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THE QUESTION OF A SECOND CHAMBER. 
I.—A SHORT WAY WITH THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Lorp Rosrsery, in his speech at Bradford on October 27th, an- 
nounced amid enthusiasm that it was the determination of the 
Cabinet to invite the House of Commons to confront the House of 
Lords, and that the first step in dealing with the House of Lords 
would be to bring the House of Commons into play. The House of 
Commons, Lord Rosebery added, can only proceed in the first place, 
as it has always proceeded in its contests with the House of Lords, by 
resolution. ‘I do not pledge myself,” said Lord Rosebery, “ at this 
moment, to the exact form of the resolution, but I take it that the 
resolution would declare in clear and unmistakable terms what I 
have even before said in a phrase which I have often heard since, 
that the House of Commons, in the partnership with the House of 
Lords, is unmistakably the predominant partner.” Lord Rosebery 
did not doubt that the House of Commons, in its present temper, 
would pass sucha resolution. This step, however, would not suffice. 
The House of Commons must have a greater power for such a pur- 
pose than itself, a power which could only be conferred by the 
people of Great Britain. ‘The House of Lords may,’’ said Lord 
Rosebery, “snap their fingers at this resolution.”” This surmise is 
undoubtedly correct. Lord Salisbury’s influence over the House of 
Lords was thus accurately described by Lord Rosebery, on March 
19th, 1888, in the presence of Lord Salisbury himself: 

“ My Lords, this tremendous legislative power of life and death, 
if it be entrusted to an individual, should, at any rate, be entrusted 
to an individual of extraordinary discretion. The late Duke of 
Wellington led this House for a number of years. He led it with 
prudence and circumspection, and we read in the pages of Greville 
that many of his followers were most dissatisfied with his extreme 
reticence and caution. I hope that the noble Marquis opposite will 
excuse me if I say that he is a little impetuous in the exercise of 
the weapon committed to his charge. He never likes to keep his 
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2 THE QUESTION OF A SECOND CHAMBER. 


sword in its sheath. He is always trying its temper. If he is not 
hacking about and dealing destruction with it, he is always flou- 
rishing with it and threatening with it. He is like a king of 
Hungary on his coronation, who rides to an eminence and bran- 
dishes his sword to the four corners of the globe. I may refer 
in proof of this to the speech delivered by the noble Marquis at 
Oxford on the 23rd of November last, which has often been quoted. 
The noble Marquis said, ‘I have no doubt that one effect of the 
amendment of the rules of procedure in the House of Commons will 
be to send from time to time, when there are bad Houses of Com- 
mons ’—every one knows what the noble Marquis means by a 
‘bad House of Commons ’—-‘ a considerable number of objectionable 
measures to the House of Lords.’ Every one also knows what he 
means by ‘objectionabie measures.’ ‘I hope the House of Lords will 
not shrink from action upon its conscientious convictions.’ Far am 
I from wishing the House of Lords not to act upon its conscientious 
convictions, but if the House of Lords had acted on its conscien- 
tious convictions in 1832, we should have had revolution instead of 
reform.” 

Lord Salisbury has very quickly shown that with reference to the 
contemplated resolution of the House of Commons he would “unsheath 
his sword,” and bid his followers in the House of Lords to act on 
their “‘ conscientious convictions” at the risk of substituting “‘ revolu- 
tion” for “ reform.” 

Lord Salisbury, speaking at Edinburgh, in reply to Lord Rosebery, 
characterises his method of procedure by resolution as “a ludicrous 
proposition.”” ‘The Government,” he contemptuously remarked, 
‘“‘might spend the whole session in passing such resolutions, but the 
Bill would not pass, and would not be recognised by courts of law, 
and that was, after all, the important matter in the case. Of course, 
if such a resolution were passed, the House of Lords would pass 
another resolution, and these two would be put before the English 
people. A dissolution would follow, but the electors would vote on 
the particular matters nearest their hearts without thinking anything 
about the resolution. Very different agencies were required before 
they could fundamentally change the constitution of England.” 
The ipse dizit of Lord Salisbury is that the House of Lords should 
continue to be, in the words of Lord Rosebery, an “invitation to 
revolution.” 

The question accordingly arises, ‘“ What is the best method of 
bringing a recalcitrant House of Lords into harmony with the wants 
and wishes of the people ? ” 

I offer, with diffidence, the following suggestions as to the means 
best calculated to secure the result on which all Radicals have set 
their hearts, namely, that the will of the hereditary, irresponsible 
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Chamber must defer to the will of the elected and responsible 
representatives of the people. 

It was a favourite remark of Daniel O’Connell’s that there were 
resources in the Constitution to meet every emergency. “Tell me 
not,” he used to say, “that the English Constitution has not 
resources for great national occasions.” The remedy usually pro- 
posed in case of incurable differences between the Houses of Par- 
liament is a creation of Peers. ‘There ought,” says Mr. Bagehot, 
“to be in every Constitution an available authority somewhere. 
The suvereign power must be come-at-able. And the English have 
made it so. The House of Lords, at the passing of the Reform Act 
of 1832, was unwilling to concur with the House of Commons. But 
it did concur. The Crown has the authority to create new Peers, 
and the King of the day had promised the Ministry of the day to 
create them. The House of Lords did not like the precedent, and 
they passed the Bill. The power was not used, but its existence was 
as useful as its energy. Just as the knowledge that his men can 
strike makes a master yield in order that they may not strike, so 
the knowledge that their House could be swamped at the will of the 
King—at the will of the people—made the Lords yield to the people” 
(Bagehot’s English Constitution, pp. 98,99). The following auto- 
graph letter of King William IV. was the death warrant of the 
Lords as an effective political institution :— 





**The King grants permission to Earl Grey and to his Chancellor, Lord 
Brougham, to create such a number of Peers as will be sufficient to insure the 
passing of the Reform Bill—first calling up Peers’ eldest sons. 

‘““Wittiam R.” 

*‘ Windsor, May 17th, 1832.” 


On the very same day on which the King most unwillingly gave 
this permission, he obtained a reprieve for the House of Lords by 
the exercise of his personal influence with the Peers to induce them 
to desist from further opposition to the Reform Bill. The following 
circular letter was addressed, without the knowledge of the Ministry, 
to the Opposition Peers :— 


** My pEAr Lorp,—I am honoured with His Majesty’s commands to acquaint 
your Lordship that all difficulties to the arrangements in progress will be 
obviated by a declaration in the House to-night from a sufficient number of 
Peers, that in consequence of the present state of affairs they have come to the 
resolution of dropping their further opposition to the Reform Bill, so that it 
may pass without delay, and as nearly as possible in its present shape. 

**T have the honour to be, &c., 
‘‘ HERBERT TAYLOR.” 


Lord Brougham, the Chancellor of William IV., writing thirty 
years after the Reform crisis, has placed on record his views of the 
many dangers and drawbacks of the method then proposed of bring- 
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ing the House of Lords into accord with popular sentiments by a 
creation of Peers. ‘Were I,” he writes in 1860, “called upon to 
name any measure on which the whole of a powerful party were 
most unanimously bent—nay, which attracted the warmest support 
of nearly the whole people—I should point at once to the measure for 
a large creation of Peers in 1831 and 1832. Nothing could possibly 
be more thoughtless than the view which they took of this important 
question. They never reflected for a moment upon the chance of 
their soon after differing with Lord Grey and myself; a thing which, 
however, speedily happened—never considered what must be the 
inevitable consequence of a difference between ourselves and the 
Commons—never took the trouble to ask what must happen if the 
Peers thus become our partisans should be found at variance with 
both King, Commons, and People—never stopped to foresee that in 
order to defend our oligarchy a new and still larger creation must 
be required—and never opened their eyes to the inevitable ruin of 
the Constitution by the necessity thus imposed of adding eighty or 
a hundred to the Lords each time that the Ministry was changed. I 
have seldom met with one person of all the loud clamourers for a large 
creation of Peers who did not admit that he was wrong when these 
things were calmly and plainly stated to him—these consequences 
set before his eyes.” (Brougham’s British Constitution, p. 269.) 

In the generation that has passed since Lord Brougham thus 
wrote, the desire to “end or mend” the House of Lords has grown 
to an intensity which he would have found it difficult to realise. The 
reasons, however, advanced by Lord Brougham against a creation of 
Peers are, in my judgment, unanswerable. But the resources of the 
Constitution have not been exhausted. Mr. Dicey is one of the ablest 
apologists of the Union. Heis also one of the greatest constitutional 
authorities of his time. In Mr. Dicey’s Law of the Constitution, a 
work on which the Duke of Devonshire, in his speech in the House 
of Commons on the 9th April, 1886, in the debate on the first 
reading of the Home Rule Bill of that year, strongly relied, there is 
a passage which suggests the process by which the House of Lords 
may be brought into tone with the popularly elected chamber. “ If,” 
says Mr. Dicey, ‘ government by Parliament is ever transformed 
into government by the House of Commons, the transformation will, 
it may be conjectured, be effected by the use of the prerogatives of 
the Crown” (Law of the Constitution, p. 895). Mr. Sheldon Amos 
well observes that the recognised practice of forcing the opinion of 
the Lords’ House by the multiplication of Peers, so often as the 
exigencies of the Government demand it, is a precedent which at 
least suggests that the Crown assumes to have a control over the 
votes of the Upper House of a kind which might well justify the use 
of a less inconvenient and unpopular machinery (Fifty years of the 
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English Constitution, p. 29). The exercise of the prerogative of the 
Crown has been, by the practice of the Constitution in its modern 
development, virtually transferred to the Cabinet, who are them- 
selves responsible to the House of Commons, and through the House 
of Commons to the people. 

“The survival,” says Mr. Dicey, “of the prerogative, conferring, 
as it does, wide discretionary authority upon the Cabinet, involves 
a consequence which constantly escapes attention. It immensely 
increases the authority of the House of Commons, and ultimately of 
the constituencies by which that ITouse is returned. Ministers must, 
in the exercise of all discretionary powers, inevitably obey the pre- 
dominant authority in the State. When the King was the chief member 
of the sovereign body, Ministers were, in fact no less than in name, the 
king’s servants. At periods of our history when the Peers were 
the most influential body in the country the conduct of the Ministry 
represented, with more or less futility, the wishes of the Peerage. 
Now that the House of Commons has become by far the most 
important part of the sovereign body, the Ministry, in all matters of 
discretion, carry out, or tend to carry out, the will of the House. 
When, however, the Cabinet cannot act except by means of legisla- 
tion, other considerations come into play. A law requires the 
sanction of the House of Lords. No Government can increase its 
statutory authority without obtaining the sanction of the Upper 
Chamber. Thus an Act of Parliament represents, not the absolute 
wishes of the House of Commons, but these wishes as modified by the 
influence of the House of Lords, The Peers, no doubt, will in the 
long run conform to the wishes of the electorate. But the Peers 
may think that the electors will disapprove of, or at least be indif- 
ferent to,a Bill which meets with the approval of the House of 
Commons. Hence, while every action of the Cabinet which is done 
in virtue of the prerogative is in fact, though not in name, under the 
direct control of the representative chamber, all powers which can 
be exercised only in virtue of a Statute, are still more or less con- 
trolled in their creation by the will of the House of Lords, they are 
further controlled in their exercise by the interference of the Courts. 
One example, taken from the history of recent years, illustrates the 
practical effect of this difference. In 1872 the Ministry of the day 
carried a Bill through the House of Commons abolishing the system 
of purchase in the Army. The Bill was rejected by the Lords. 
The Cabinet then discovered that purchase could be abolished by 
Royal Warrant, 7.c., by something very like the exercise of the 
prerogative. The system was there and then abolished. The change, 
it will probably be conceded, met with the approval, not only of the 
Commons, but of the electors. But it will also be conceded that had 
the alteration required statutory authority, the system of purchase 
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might have continued in force up to the present day. The existence 
of the prerogative enabled the Ministry in this particular instance to 
give immediate effect to the wishes of the electors; and this is the 
result which, under the circumstances of modern politics, the survival 
of the prerogative will in every case produce. The prerogatives of 
the Crown have become the privileges of the people.” (Lav of the 
Constitution, pp. 392—394.) The example cited by Mr. Dicey of 
the exercise of the prerogative of the Crown by the Cabinet as a 
privilege of the people is peculiarly significant if we remember that 
the fiercest contest between Charles I. and the Parliament was with 
reference to the control of the Army. This prerogative, however, 
which was claimed by Charles I. for a personal purpose, has been 
exercised in our own times by the Ministers of the Crown in the 
interests of the people, whose servants they acknowledge themselves 
to be. 

Another prerogative claimed and actually exercised by Charles I. 
of his own authority, and for his own purposes, might now be well 
exercised by the Cabinet in the interests of the people, namely, the 
issuing to Peers, or the withholding from Peers, of writs of summons 
to attend Parliament. A man does not become a Lord of Parlia- 
ment, and cannot take his seat in the House of Lords, until a writ of 
summons has been issued under the Great Seal to summon him to 
Parliament. When there is a doubt as to the title of a claimant to 
the Peerage, the Committee of Privileges of the House of Lords make 
a report, which is communicated to the Sovereign, and if the recom- 
mendation of the Committee of Privileges is that the title has been 
made out, there is then an Order in Council issued to the Lord Chan- 
cellor to issue the writ, which is the act of the Crown. The House 
of Lords do not move the issue of the writ. The writ is issued, not 
by the House of Lords, but by the Crown, on the advice of its 
responsible Ministers. A new writ of summons is issued to every 
peer, except Scotch Representative Peers, at the commencement of 
each new Parliament, which he presents at the table of the House of 
Lords when he takes and subscribes the oath required by law. A 
Peer by descent, before he gets his writ of summons for the first 
time, must prove his title to the Peerage to the satisfaction of the 
Lord Chancellor. It must, moreover, be remembered that the 
Lord Chancellor, or Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, although by pre- 
scription Prolocutor or Speaker of the House of Lords, need not be 
a member of that body. It has happened that a Lord Keeper, as in 
the case of Sir Robert Henley, has officiated for years as Speaker 
without having been raised to the Peerage. Lords Brougham, St. 
Leonard’s, Chelmsford, Westbury, Hatherley, and Halsbury have 
all sat on the Woolsack as Lord Chancellors before their patents of 
creation as Peers had been made out. The Lord Chancellor is a 
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Minister of the Crown, and issues the writs of summons in that 
capacity alone. Writing in 1880, Professor Sheldon Amos says 
that this subject is one of “something more than mere legal curi- 
osity, as it affects in theory, and might affect in practice, the rela- 
tions of the Government of the day in the person of their chosen 
representative (the Lord Chancellor) to the House of Lords” (Fifty 
Years of the English Constitution, p. 102, note). Mr. Freeman, in his 
article on the Peerage, in the Encyclopedia Britannica, says, “ It 
is hard to see how, except where they have been taken away by Act 
of Parliament, any powers which were exercised by Edward I. can be 
refused to Queen Victoria.’”’ Mr. Freeman thinks it is not too much to 
fix the reign of Edward I. as the time when the hereditary Parlia- 
mentary baronage began, without rigidly ruling that a king could not 
lawfully refuse a summons to a man who had been summoned already. 
“One may,” he says, “ certainly doubt whether Edward I., when he 
summoned a baron to Parliament, meant positively to pledge himself 
to summon that baron’s heirs for ever and ever, or even necessarily 
to summon the baron himself to every future Parliament.” The facts 
are the other way; the summons still for awhile remains irregular 
(see Nicolas’ Historie Peerage, xxiv., xxv., ed. Courthorpe, Lords’ Report, 
ii., 29, 290). But the perpetual summons, the hereditary sum- 
mons, gradually became the rule, and that rule may, in a certain 
sense, be said to date from 1295. That is, from that time the ten- 
dency is to the perpetual summons, to the hereditary summons ; 
from that time anything else gradually becomes exceptional (ef. 
Constitutional History, ii. p. 203, with iii. p. 439), things had reached 
a point where the lawyers were seen before long to lay down the rule 
that a single summons implied a perpetual and an hereditary 
summons (Encyclopedia Britannica, p. 462). 

« A comparatively modern doctrine,” writes Mr. Spalding, “ at- 
tributable to legal astuteness, had declared that obedience to the 
writ of summons conferred a hereditary right in the family ef any 
person so summoned;” while he considers that ‘‘ the modern 
method of creating a peerage by patents, which undoubtedly con- 
ferred a hereditary right, was in its inception an act of arbitrary 
power.” 

In a memorable case certainly this ‘lawyers’ rule’? was abro- 
gated. Charles I., in exercise of his prerogative, did net summon 
the Earl of Bristol to the Parliament of 1625. The writ of sum- 
mons was also withheld from this nobleman for the assembling of 
the Parliament of 1626. Bristol then petitioned the Lords to inter- 
cede with the King for him, and to induce his Majesty to permit 
his summons to be issued. Lord Bristol’s case was referred to the 
Committee of Privileges, whose report was brought up by the Earl 
of Hertford. It runs as follows :— 
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**My Lorps,—Whereas the Ear! of Bristole hath preferred a Petition unto 
this House thereby signifying that his Writ of Summons is withheld from him, 
whereupon he humbly desires this House to become mediators for him to His 
Majesty according to the Privilege of a Peer of this Realm, this Petition being 
referred unto the Committee of Privileges, and after diligent search no Prece- 
dent being found that any Writ of Summons hath been detained from any Peer 
tnat is capable of sitting in the House of Parliament, and considering withall 
how it may trench into the right of every member of this House, whether 
sitting by ancient Right of Inheritance or by Patent to have their Writs 
detained, the Lords’ Committees are all of opinion, ‘ That it will be necessary 
for this House humbly to beseech His Majesty That a Writ of Summons may 
be sent to this Petitioner and to such other lords to whom no Writ of Summons 
hath been directed for this Parliament, excepting such as are made incapable 
to sit in Parliament by judgement of Parliament or any other legal judgement.’ 

** Whereupon the Duke of Buckingham signified unto the House That upon 
the Earl of Bristole’s Petition the King had sent him his Writ of Summons, 
and withall, His Grace shewed unto the Lords a Copy of a letter written from 
His Majesty unto the said Earl, dated 20th January, 1625, which was publickly 
read.” (Lords’ Journals, iii., p. 544.) 


It may be remarked, in reference to this incident—1l. That the 
Lords’ Committee, had they searched diligently, would have found 
precedents which would have proved that the writ of summons was 
not perpetual and hereditary. 2. That whereas Bristol referred to 
the withholding of his summons as a matter of privilege, the 
Committee in their Report referred to this proceeding very cau- 
tiously, as having a tendency “to trench into the rights of every 
member of this House.” 3. That far from demanding that the 
writ of summons should issue, they, as supplianis for a favour, 
“humbly besought that a Writ of Summons may be sent to this 
Petitioner.” 4. There is no suggestion that the King, in withhold- 
ing the writ of summons, was acting in excess of his prerogative. 
5. The House of Commons on this occasion, far from being in 
collision with the House of Lords, were as zealous as the Upper 
House in favouring Bristol’s claim. 6. The King exercised the 
prerogative proprio motu, and for personal ends, and manifestly 
against, if not in defiance of, the wishes of the people ; whereas, at 
the present time, the prerogative would be exercised in the Sove- 
reign’s name by Ministers who are the servants of the House of 
Commons, and accordingly the servants of the people. 

It is worthy of notice in this connection that a Peer is not neces- 
sarily entitled to a writ of summons. Minors do not get the writ. 
Peeresses in their own right do not sit in Parliament. The wife of 
Sir John Campbell was created Lady Stratheden. She of course 
never sat in Parliament, but on her death in 1860, before her hus- 
band who had been created Lord Campbell, her eldest son took his 
seat in his father’s lifetime in the House of Lords on succeeding to 
his mother’s Peerage. According to Mr. Goulbourne, “ Until the 
King by writ of summons calls a member of the House of Commons 
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up to the House of Peers, he cannot use his right to sit in the 
House of Commons.” When Lord Salisbury claimed to be placed on 
the electoral roll of Parliamentary voters, his claim was successfully 
resisted on the ground that he was a Peer of Parliament and had 
taken his seat in the House of Lords (Marquis of Salisbury v. South 
Mimms, L.R. 8c, p.248). Irish and Scotch Peers who are not Represen- 
tative Peers are not Lords of Parliament, and do not sit in the 
House of Lords. Sir William Anson says, “There are cases in 
recent times of Peers by descent holding offices which are incom- 
patible with a seat in either House. The Peer in such cases on 
succeeding to his Peerage does not apply for his writ of summons 
and so avoids being disqualified for the office which he holds.” 
Why may not writs of summons which have been withheld for the 
personal advantage of Peers likewise be withheld in the interest of 
the community at large? There is nothing strange in what Mr. 
Freeman designates the “revival” of the ‘ non-Parliamentary 
Baron.” When, in 1856, Sir James Parker was created by letters 
patent a Peer for life only and a writ of summons was issued to him, 
this proceeding was, according to Mr. Freeman, “ A return to the 
ancient practice of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries.” ‘The 
IIouse of Lords,” he says, “‘ took upon itself, in defiance of the whole 
history of their order, to refuse admission to a Baron lawfully 
created, lawfully summoned, merely because the Crown had not 
bound itself in the nineteenth century any more than in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth to summon the representatives of the Baron so 
created for ever and ever.’ We know that the Crown yielded to 
the pretensions of the Lords, and Lord Wensleydale received a fresh 
creation by a patent referring to his imaginary heirs. Will it, how- 
ever, be argued that if the fresh creation had not taken place Sir 
James Parker would not, by virtue of the patent creating him a 
Peer for life, have been a Peer of the Realm, even if he were not a 
Lord of Parliament ? When the Lords of Appeal in Ordinary were 
first constituted under the provisions of the Appellate Jurisdiction 
Act of 1876, they were to sit and vote so long only as they held 
office, but they were to rank for life as Barons with such titles as 
the Crown might appoint. By an amending Act in 1887, Lords of 
Appeal in Ordinary, on vacating their office, still continue to be 
Lords of Parliament. Under the provisions of the original Act we 
should have in the case of the resignation or removal from office of a 
Lord of Appeal in Ordinary the non-Parliamentary Baron revived, 
and Lord Russell, the Lord Chief Justice of England, would not be 
an ex-Lord of Appeal in Ordinary or Lord of Parliament. 

If the Lord Chancellor as a Minister of the Crown, acting with 
the approval of his colleagues in the Cabinet and backed by the 
House of Commons, to whom both he and his colleagues are respon- 
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sible, were to withhold writs of summons to the House of Lords from 
Peers who were certain to use their position to obstruct the people’s 
will and to frustrate measures which the Ministers of the Crown 
asserted on their responsibility to be essential to public order and 
welfare, I should be curious to know what remedy the Peers so 
ordered as a matter of public pelicy to “ stand aside’ would seek. 

The right of a Peer to a writ of summons is thus strongly stated 
in the Report of the House of Lords’ Committee on the dignity of a 
Peer :— 


‘** If created by letters patent he becomes ennobled and a Peer of the Realm 
by virtue of the letters patent, and the writ summoning him to Parliament is 
a mere consequence of the right given by the letters patent” (Jteport, I., 

aga 
p- 390). 


Yes, but if this writ of summons be withheld on the advice 


of a Cabinet having the support of a majority of the House of 


Commons, and responsible for the peace and welfare of the country 
—which by the “ deplorable action ”’ of persons who represent them- 
selves only are jeopardised—to what tribunal would the baffled 
would-be wreckers of popular measures repair for redress ? 

It is scarcely conceivable that they could proceed against 
the Lord Chancellor by the old cumbrous method of impeach- 
ment, when we remember that in an impeachment the Commons, 
who must in such a contingency be taken as approving of the 
ministerial act of the Lord Chancellor in withholding the writs of 
summons to the Lords, would be the prosecutors, and the Lords 
themselves the judges. Suppose, as in the case of Lord Bristol, the 
Peers to whom writs were not issued, were to importune the Peers 
to whom writs were issued to “ become mediators” for them to the 
Crown, would the Crown, acting on the advice of its Ministers, who 
ure also the servants of the people and responsible to them, accede to 
the prayer of such petitioners? Mr. Balfour, in his very important 
speech at Newcastle, has drawn a clear distinction between the duties 
and the privileges of the Peers. Attendance in Parliament he places 
in the category of the duties devolving on Peers. Clearly it is 
within the power of the Crown, by whose summons to Parliament 
the duty of attendance is created, by the withholding of that sum- 
mons to relieve the Peers from the obligation of attendance, while 
preserving both their “ social prestige” and their “ privileges.” 

To the objection that this suggestion is a gross breach of modern 
constitutional practice, it may be replied, in the words of Mr. Free- 
man, used in reference to the Wensleydale Peerage, but of a far 
wider application: “It is hard to see how, except where they have 
been taken away by Act of Parliament, any powers which were 
exercised by Edward I. can be refused to Queen Victoria.” 
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To the criticism that such a proposal amounts to a proposal for 
the absolute abolition of the House of Lords, I reply that a House 
of Lords thus selected by the Ministry exercising the prerogative of 
the Crown in the withholding or issuing of writs to peers, would 
render the Second Chamber a consultative and revising body, instead 
of a danger to the Constitution. If it be urged that, on the same 
principle, the Crown could either issue or withhold at pleasure writs 
for the election of members of the House of Commons, and disfran- 
chise some constituencies and create others, I reply that, since the 
Reform Act of 1832, the constituencies themselves are the creation 
of statute, and can be altered only by statute; whereas the ancient 
power of issuing or withholding writs of summons to the House of 
Lords has not been the subject of statutory modification or inter- 
ference. The exercise of the prerogative of the Crown at the instance 
of Ministers who enjoy the confidence of the elected representatives 
of the people would, in the words of Lord Rosebery, at Glasgow, on 
November 14th, lead “ to the adjustment of the relations of the two 
Chambers which exist, so that the will of the popular Chamber shall 
be made plainly and manifestly predominant.” 

The prerogative of the Crown while dormant is still existent. 
The action of the Lords in the Wensleydale Peerage case, although 
tolerated at the time, cannot be regarded as a constitutional prece- 
dent. A prerogative of the Crown can only be limited by legislation 
—by the conjoint action of the Crown, the Lords, and the Commons. 

The suspension or withholding of a writ of summons from a 
Peer is not a proposal of startling novelty. It finds already a 
place in the Statute Book. The Bankruptcy Disqualification Act, 
1871, sect. 8, provides, “ A writ of summons shall not be issued 
to any Peer for the time being disqualified from sitting or voting 
in the House of Lords.” The proposal of withholding writs of 
summons under certain conditions has proceeded from members of 
the Peerage, and has been heard in the House of Lords. Thus 
the Earl of Dunraven, in moving the second reading of the House 
of Lords (Constitution) Bill on the 26th April, 1888, said, ‘In 
one respect only did he touch the rights of the Crown, namely, by 
enacting that for the future Peers on creation should be entitled to 
a writ of summons only after election (by their fellow-peers).” His 
proposition involved dissociating in future “a Peerage as an honour- 
able distinction from a Peerage as necessarily conferring a seat.” 
On March 21st, 1889, Lord Carnarvon moved a Bill, whose title, 
* Lords (Discontinuance of Writs) Bill,” plainly shows that such a 
remedy was in certain cases within his contemplation. 

With the principle of constitutional law frequently enunciated 
that a Peerage can neither be surrendered to the Crown nor alien- 
ated, that it can only be forfeited by attainder or Act of Parliament, 
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it is unnecessary to quarrel. The withholding of a writ of summons 
would not alter the status of a Peer. There are, as I have shown, 
many instances of Peers who are not Lords of Parliament, just as 
there are Lords of Parliament—the Bishops—who are not Peers. 
The Peer to whom a writ of summons had not been issued would 
retain, in the words of Mr. Balfour, his “ social prestige’’ and his 
privileges, he would only be relieved from the duty of sitting and 
voting in Parliament, or tendering advice to the Crown, which the 
Crown perhaps does not sufficiently value. The distinction drawn 
by Mr. Balfour in his speech at Newcastle between the privileges 
and the duties of Peers was foreshadowed more than a quarter of a 
century previously by Lord Salisbury. Speaking, in April, 1869, 
upon Earl Russell’s Bill for the creation of a limited number of 
lite Peers, Lord Salisbury said, “A Peerage has a double function ; 
it is a great honour conferred by the Crown, and it is also a 
membership of a political assembly.” Surely it is within the 
power of the Crown, by whose writs alone the Peers become 
members of “a political assembly,” to withhold these writs at its 
pleasure. 

If there be any irregularity in the proposal to select some Peers for 
attendance in Parliament and to exclude others, I justify that irregu- 
larity, in the words of Mr. O’Connell, who was admittedly one of the 
greatest constitutional lawyers these countries have ever produced— 


‘‘Tell mo not the Erfglish Constitution has not resources for great national 
occasions. King Richard IJ. was dethroned by an Act of Parliament to which 
he had himself given no assent. That assent was given by the Monarch, 
Henry IV., who replaced him, though he was made king by the very Act of 
Parliament to which he assented, and the Act was not made at the time 
according tolaw. It was irregular; it was, speaking technically, void. Yet 
who shall now dare to say it was invalid ? Why, the Queen inherits the Throne 
through that Act, which placed Henry IV. on the Throne, and the statutes 

ssed in his reign are law to this day. 

*‘ Again, by another statute, Henry VI. was deprived of the Throne and 
Edward LY. substituted. Talk to a lawyer, and he will fill you with difficulties. 
He will point a thousand legal objections fatal to the title derived under such 
statutes. But yet they make part of the undoubted right of the Queen to the 
Throne of these realms. 

‘*Again, Cromwell abolished the Monarchy, the Peerage, and the ancient 
House of Commons, but the Monarchy had power to assert itself. It sprung 
spontaneously into full activity, reviving the Peerage and the House of 
Commons with itself. 

‘* Again, the period of which many of you boast as the Glorious Revolution 
of 1688 was illegal in the mind of the judges and the law, but was it wrong in 
point of constitutional principle? Are you, then, to assert that it was? No, 
but on the contrary you assert its efficacy, and it matters very little whether 
the Whigs used the word ‘abdicate’ or not, it was clear that they dethroned 


(1) Cromwell’s abolition of the Peerage only extended to Parliamentary Lordship. 
Peers kept their titles and precedence, and were allowed to be chosen to seats in the 
House of Commons. 
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James II., and that they appointed another king in his place. Why do I use 
this topic? It is to show that there are in the Constitution resources to meet 
every emergency.” (Jteport of the Debate on Repeal of the Union in Dublin 
Corporation, 1843.) 


It should not be forgotten that the suggestion of exercising a 
discretion in the issuing of writs of summons to attend the House of 
Lords is not to be regarded as a substitute for the undoubted prero- 
gative of “swamping” the Upper House by the creation of Peers. 
The disadvantages of a profuse creation of Peers have been forcibly 
explained by Lord Brougham. Sir Erskine May has, however, in 
the following passage, graphically described the almost inevitable 
political sequel to the creation of a Peerage :— 


‘‘A staunch Whig,” he writes, ‘‘ raised to the Upper House, is often found a 
doubting, critical, fastidious partisan, sometimes an absentee and not infre- 
quently an opponent of his own party. No longer responsible to constituents 
for his votes and removed from the liberal associations of a popular assembly, 
he gradually throws off his political allegiance, and if habit or an affectation of 
consistency still retains him on the same side of the House or upon neutral 
‘ cross-benches,’ his son will probably be found an acknowledged member of 
the Opposition. Party ties without patronage have been slack and easily 
broken ” (Constitutional History of England, I., p. 306). 


The fact brought home to the inner consciousness of each noble 
lord that his receiving a writ of summons to the next Parliament 
depended upon his voting in the existing Parliament in accord with 
the public opinion of the country would be a powerful political 
tonic. 

To the trite objection that proposals of this nature are revolu- 
tionary, the reply may be made that the House of Lords has been 
constantly undergoing, by the exercise of prerogative, extraordinary 
changes in its forms, privileges, and influence. To give an instance. 
No more than twenty-nine temporal Peers received writs of summons 
to the first Parliament of Henry VII., whereas the four Georges 
created among them no fewer than 410 English Peers. George I. 
is responsible for 54, George II. for 76, George III. for 268, and 
George IV. for 12 English Peerages. Surely it is not unreasonable 
to maintain that large additions to the number of the Peerage are 
infinitely more revolutionary than provisions to restrain the action 
of that body to the prejudice of popular rights in its attempt to be 
independent of the Crown and irresponsible to the people. 

The creation of Peers, although it may for a time retard collisions 
between the two Houses, is not an effective safeguard against 
deadlocks in legislation. While a large proportion of the members 
of the House of Commons were the nominees of Peers, collisions 
between the two Houses, not wholly averted, were at least easily 
accommodated. The contests, however, in pre-Reform times were 
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mainly upon matters of privilege ; they now arise on questions of 
public policy. 


‘*Since popular opinion,” says Sir Erskine May, ‘‘has been more inde- 
pendently expressed by the Commons, the hazard of such collision has been 
yreatly increased. The Commons, deriving their authority directly from the 
people, have increased in power, and the influences which formerly tended to 
bring them into harmony with the Lords have been impaired” (Constitutional 
Ilistory, I., p. 308). 


The remedy for the resistance of the House of Lords to the will of 
the people lies, I believe, in the exercise of the great prerogatives of 
the Crown by responsible Ministers controlled by the House of 
Commons, and through the House of Commons by the commons at 
large. The prerogatives of the Crown have become, in the emphatic 
words of Mr. Dicey, the privileges of the people. The time for their 
exercise is rapidly approaching. 

J. G. Swirr McNem, 


IIL.—THE HOUSE OF LORDS SINCE THE REFORM ACT. 


Ir was a shrewd remark of Hobbes that the axioms of geometry are 
admitted to be true only because there is nobody interested in trying 
to show that they are false. He was painfully impressed with the 
hopelessness of expecting in any controversy that absence of preju- 
dice and bias which is so essential to fruitful discussion. In political 
controversies in particular, noisy and vague declamation, and grave 
inaccuracies both of thought and expression, are abundantly displayed. 
And soit is at the present time. Perhaps there never was a case 
where these radical vices of polemics have been so licentiously 
indulged in, as that of the present question of the reform or abolition 
of the House of Lords. Abuse is mistaken for argument, and inso- 
lence for invective. Almost every argument which is directed against 
that House is either based upon an unwarranted induction or tainted 
with two of the grossest of fallacies known to the logician. The 
consideration of the false induction it will be convenient for a moment 
to defer. Of the fallacies, the first is the common one of the petitio 
principii ; the whole question is begged from the beginning by the 
deliberate use of question-begging epithets. Terms intentionally 
suggestive of ridicule and scorn are unsparingly applied. The 
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House is called the “ gilded” chamber ; it is said that the Lords are 
‘‘irresponsible,’”’ and their decisions only “‘ the whisper of a faction,” 
which cannot be allowed to prevail over the voice of the nation; not 
to speak of words and terms of association which are both vulgar and 
offensive, But there are few things which are more delusive than a 
catch phrase or a high-sounding sentiment, or which require severer 
scrutiny. When tracked and hunted to their sources they are com- 
monly shown to have no basis in reality, but to be unsubstantial 
fabrics, which mock the mental vision like a mirage or cheat it like 
a phantom. 

This is the first fallacy, and the second is near akin to it; an 
example of the familiar ‘gnoratio elenchi, or the ignoring, whether 
wilful or not, of the proposition to be proved. The question which 
is now in dispute is whether, taking human nature as it is, and under 
the actual conditions of society, the House of Lords practically per- 
forms the functions of a second chamber in a moderate spirit and a 
reasonable way ; as well as any other second chamber whatsoever 
could be expected to perform them. But it is a favourite strategy of 
the opponents of the House of Lords to diverge from a fair discussion 
of the issue, and unless indeed they deny the use of a second chamber 
altogether, to argue as though the question was whether an hereditary 
House can be logically defended on grounds of abstract rights or first 
principles ; a much easier position to assume, but one that is in fact 
essentially irrelevant. It is nothing to the point to show that the 
hereditary principle is irrational in the abstract; indeed, nobody 
scarcely would venture to try to prove that it was not. Therefore 
reasoning of this sort serves only to confuse the issue, and is likely 
to lead those who employ it much further than they would wish or 
expect. Thomas Paine declared his belief that an hereditary legis- 
lator was as absurd as would be an hereditary mathematician or an 
hereditary poet laureate. But then he was consistent; for the 
monarchy as well as the Lords was the object of his scorn. There 
is no argument derivable from first principles directed against the 
Upper House which may not with equal cogency be applied to the 
Crown ; and those who on abstract grounds are opposed to the former 
are in principle republicans. Reasoning on abstract grounds is a 
very dangerous process; for it is at least open to dispute whether 
there is any rational basis for the supposed right of a majority (how- 
ever small) to govern, even when that majority is correctly ascer- 
tained. Indeed, it is almost obvious that there is none; because, as 
the interest of the majority must often fail to coincide with the 
interest of the whole, the rule of the majority must be frequently 
unjust, and can only be defended on the ground that it is the sole 
method of democratic rule which in the present state of things is 
capable of actual application. It is a rough-and-ready method at the 
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best. Ina word, metaphysics and abstractions, which are nothing 
but more or less imperfect abridgments of facts that we experience, 
are in discussions of this sort entirely out of place. The question is 
rather one of practice and expediency, and not of theory or abstract 
rights at all. Nor can one measure be applied to the Lords and 
another to the Commons. Both must be judged upon abstract prin- 
ciples or upon the ground of practical expediency. There must be 
one rule, one measure, one test ; to do otherwise would be to load the 
scales and tamper with the weights. Burke took here, as almost 
always, the statesmanlike view. He said that one sure symptom of 
an ill-conducted state is the propensity of the people to resort to 
theories; and that circumstances are what render every civil and 
political scheme beneficial or noxious to mankind; while as to 
abstract rights, he spoke of them as— 


‘the great Serbonian bog, 
*Twixt Damiata and Mount Casius old, 
Where armies whole have sunk.”’ 


In England, which has been happily styled the home of compro- 
mise, and to Englishmen who recoil from logical extremes, and 
prefer to rest firmly on what Bacon called i//a vera et media axiomata, 
or intermediate principles, this is a point of view which will certainly 
commend itself. And, therefore, it is upon the simple ground of 
practical expediency that the question of the House of Lords will 
have to be considered. | 

These, then, are the fallacies which meet us upon the threshold of 
the inquiry. It may be granted, however, that an hereditary 
chamber probably admits of no defence, that the House of Lords, 
like every other human institution, fulfils no ideal, and has not 
always used its authority with wisdom. So much may freely be 
allowed ; but that it has always resisted the will of the people, that 
it has always persistently either mangled or rejected the Bills of 
the Commons, or has been a reactionary or retrogressive force, is what 
no candid inquirer can concede. Statements of this kind belong to 
that class of vague and fallacious declamation which, by persistent 
repetition, at last comes to be believed, and whose hazy clouds can 
only be dispelled by giving them a concrete form, and bringing 
them to the touchstone of historical fact. Such a test cannot fail to 
produce some interesting results. And this brings us directly to 
that portion of the argument against the Upper House which is 
based on imperfect generalisation and a false inductive process. We 
have to deal here no longer with d priori argument or reasoning from 
abstractions, but with the argument from history; and it is not too 
much to say that the facts of that history have either been entirely 
misconceived, or that they have been distorted to fit in with a pre- 
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conceived opinion, and are so marshalled and arrayed as to present 
a plausible appearance for the case which they are called upon to 
prove. The inference drawn contains a partial truth ; but it is not 
the whole truth, and in suppressing a portion it suggests what is 
false. The half-lie is ever “ the blackest of lies,” and is the most 
difficult to meet. For instance, it is said that the House of Lords is 
so strongly partisan that it only rejects or mangles the Bills of 
Liberal Administrations, while it passes without demur those of the 
Conservatives. The statement in itself is fulse. Forinstance, in the year 
1858, when the Earl of Derby was Premier, the Lords rejected a 
Church Rates Abolition Bill and a Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, and 
amended an Oaths Bill for admitting Jews to Parliament. Again, 
in 1867, during the Earl of Derby’s tLird administration, they 
rejected another Church Rates Abolition Bill, and a Universities 
Tests Abolition Bill, and an Established Church of Ireland Suspen- 
sory Bill. When Disraeli was Premier in 1879, they rejected 
another Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill; and they did the same thing 
during Lord Salisbury’s Administration in 1889. This, however, is 
a comparatively unimportant matter, and is only by the way. But 
it is a serious omission not to state that since the Reform Act of 1832 
the Liberals have been in office by far the greater portion of the time, 
something like forty years out of a total of sixty-two. As the Liberals, 
therefore, have sent up by far the greater number of the Bills to run 
the gauntlet of the Lords, that more of their Bills than those of the 
Conservatives should have been amended or rejected is only what a 
reasonable person would expect. So that this part of the indictment 
is based upon an erroneous induction from a misinterpretation of the 
facts. And there are two more portions of the argument which are 
equally misleading. Ifthe House of Lords introduces amendments 
into Bills, those Bills are said to be “mangled.” But to say that 
they are “ mangled” simply begs the question, for to alter or amend 
is not synonymous with “mangling ”’; and to say that it is so is 
simply the most baseless of assumptions. And so, too, when a 
Ministry thinks fit for some reason not to persevere in carrying 
through a Bill, it is said that it has been dropped out of fear of the 
opposition of the Lords. Those who have had any acquaintance 
with the exigencies to which party politicians are subjected, must 
be very well aware that there may be very many reasons for making 
it a convenient course to abandon or postpone a Bill. Innumerable 
Bills have been introduced merely as sops thrown to sections of 
supporters, and have not been intended to be carried through at all ; 
and it argues both ignorance of the world and human nature to 
ascribe the abandonment of Bills to a fear of the sort of treatment 
those Bills would receive when they reached the Upper House. That 
is a kind of argument which will not commend itself to any reason- 
VOL. LVII. N.S. c 
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able mind; and the person who indulges in such fallacies and fancies 
cannot be trusted to form an impartial judgment on the question. 
He is a doubtful guide at best. 

The author of a book upon the House of Lords, writing from 
the Radical point of view, has been to the pains of drawing up a 
list of what he calls the principal mutilations and rejections of Bills 
by that House since 1832." Now, the Radical point of view, if fairly 
presented, is of the greatest value. It is sure to present that portion 
of the truth which either the Conservatives do not see at all, or only 
see in a most imperfect way; it would be an admirable antidote to 
Tory prejudice and prepossession. That the list in question contains 
no serious omissions, and brings out the case against the House of 
Lords at its strongest, we may feel very sure. It is, therefore, a 
most instructive and interesting list, and one for which we ought to 
be grateful. But if there ever was a case of a mountain labouring 
and bringing forth a mouse, it is surely this. In the list classified 
according to subjects only forty-nine Bills appear, but in that classi- 
fied chronologically the number is raised to sixty-six. Let us take 
the number at its highest. Even so it would appear that in a space 
of sixty-one years, only sixty-six Bills have been “ mangled” or 
rejected, or a fraction more than one a year upon the average. And 
a very small analysis will show that of these only forty-four have 
been rejected altogether; while of the remainder nine only were 
“mangled,” and the rest were dropped. A second chamber, which 
is not merely a pale shadow of the first, and which has used its 
authority with greater moderation, it would be difficult to find, if 
the world were searched from China to Peru. The Senates of the 
United States, France, and Italy have on occasion certainly not 
scrupled to exercise their powers in a most decided way. But this is 
not all. Of these sixty-six Bills no less than twenty were exclusively 
Irish; or, in other words, they dealt with subjects upon which the 
British democracy have never felt at all profoundly, unless, indeed, it 
was the Home Rule Bill of Mr. Gladstone. On the contrary, those 
acquainted with our Parliamentary history must be very well aware 
that the Radical members have frequently grudged the time that has 
been given to the discussion of purely Irish measures, and which, 
therefore, has been taken from the consideration of what they believed 
to be the interests of the people of Great Britain. This is a state of 
things which may well be deplored, but that it has existed it is 
impossible to doubt. Irish Land and Church Bills have always been 
beyond the mental horizon of the people. Upon these subjects they 
have never “deeply felt or clearly willed ;” and they no more declared 
their determination upon the Irish Land Acts of 1870 and 1881, for 
example, than they have expressed their opinion upon the atomic 


(1) The House of Lords. By T. A. Spalding. 
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theory or the law of gravitation. For they were Acts which were as 
much the work of experts as those regulating copyright and patents. 
The springs of Irish legislation have too often had their source in 
party moves ofa not very creditable kind, and Irish Bills are generally 
technical in character; so that, to say that the electors as a whole 
have had any real apprehension of the details involved in some of 
these very complicated Acts, or have plainly declared their will upon 
them is a travesty of truth. If there is one thing more certain than 
another it is this, that the people of Great Britain have almost always 
regarded Irish legislation with the most profound indifference, and 
that the House of Lords in rejecting or amending those Bills have 
never yet resisted the will of the people in the most remote degree. 

Of the remainder of the rejected and “ mangled ” Billsit is worthy 
of remark that no less than nine have been Bills for permitting 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, a subject upon which few 
would have the hardihood to hold that the people have ever declared 
their convictions, or which they looked upon with any other feeling 
than apathetic disregard. It is a subject which has never been a 
party question, placed before the people at any general election, or 
even formed a plank in any party platform. So that if we put the 
Irish Bills and the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bills together, it will be 
seen that nearly one-half of the “mangled” and rejected Bills have 
had reference to two classes of subjects upon which the people have 
never been moved in any great degree. It should be also noted that 
seven of the remainder have been Bills for removing Jewish Dis- 
abilities, and though nobody now would defend the House of Lords 
for the position they took up upon this matter, yet it would be rash 
to assert that they lagged much or even at all behind the general 
opinion of the country. The depth and persistency of religious 
prejudice is such that it is at least probable that the contrary was 
the case. 

It is clear from what has been said that many of the “mangled ” 
and rejected Bills have already been accounted for, and that no 
resistance of the declared wishes of the people have ever really been 
involved, It remains to consider those upon which it may fairly be 
presumed that some amount of popular desire has been expressed, 
and for which the democracy have felt some emotional regard. But 
in the first place it should not be forgotten that differences may arise 
between the two Houses not merely on legislative questions, but upon 
those of administration also, Now, the boldest champions of the 
people have never ventured to assert that in the latter class of ques- 
tions the Upper House has ever resisted the wishes of the Lower. 
It is a well-established constitutional practice that a Ministry—if it 
has the approval and support of the Commons, is at liberty to dis- 
regard anything in the nature of a vote of censure, whether direct 
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or indirect, which the Lords may pass upon its administrative acts. 
Several instances of this kind have occurred since the Reform Act. 
In 1833, for example, the House of Lords moved an address to the 
King praying his Majesty to give directions to enforce the observance 
by his subjects of neutrality in the civil war in Portugal. This was 
deemed to be equivalent to a vote of censure on the Government, but 
having subsequently obtained a vote of confidence in the House of Com- 
mons, they disregarded the proceedings of the other House, and 
remained in office. Again, in 1839, the House of Lords appointed a 
Committee to inquire into the Marquis of Normanby’s administration 
as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. This was regarded by the Government 
as equivalent to a vote of censure upon their Irish policy. Thereupon, 
Lord John Russell, as leader of the Government in the House of 
Commons, obtained a vote of confidence in that House upon their 
Irish policy; and the Ministry remained in office. Then, in 1850, 
the House of Lords passed a motion which implied a censure upon 
the conduct of the Foreign Secretary, Lord Palmerston, in relation 
to Greece. On this occasion a vote of confidence was obtained in 
the Commons on the motion, not of one of the Ministers themselves, 
but upon that of an unofficial member of the House; and again 
the action of the other House was disregarded. Lastly, in 1871, 
when the purchase system in the army was abolished by the Royal 
Warrant, a vote of censure was passed by the House of Lords upon 
the Ministry for their conduct in the matter. But in this case they 
did not even take the course of obtaining a vote of confidence from 
their supporters in the Commons, and, though their conduct was 
sharply criticised by many, yet the motion of the Lords was entirely 
ignored. So that it is placed beyond a doubt that in any case where 
a difference arises between the two Houses in any administrative 
matter, the will of the popular Chamber is by constitutional practice 
allowed to prevail. 

A conflict between the two Houses can only arise upon matters 
confined to the legislative sphere ; and even from that comparatively 
attenuated class there has already been carved out all those measures 
which deal with questions of finance. For whatever the powers of 
the Upper House may be in law and theory upon financial matters, 
yet by constitutional practice there has tacitly been conceded to the 
Commons the exclusive right to deal with them. So that there 
only remains to be considered the larger class of bills of a more 
general kind; and with regard to these an impartial survey of the 
facts will demonstrate beyond doubt that the Radical indictment of 
the House of Lords has no substantial basis, or at least has been 
couched in a very exaggerated form. 

The Reform Act of 1832 is the only rational starting point for 
such a survey as it is here proposed to undertake. Prior to that 
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Act the House of Commons was so little representative, and was so 
directly under the influence of the Lords, that any comparison of 
the conduct of the two Houses would be essentially misleading. 
Since then the Lower Chamber has been delivered from its trammels, 
and has struck out an independent line of its own; and it will be 
of interest to see how far it has really reflected the wishes of the 
people it has claimed to represent, and whether it has done so in any 
degree appreciably greater than the House of Lords, with which, 
according to the Radical theory, it is supposed to have been in 
continual conflict. We think it will be found that this theory that 
the House of Commons has been a sort of popular St. George, 
engaged in giving death-blows to the dragon of privilege and oppres- 
sion, is nothing less than an imaginative figment and a very pretty 
fable. In the first place it is worthy of remark that what the House 
of Lords claims and disclaims has often been expressly stated by 
themselves. For instance, so long ago as 1846 the then Earl of 
Derby said: “It has never been the course in this House to resist a 
continued and deliberately expressed public opinion. Your Lord- 
ships always have bowed and always will bow to the expression of 
such an opinion ; but it is yours to check hasty legislation leading 
to irreparable evils.” Again, Lord Lyndhurst, speaking in 1858, said : 
“T never understood, nor could such a principle be acted upon, that 
we were to make a firm, determined, persevering stand against the 
opinion of the other House of Parliament, when that opinion is 
backed by the opinion of the people.’ And similar statements have 
often been made since then. The claim made is a moderate one, and 
it is hardly possible for any fair-minded inquirer to maintain that 
this claim has in practice been stretched or exceeded. It would be 
difficult to show a case since the Reform Act where they have 
opposed a prolonged and serious resistance to the passing of any 
measure upon which the people were determinedly resolved. If all 
the great measures—great, that is to say, as being based on funda- 
mental principles and profoundly affecting our polity and govern- 
ment—which since the Reform Act have been added to the Statute 
Book, be reviewed before the mind, it will be found that such a 
resistance has never even been attempted. 

First of all there is that important class of measures affecting the 
extension of the franchise; measures which, as directly going down 
to the first principles of government itself, form the very highest 
subject which can possibly engage the attention of the legislator. 
The course of events here has been something very different from 
that which the Radical politician would make it appear. The attitude 
taken up on this class of questions by the two Houses presents a 
remarkable contrast. Twice only since 1832 have Reform Bills been 
sent up from the House of Commons to the House of Lords, and on 
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the first occasion the Bill was passed by the Lords without delay, 
while on the second the period of time which elapsed prior to the 
final passing of the Bill was so short, that to convert the incident 
into an example of the obstructiveness of the Lords is supremely 
ridiculous. The motive of their action was to ensure the simul- 
taneous passing of a Redistribution Bill, a principle of which the 
Government showed their approval by their own admissions and the 
line of action which they immediately adopted. It was the very 
principle which had previously been acted on by Ministers and the 
House of Commons when the Reform Bills of 1866 and 1867 were 
introduced. Mr. Gladstone himself made a Redistribution Bill part 
of his scheme of Reform in 1866; and so, too, in the following year 
it became part and parcel of the measures dealing with the Franchise 
which the Conservative Government passed into law. In a word, 
the House of Lords only insisted on the observance of a principle, the 
justice and expediency of which had long been recognised. But it 
would seem that in all the Lords do, some people can only see the 
cloven foot. This, then, is the record of the Lords. What is that 
of the Commons? It will hardly be believed that from 1832 up to 
1867 there were few sessions in which the House of Commons did not 
reject by considerable, and usually by large, majorities some measure 
of reform. The Bills introduced were of all kinds; some were 
moderate, and some were extreme; but they all met with the same 
fate, and were contemptuously rejected. Ministers, whether Whig 
or Tory, at least agreed in this, that they would have nothing to ie 
with a Reform Bill. Even Lord John Russell assumed an attitude 
of resistance to any extension of the franchise so firm that he earned 
for himself the nickname of “ Finality Jack; ” and it was long indeed 
before he could bring himself to see that the limit of the suffrage 
had not been already reached. It was not until 1854 that he intro- 
duced his Reform Bill, and even then he allowed it to be dropped ; 
while the amount of fervour which the representatives of the people 
felt for any project of reform may be inferred from the fact that 
very nearly fifteen years were permitted to elapse from that year 
before sufficient force was evoked to drive any Bill for extending 
the franchise through the House. Whatever the Peers may have 
felt upon this important question, it seems impossible to doubt that 
the popular chamber cared not a jot about it. At the door of that 
house the Reformers hammered persistently for years, and could not 
obtain a hearing. If the House of Lords have resisted the will of the 
people for a week or a month, the House of Commons have certainly 
resisted it for years, and that is the verdict which the impartial 
historian will have to give. 

There is another subject which is closely connected with the Fran- 
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chise, and the history of which is almost equally instructive, and 
that is the Ballot. The part of the present generation now growing 
into manhood is so accustomed to that system of taking the votes, 
that it seems to belong to the natural order of things, and not to 
be what it really is, a comparatively recent institution. Now, in the 
black book against the House of Lords it is recorded that in 1871 
they rejected a Ballot Bill, and in the following year they mangled 
another. Upon the face of it, and to the rising generation, this seems a 
monstrous crime. But to give the bare facts, and to strip them of the 
colouring of all surrounding circumstances, is to produce a very false 
impression. It is worse than that; it is a disingenuous perversion of 
history and a wilful departure from historical truth. For what are, 
indeed, the facts? In the first place, it may be noted that the Ballot 
was a subject about which even Liberals and Radicals were not by any 
means agreed. Even so sincere a friend of the people as John Stuart 
Mill persistently wrote and spoke against it. Then the House of Com- 
mons itself had ever since 1832 continually rejected the proposal. It 
was introduced first by Mr. Grote, and then by others year after 
year, and, like all Reform Bills, was summarily rejected. It would 
be easy, but it would be tedious, to enumerate the various occasions 
on which the House of Commons did the very same thing which the 
House of Lords have been severely blamed for only doing once in 
1871. It should surely not be a matter of surprise that the Upper 
House for once should hesitate to commit itself to doing that about 
which the Lower House had been thinking for twice a score of years. 
But they passed the Bill on the very next occasion when it reached 
them, not indeed even then without offence. They introduced a 
clause for making secret voting optional, a not very wise amendment, 
it is true, but hardly one that should be described as “ mangling.” 
For, having regard to the then divided state of opinion on the sub- 
ject, the value of the amendment was at least open to discussion. 

In connection with this branch of the inquiry which relates to 
questions of the franchise and reform, there remains to be considered 
one more subject, which, though of subsidiary importance in itself, 
nevertheless has a history which is not without meaning. This is 
the abolition of the property qualification for Members of Parliament. 
It might have been supposed that this would have been a measure 
of reform which a representative chamber would have hastened to 
carry. Yet so far was this from being the case that the proposal was 
rejected in 1837, and, though it formed an important article in the 
people’s charter, yet it was quietly shelved until 1858; and then it 
passed through the House of Lords as quickly as it had done through 
the House of Commons. 

It is on questions of religious liberty that the Lords have perhaps 
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been most strenuously attacked ; and though they themselves would 
not deny that their policy has not always been as wise and generous 
as it might have been, yet here, too, the case against them has been 
quite unduly magnified. Take the case of the Abolition of Church 
Rates, for example. It cannot be denied that Bills for effecting this 
object were rejected by the Lords; but it is surely only fair to state 
that the Commons had not several, but many, times, rejected Bills 
with a similar intention. Nor should it be forgotten that since 1832, 
with very rare exceptions, the Lords have been as forward as the 
Commons in removing the civil disabilities of Catholics and Dissen- 
ters. In one case certainly, that of the legal status of the Trustees 
of Nonconformist Chapels, the initiative was due to Lord Lyndhurst, 
who, in 1844, introduced a Bill himself. And what was the conduct 
of the Lords with regard to the most important measure affecting a 
question of religion which has come before Parliament since 1832— 
namely, the Disestablishment of the Church in Ireland? Though a 
Suspensory Bill had been previously rejected, the Bill for Disestablish- 
ment itself was passed without delay. 

The subject of the Corn Laws is one which throws a little light on 
the matter which is now under our review. Here, again, it might 
have been supposed that the reformed House of Commons would have 
hastened to ensure the abolition of those restrictive laws, which it 
was well said caused multitudes to suffer in order that a few land- 
lords might grow rich. But they did nothing of the sort. Every 
Corn Law Bill which came before them they either tossed aside or 
else abandoned after a more or less acrimonious debate. At all events, 
it required about fifteen years’ outside agitation of a fervid kind, and 
the extremest pressure of the public opinion of the country, to impel 
the people’s House to take the question up in a determined spirit 
and to push it to a practical conclusion. It, perhaps, need hardly be 
remarked that when the measure reached the House of Lords it was 
passed without delay. And when, in 1850, an amendment to the 
address was moved in both Houses, which was intended to revive 
the old protective system, the Lords were as prompt as the Commons 
in rejecting the proposal. 

A few minor incidents in our Parliamentary history remain to be 
considered. There is, for example, the question of Land Law 
Reform, for their attitude on which the Lords have been most severely 
censured. But what has been the attitude of the Lower House upon 
this matter? The truth is that that House has never troubled to 
consider it at all; or, when it did consider it, it did so in a most 
illiberal spirit. For instance, in the years 1850 and 1854, Mr. 
Locke King introduced Bills for abolishing the law of primogeniture ; 
but they were summarily rejected by substantial majorities. Or 
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take again the so-called “ taxes on knowledge.” In 1860 the House 
of Lords rejected a Bill for the repeal of the duties on paper, and 
were very harshly criticised for their conduct. Yet it must in all 
fairness be considered that they had only done what the House 
of Commons had done before them. In the years 1852 and 1853 
Mr. Milner Gibson had moved the repeal of the duties, but his pro- 
posals were immediately rejected. And so, too, with the cognate 
question of newspaper stamps. Here, again, Mr. Milner Gibson had 
not «, little trouble in inducing the House of Commons to vote their 
abolition, and it was not until 1855 that he succeeded. But it is no- 
where recorded of the Lords that they opposed their abolition. 
Ther., again, much has been made of the defeat by the Lords of the 
Army Purchase Bill of 1871. But it is surely pertinent to remark 
that, the sole interest that the House of Commons had ever taken in 
the matter was, in 1862, to decline to consider it at all. And in 
connection with this subject it is well to bear in mind that the House 
of Commons had many times refused to abolish the system of flogging 
in the army, a system which in these days of larger sympathy would 
never be permitted for a moment. 

The sketch which has been given is a short one, but it contains 
incident enough to emphasise the lesson that it is not true to say 
that the House of Lords has been a reactionary or retrogressive body ; 
it would rather on the contrary appear that the other House has so 
far belied its representative character as to have frequently assumed 
an attitude of determined opposition to many measures of an 
enlightened and really useful kind. It has often slammed the door in 
the face of those reformers whose efforts, now that they have 
eventually been crowned with success, meet with the almost unani- 
mous approval of the nation. So that we are almost driven to the 
conclusion that from 1832 to as late at least as 1867 the Lower 
House either was not truly representative at all, or that if it was 
representative, it flagrantly refused to reflect the wishes of the 
people. Perhaps John Stuart Mill was right in his declared opinion 
that the House of Commons was very little improved by the Reform 
Act of 1832, and that that Act was to be valued chiefly because it 
broke the spell that had bound the British people to a reluctance to 
promote any changes whatsoever. But whichever be the truer 
version of the facts, it is clear that the House of Lords in the few 
cases where it conflicted with the Commons, never really resisted the 
will of the people. And even in those cases where in the light of 
subsequent events it is seen that the House of Lords has acted 
wrongly, it would be most unphilosophic to assume that they were 
not justified at the time in what they did. It betrays a lack of 
retrospective imagination to treat the rejection and amendment of 
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bills by the Lords en bloc as so many instances of stupid Tory pre- 
judice. Not even the wisest of us are infallible; and there have 
been few statesmen who have not found occasion at some time in 
their lives to change their opinions. Sir Robert Peel helped to 
pass the Catholic Emancipation Acts and the Corn Law Repeal 
Acts, though he had formerly given them his most strenuous opposi- 
tion ; while Mr. Gladstone in the early years of his parliamentary 
life deshared that he hoped that he would never live to see the day 
when the Irish Church should be disestablished or the Act of Union 
repealed. It is said that the Institute of France once rejected as 
impossible the invention for steam navigation which had been offered 
to Napoleon, and it would be just as foolish to call the Institute an 
obscurantist body as it is to condemn the House of Lords for want of 
prescience or insight. 

There are good reasons, indeed, why the House of Lords should be 
reformed, and there may possibly be good ones why it should be 
abolished altogether ; but the worst service the Radicals can do to 
the cause which they maintain is to give bad reasons for the con- 
clusion they have reached. It is permissible to any man to form 
any opinion that he pleases, but it is not permitted him to give bad 
reasons for doing so. It is better to abstain from giving reasons 
altogether than to give those which are unsound. So if the House 
of Lords is to be attacked at all, let the attack be made on grounds 
which will bear investigation.. That is the only way to approach 
this question in a reasonable spirit, and to ensure a right treatment 
of this most important matter. 

C. B. Royiance Kenr. 
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I never knew Rubinstein as well as I knew Liszt. He passed 
before me like a meteor in *58, ’77, and ’81. There was something 
Titanic and indescribable about the man. As a mere pianist, Billow 
was more accurate, Liszt more romantic. Sophie Menter could play 
quite as fast and nearly as loud. The sensibility of Chopin, the 
elegance of Mendelssohn, and the earnest and affectionate virtuosity 
of Madame Schumann, the incomparable arpeggio playing of Thal- 
berg, the bewilderingly high level of present pianoforte playing, all 
seem somehow to leave Rubinstein apart upon a mountain. It was 
graceful of Liszt to surrender openly the sceptre of virtuosity to 
Rubinstein, but it was needless, for from the time that the greatest 
pianist of the nineteenth century ceased to play in public—just 
about forty years ago—the sentiment of the whole musical world 
installed Rubinstein in his seat. The two men were very different— 
the elder brilliant, talkative, loving all men and all women and 
children—the other, far less social, expansive, polished, eloquent, 
or universally well-informed. In virtuosity pure and simple, it is 
possible that Liszt, in his best days, excelled Rubinstein ; but now 
John Ella is dead, there is probably no one alive in England whose 
opinion would be final on such a delicate question. But both giants 
were alike in the possession of certain personal qualities, felt, like 
those of Jenny Lind and Paganini, throughout whole continents, 
but absolutely defying analysis. Why, when Rubinstein or Liszt 
appeared, all other pianists had to take a back seat. It is quite 
impossible to say——it may be too soon to speak of Paderewski 
finally, he is too recent a product—but in an age of prodigious 
technique—with Rubinstein’s hand scarce cold in the sepulechre— 
Paderewski, too, seems to have the power of distancing rivals without 
an effort. And what is it? That great gulf fixed between the 
absolutely first rank and the crop of splendid seconds. There have 
been cases where the award has been delayed; but let three decades 
go by, the public is never wrong ; and its award is absolutely final. 

Amongst composers, we at once place in the first class Handel, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Wagner—Mendelssohn o’ertopping the seconds, 
a little apart, not easy to class—and amongst the phenomenal 
virtuosities of the nineteenth century, Paganini, Liszt, Rubinstein 
(apologies to Sarasate and Paderewski, who can well afford to wait 
for a final award till at least the year 1900). 

Many of us can remember the astonishing sensation produced by 
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Rubinstein in 1869. He had been in England three times before, 
but all of a sudden the public seemed to awake to his supreme merit. 
The high-priced tickets, £1 1s. and 15s., if I remember rightly, were 
bought up and re-sold. There was no getting into the hall. I 
happened to secure a seat not far from the piano, on the platform. 
When the great pianist entered, the people “rose at” him. The 
head was massive and Beethovenesque. He looked pale and resolute, 
and cold to the applause, but like a man who meant to do and dare 
greatly. His small eyes, never strong, had a half-closed, mystic, 
abstract look; his hair was thick and tumbled; his gait far from 
graceful; but the instant he sat down to the piano a change seemed 
to come over him. His absorption was irresistible and contagious. 
He retained the old habit—caught from Liszt—of tossing his head 
back occasionally and passing a vagrant hand through his bushy, 
leonine mane. He often raised high his hands, and swooped down 
on the piano like an eagle upon its prey—another mannerism— 
also caught from the great Abbate by all his disciples. But from 
the moment he began, the attention was enthralled, and for two 
hours and a half the excitement continued trance-like, or at fever 
pitch, until the pent-up enthusiasm at the close culminated, one day 
when I was there, in a four-fold recall. The programme was divided 
into three parts, the older masters being played with exquisite 
tenderness and restraint. It was when he arrived at the Chopin 
section that he began to produce some of those prodigious and 
tornado-like effects, to which that music lends itself. 

The Chopin Funeral March was conceived with an elevation 
which took the room by surprise. Often as I had heard it, I felt I 
had never properly heard it till then. I have never heard, nor dream 
of hearing it so again. It was eloquent emotion, almost amounting 
to imagery. The platform became a vision. The sad procession came 
winding on, and seemed to move off and lapse into sorrowful silence 
at the close of the ceremony. The use of ppp for the closing 
section of the March gave the somewhat abrupt ending just its right 
impressiveness and finish. The contrast of the presto which followed, 
rather faster than “greased lightning,” as the Americans would say, 
was perfectly electric in its effect on the still dreaming audience. 

Words give but a faint idea of such moments. One may dwell on 
the lovely legato playing of Chopin’s Etudes, the refinement of 
touch, which at times seemed to caress the single notes, until the 
prolonged vibration kept up under the fingers began to sing on, as 
it were, of its own accord—the valse caprice dashed through with 
the wild relentless vigour of a thunderbolt—the crucial moments 
when the mighty executant seemed to hover for a moment between 
a fiasco which became a splendid triumph. ‘“ Words! words! 
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words!” as says Hamlet, but let them stand for impressions unique, 
imperial, indelible. 

That Rubinstein played at times incorrectly, wildly, even in- 
solently, is quite true, and the critics who enraged him so were quite 
right to say so. What happened was this: Rubinstein soon per- 
ceived—what, alas! all good virtuosi are not slow to discover—that 
the English (or a good leaven of them in every audience) “are not a 
musical people.” They can be taken with a claptrap effect whilst 
deaf to more subtle and legitimate efforts. Rubinstein would seem 
at times to play down to them in scorn and mock them, or stalk 
through his part ina rage. The critics reproved him, and he left 
the country in a huff; but it was temper and want of patience with a 
public who, though not musical, paid well, and offered him every 
kind of homage. He should have been contented with the cultivated 
portion of it who had really created the taste for him, but Rubinstein 
was extremely irritable. I have known him get up from the table 
in the middle of dinner and leave the company for no reason except 
that he was bored. 

Rubinstein was undoubtedly inaccurate at times; people who held 
scores through those long programmes could easily find that out. 
He not only embroidered even Beethoven, but he would invent Bach. 
What he invented was probably quite as good as what he happened 
to forget, and always extremely interesting ; still it was not note for 
note, and that is what the dullards gloated over. 

Bilow was more accurate, but even Biilow forgot or manufactured a 
bar or two occasionally. But these, if spots, were spots in the sun, and 
certainly all Rubinstein did or left undone serve but to accentuate his 
individuality and display his genius in new and startling lights. 

Liszt had the same happy faculty of gilding his errors and adoring 
his faults. I remember Mr. Moscheles telling me how on one occa- 
sion Liszt came down on a wrong note in the treble, when, with 
admirable sang froid, he lingered on it for a moment as though he 
had done it on purpose, and then with a light arpeggio the whole 
length down the key-board and up again he reached the right note 
in the treble as he came up, and transformed a blemish into a sudden 
beauty. 

Rubinstein was a prodigious emotional accumulator, and his power 
of soul-concentration was no doubt largely the secret of the effect he 
produced, You can only get out of a performance what you put into 
it. You may walk through your part, or you may immolate your- 
self; the public reflects you exactly. Rubinstein immolated himself 
when he was in earnest. I have never heard him play better than 
to a dozen people in John Ella’s little drawing-room, 9, Victoria 
Square. Ella, whose judgment in music, and especially in virtuosity, 
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was nearly infallible; all his verdicts upon music and musicians 
having been generally accepted—John Ella, the founder of the 
Musical Union, discerned Rubinstein from the first, and when the 
obscure Russian Pole became famous, to his honour be it said, he 
never forgot his early obligations to Ella. On one occasion he came 
all the way from St. Petersburg to play for him at the Musical Union 
—refused his honorarium—declined to play anywhere else, and 
returned immediately. Ella used to tell the story with pardonable 
pride. Rubinstein loved John Ella, and he showed it with the effu- 
siveness of a child. 

I remember that Ella had a pretty little niece of seventeen stay- 
ing with him on one occasion, when suddenly a great, uncouth, 
unkempt presence burst into the room, fell upon Ella’s neck, and, 
with clasped arms, kissed him twice, Franco more, on both cheeks. 
The little niece fled in dismay ; but when he was gone she asked, 
“Who was that dreadful, wild-looking man, uncle, who rushed in 
and kissed you and hugged you so ?” 

“Why, my dear child, that was the great Rubinstein!” “Oh, 
uncle!” said the girl in a burst of enthusiasm. ‘‘ How I wish he’d 
kissed me!” But kissing, it seems, goes by favour. Liszt kissed 
Rubinstein when he first heard the boy play in Paris. Men- 
delssohn kissed the boy Joachim after hearing him play Bach’s 
Ciaconna. Liszt once told me in tones full of awe that when 
Beethoven had been induced, .with some difficulty, to hear him 
play at a concert as a juvenile prodigy, the great man kissed him 
“oui ””—and I can hear the sententious rotundity of Liszt’s voice 
now—* C’est vrai, j’ai recu le baiser de Beethoven!” Perhaps I 
may be allowed to record with some pride and all humility, that 
I was similarly honoured by Richard Wagner, who, after reading an 
article of mine about himself, published in the Contemporary Review, 
met me in the anteroom of Dannreuther’s house in Orme Square one 
night (when he had been declaiming his Parsifa/ out loud to George 
Eliot, Ruskin, and others), and embraced me d /a Rubinstein on both 
cheeks. 

At Ella’s Rubinstein always seemed at home. What artist could 
fail to be so? Had not Mendelssohn, Gounod, Lablache, Madame 
Schumann, Moscheles, and almost every other musical celebrity, at 
one time or another, met each other there ? 

It was one Sunday night that I was especially impressed with the 
intense power of concentration which Rubinstein put into what some 
would have called his least ambitious efforts. I sat close to him and 
watched him play a quiet nocturne of Chopin’s. He sat almost 
quite motionless ; presently the beads of sweat stood upon his fore- 
head, and before he had done actually poured down his face and 
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dropped on the keyboard. Yet there was nothing mechanically 
difficult in what he played, and a little way off no one would have 
thought he was exerting himself at all. He rose immediately and 
left the room. Ella followed him, but returned at once. ‘ Rubin- 
stein has gone down stairs to smoke a cigarette by himself, that is 
all.” (He was an inveterate cigarette smoker.) He was in a fever 
of excitement, and he did not come up for an hour. 

On one other occasion I heard Rubinstein in private, and to great 
advantage. I think it wasin 1858. After a Crystal Palace concert, 
at which he had played, I dined with him at George, now Sir George, 
Grove’s house at‘Sydenham. Grove was then Secretary to the 
Crystal Palace Company. Rubinstein was, to say the least, odd at 
dinner, and I think he got up more than once, and seemed to have 
little appetite; but later on we all went into the drawing-room, 
which opened on to the lawn. It was bright moonlight; there was 
no other light, and we needed none. Rubinstein went to the grand 
piano at the dark end of the room, and disappeared. Robert Brown- 
ing, Grove, and myself took no further notice of him, but we all 
went to the folding window, which opened on to the moonlit garden, 
and we sat down cross-legged on the floor to wait events. Presently 
Rubinstein began in the darkness Beethoven’s thirty-two variations, 
and he went through the whole of them in wondrous fashion. But 
something more elemental was to follow in the shape of Schubert’s 
Eri King. Anything more weird and terrible I never heard ; 
the despairing cry of the child as the fearful Erl King rode with it 
through the forest, the crashing pace, the awful calm of death as the 
whirlwind of struggle dies away ; and all this coming out of the dark- 
ness and filling the room with thunder of melody, concord, and 
discord ; and the ceaseless galloping of the death-steed through the 
forest. It was an experience never to be forgotten. In the silence 
that followed the summer moonlight seemed to fall more softly, not 
one of us spoke—a little night-wind whispered in the trees. 

I believe the next day it was found that a couple of hammers had 
succumbed. People used to say that Rubinstein broke strings— 
others said his touch was so fine and elastic that, even when strongest, 
he never broke anything. Neither statement is correct: what he 
broke was not strings but hammers. There were always two grand 
pianos on the platform whenever he played, and there was usually 
some damage found after a recital; but playing as he did, condens- 
ing the whirlwind and imprisoning the thunder, the wonder is not 
that he broke hammers, but that he did not break a// the hammers 
—when, for instance, he played a Chopin polonaise, or Liszt’s 
arrangement of the overture to Tannhduser. 

Rubinstein will not take rank as a composer of the first class, He 
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belongs really to the Mendelssohn epoch, and there was war between 
the house of Rubinstein and the house of Wagner. This is the 
more strange as Rubinstein went as far as Chopin and Schumann, 
after which he proclaimed in the most arbitrary manner, finis musice 
—a formula which, it is comforting to remember, has successively 
done duty for Hindel, Mozart, Beethoven, and now, with somewhat 
more plausibility, is being applied to Wagner. 

Rubinstein’s close association and unbounded admiration for 
Liszt, also makes his inability to follow Wagner a little strange. 
But there seem to be two classes of minds—one indeed (and this is 
true of by far the greater number of us all)—one stops and stiffens, 
the other is to a greater or less degree receptive and progressive to 
the end. Goethe read Byron with enthusiasm in his old age, but 
Bulwer and “ Christopher North” (Professor Wilson) and a host of 
“ authorities’ fuiled to discern Tennyson. The experienced Sir 
George Macfarren and the holy army of Mendelssohnites, not to 
mention the learned Félix himself, could never really stomach 
Wagner (but Cipriani Potter, the friend of Beethoven, admired Liszt 
and Wagner in his old age). Verdi and Sullivan, though both be- 
longing musically the one to the Mendelssohn, the other to the 
Rossini school and epoch, have been really progressive, and able to 
read, and to some extent assimilate, the Berlioz and Wagner scores 
—witness the /cit-motif in Aida and the atmospheric colouring of 
the Golden Legend. 

Nor is it possible to deny that Rubinstein, like Gounod, whilst 
denouncing Wagner, was greatly indebted to him. It is, however, 
to be feared that a little personal feeling may have tinged Rubin- 
stein’s over-disparagement of his great rival. Neither Liszt nor 
Rubinstein deserve to be mentioned in the same breath with Wagner 
as composers. Liszt knew this, but he could crave, and crave in 
vain, to be a great composer, without cheapening his mighty friend, 
Wagner, whom he supported and worshipped. Rubinstein could 
not do this. 

It is doubtful also whether Liszt failed so completely as did 
Rubinstein to estimate his own real position in the scale of com- 
posers. Liszt was often disappointed, but he never whined about 
being a misunderstood man, persecuted by jealous rivals; nor did 
he ever attempt to lift himself by trampling upon others. He more 
often lifted others and forgot his own personal interests. It was 
not a pleasant trait in so great a man as Rubinstein, to find him 
fixing his recital days in London concurrently with Wagner’s appear- 
ances at the Albert Hall, and holding himself markedly aloof from 
the great Maestro. 

Rubinstein was very ambitious, and in this respect he resembled 
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Gustave Doré, and his failure in big things was also very similar. 
Rubinstein was extremely anxious to treat sacred subjects in the 
form of musical dramas. Here, too, he was indebted to Wagner for 
his conception. But he was without Wagner’s fine tact and insight. 
I remember one night, when the matter was being discussed, 
Rubinstein remarked upon the great love and reverence English 
people had for the Bible. Now the Bible stories especially lent 
themselves to dramatic treatment, and England, he thought, of all 
countries, would be the right place for such performances as he 
would like to see. 

Robert Browning, who was present, said that he did not think the 
English public would stand it for a moment. Rubinstein was 
much surprised. ‘The fact is,” continued Browning, “ it is the 
very reverence which the English have for the Bible which would 
make it impossible for them to witness, without a shock, stories 
which have become idealised as part of their religion put upon the 
stage.” 

Rubinstein alluded to our love of oratorios, in which operatic 
singers appear, where, as in Elijah, the dialogue is as dramatic as it 
is possible to conceive ; in short, the Elijah is a sacred drama, cast 
somewhat in the Greek mould, with its interpretative chorus. The 
only thing wanting is the scenery, costume, and the action. It 
was then pointed out to Rubinstein that in the popular oratorios 
of Handel and Mendelssohn there was no attempt at elaborating a 
more or less fanciful drama by taking liberties with the sacred text, 
or modifying the conception of the sacred characters. The dialogue 
was merely the piecing of texts together constructively for the sake 
of giving a connected narrative in a form suitable for musical treat- 
ment. 

“No one in England,” said Browning, “would tolerate Elijah any 
more than Christ dressed up and strutting about on the operatic 
stage.” 

The proposal made not long ago to put John the Baptist before 
the footlights, which was received with such horror and even 
official disapproval in England, fully justifies Browning’s verdict ; 
but Rubinstein could not in the least understand it. 

This conversation, I am bound to say, took place before thousands 
of English people had visited the Oberammergau play. It is gene- 
rally agreed that under the very peculiar conditions of primitive 
simplicity there realised, the sacred spectacle is unrolled before the 
spectator not only without offence, but with something even more 
than an oratorio-like edification ; but no one thinks of transferring 
the Crucifixion or Pilate’s Judgment Hall to Drury Lane or Covent 
Garden as an appropriate scenic sequel to the “ Derby Day.” 
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. There is something of the same sort of feeling about Wagner’s 
Parsifal, more than one scene of which is vividly suggestive of 
Christ’s personality and presence. But neither Parsifa/ nor the 
Oberammergau play were known in England when Browning 
spoke ; indeed Parsifa/ was not in existence. There is, however, a 
great difference between even such a daring attempt as Pars/ful and 
the realistic dramatisation of sacred subjects contemplated by Rubin- 
stein. The Oberammergau play, like the oratorio, is a sort of 
religious function, whilst the Parsifa/ is an allegorical music drama 
of the deepest ethical significance ; but at no moment is Parsifai 
Christ any more than Kundry is the Magdalen. 

When the black knight is unhelmed and the profuse auburn hair 
parted down the middle falls on either side of a face suggestive of 
the traditional head of Christ in the Roman catacombs—when the 
rest of Parsifal’s armour is stripped off and he sits down in a long 
flowing white robe, woven without seam—and when the penitent, 
humbly kneeling at his feet, weeps and wipes them with the hair of 
her head, and Parsifal moves above her the hands that bless—it is 
Christ and the Magdalen; but it is also King Arthur and Guinevere. 
All penitent women are there, and all Christ-like souls. It remains 
no profanation or parody of unique personages—simply the typical 
summing up of an eternally recurrent situation. 

This distinction would never have been clear to Rubinstein, or he 
would have talked, as he habitually did, of the dramatisation of the 
whole Bible in a series of sacred music dramas. 

Moses and Christus, which are to be heard in Germany in 1895, are 
specimens of these projected operas, and doubtless the art world will 
soon be again convulsed upon the subject. 

In speaking of the composition of a genius hors de ligne, like 

Rubinstein, of course everything must be relatively understood. 
Whilst his ambitious orchestral compositions are chiefly overloaded 
failures, and his operas without proportion and charm, nothing can 
exceed the beauty of his well-known songs and duets ; and his chamber 
music will long hold the concert-room and rivet the public by its 
melody, rush, and, it must be admitted, a certain fiery ad captandum 
sensationalism. 

Rubinstein worked without the inventive fertility of Schumann, 
the facility of Schubert, the restraint and finish of Mendelssohn, or 
the sustained power of Wagner. Like Chopin, he was great in 
small things, but small in great ones. It has been said that his later 
compositions are without the charm of his earlier ones—certainly, 
the mechanical exercises which Hoffmann is fond of playing as speci- 
mens of his beloved master’s later style are without sweetness and 
light, and seem to emanate from a restless and unsatisfied mind. The 
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sun of his musical genius went down in a sort of cloud, the sky was 
not tender, nor were the tints rich. 

Rubinstein obeyed no regular law of development. He stands 
out in the sea like a rugged wave-beaten rock, catching wild gleams 
of beauty in the sunrise, or revelling in the midnight storm, with 
its cataracts of silver foam; now the cries of the wild birds are 
about him, and scathing lightning; and now the summer moon- 
beams and the whisper of the night wind. All moods of nature 
were his moods, and all symbols were the spells by which he worked, 
great ‘“ cloud-weaver of phantasmal hopes and fears.” No Molian 
harp vibrated more sensitively to the lightest breath than his soul 
to the gentlest sigh of human emotion; but the thunder of his 
passion was as a hurricane sweeping everything before it—piano, 
pianist, audience, all seemed to vanish; it was like assisting at a 
cataclysm of nature. 

A man dowered with such breadth of soul, such sensibility, and 
such power of self-manifestation, is a great phenomenon in the world 
of Art. Whole continents are indebted to him; he passes from one 
hemisphere to another—a mighty consoler, recreator of the heart, 
burden-lifter of humanity, interpreting for thousands what they 
know but cannot render—thoughts, feelings, hopes, longings, foot- 
falls on the threshold of another world, which— 





‘* Words are powerless to express 
And leave them still unsaid in part, 
Or say them in too great excess.” 


He is gone, and his magic dies with him. As there are golden 
moments in life which come not back again—a remembered sunset 
of unimaginable beauty, a haunting memory of indelible sweetness— 
so there are special personalities that pass “like ships in the night,” 
out of the darkness into the darkness, leaving but the memory of a 
search-light that irradiated for a few seconds the lonely immensity 
of life’s ocean, revealing an infinite horizon all round, but passing 
like meteors, with a message but half told, and a secret still 
unfathomed. 


It is somewhat unsafe to allude to the exact sums offered to or 
accepted by distinguished artists, but we may safely say that not 
even Liszt obtained the extravagant honoraria since offered to 
Rubinstein and Paderewski. £30,000 was quoted as Paderewski’s 
“earnings” during an American tour. The modest sum of £25,000 
was offered to and declined by Rubinstein for an American recital 
trip. Rubinstein wrote to his friend and agent, Mr. Wolff, thus 
characteristically :— 
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“DEAR FRIEND,—-I cannot understand how you can again and again propose 
such a thing. If you do not succeed in getting my sacred opera performed on 
the stage in Germany, and until one of my operas is given in France, I will 
leaye Peterhof only for my funeral.” 

Rubinstein had an invincible dislike to sitting for his portrait, and 
as far as I know, only one artist in this country was fortunate 
enough to catch him, as it were with a snapshot, on the wing. That 
artist was most appropriately Felix Moscheles, the godson of Felix 
Mendelssohn. One day, in Moscheles’ house, Rubinstein was 
tempted to sit down to a game of whist, of which he was extremely 
fond. ‘I watched him,” said Moscheles to me, “and, of course, I 
did not paint him without his knowledge ; but he would do nothing 
to help me. I watched him to get his fine Beethovenesque, stern, 
and Jove-like look of displeasure. Presently, when the cards were 
bad, it came, and I have tried to fix it. As he rose and gave my can- 
vas a glance, ‘ Ah, there he is!’ he exclaimed. My mother wanted 
him to give me another sitting, but he would not. I could not be 
surprised at him, as he had refused Millais—and, indeed, I don’t 
regret his refusal; I might have spoilt my sketch in oils.” The 
picture, which was exhibited this year, 1894, at the New Gallery, is 
extremely living, and very like ; and the reproductions of it in photo- 
gravure issued by Stacey, of Old Bond Street, are quite as effective. 


H. R. Hawets. 
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Mr. Cuamperiatn has recently declared, amidst the applause of a 
Birmingham audience, that “ tens of thousands of foreigners come to 
our shores every year, who are destitute of all apparent means of 
subsistence, and who are accustomed to so low a standard of living 
that they can very easily undersell the British workman.” The 
British workman himself seems to share Mr. Chamberlain’s view; 
at any rate, the Norwich Trade Union Congress has passed an 
extremely protectionist resolution calling upon the Government to 
abandon the attitude which they adopted towards Lord Salisbury’s 
Bill in July. It is not very often that the leader of the majority in 
the House of Lords, and the moving spirits of the Independent 
Labour Party find themselves upon the same political platform, still 
less often perhaps that Mr. Chamberlain joins hands with the Daily 
Chronicle, The remarkable unanimity displayed in such different 
quarters cannot but raise the question whether, after all, England 
has so much to fear from the coming of the foreigner that she need 
desert the traditions of hospitality which have gone so far to build 
up her greatness in the past. 

In the first place, alien immigration into the United Kingdom is 
only a very small fragment of the general movement of population, 
which will doubtless be the chief determining factor in the labour 
question of the future. Certainly it behoves the British workman to 
take note of that movement and to see for himself, as far as statistics 
will show him, what is likely to be the future distribution of popu- 
lation, and what races are likely to dominate the industry as well as 
the politics of the twentieth century. 

M. Levasseur’s exhaustive work on the subject shows clearly that 
the continent of Europe and the Indian and Chinese Empires 
together contain very nearly three-fourths of the total population 
of the world. As they also contain the whole of the world’s emigrant 
force, all other countries may be safely disregarded by the student 
of the labour question. Competition between European and non- 
European immigrant labour is already a vital question in America 
and Australia, and Indian coolies are not regarded with unmixed 
favour in the West Indies or at the Cape, so that unless the different 
streams diverge from their present course the problem appears likely 
to become more and more complicated. It concerns us, however, 
only indirectly, and the rest of Europe practically not at all. What 
is of moment, and of pressing moment, is the distribution of popula- 
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tion in our own continent, and the degree in which the Slavonic 
East is likely to encroach upon the Teutonic West. At present 
Belgium, England, Holland, Italy, and the German Empire are far 
ahead of all other countries in density of population ; Russia and the 
Scandinavian Peninsula a long way behind. But it by no means 
appears that countries showing the relatively greatest number of 
inhabitants are countries in which the natural increase of population 
is most rapid. The excess of births over deaths in the chief Euro- 
pean countries between 1861 and 1880 is given by the Registrar- 
General in the following order :— 


Norway . . 13°9 per 1,000 selgium six. . 90 per 1,000 
England . . 184 = Austria ; . 86 ss 
German Empire. 12°3 ag Italy . , oe | vA 
Sweden : » 29 - Switzerland . 70 is 
Holland . . 116 ce Hungary 4°] - 
Denmark . » 11:5 = France ; 2:3 si 
Spain ‘ r 9°6 * 


Russia is not included, but M. Levasseur gives the total increase 
of European Russia, exclusive of Poland, as 12-9 per 1,000 between 
1861 and 1883; for Poland it was 18:4; and for Finland, 8°9. 
Immigration into Russia is practically a negligeable quantity, so 
that the whole of this increase may be assigned to natural causes, 
and is the more remarkable in view of the mortality due to famine 
and epidemics. Consequently, if the present rate of growth is main- 
tained and no circumstances intervene likely to induce extensive 
emigration, the thickly-peopled countries of the future are Poland, 
Russia, Scandinavia, and Germany. France, on the other hand, has 
apparently no hope of future growth except through immigration, 
and immigration, be it observed, from the Latin countries, which at 
present rank lowest in industrial development. The census figures 
for the last two decades confirm the statistics already given. Taking 
the increase per cent. for the ten previous years as equivalent to the 
annual increase per 1,000, it appears that up to 1890 the rates of 
increase given above for the earlier period have been maintained in 
Germany, Austria, and Belgium, and surpassed in Holland, Italy, 
and Russia. In France, on the contrary, the very low rate has 
diminished with an accelerated speed, the diminution being as much 
as 79 per cent. greater in the later period. 

Turning to the emigration figures published by Signor Bodio, the 
Director of Statistics at Rome and the greatest living authority on 
the subject, it appears further that the countries whose population 
is increasing are not by any means those whose proportionate loss by 
emigration is the greatest. Taking the average emigration over a 
period of thirteen years, we find that it works out as follows :— 
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Proportion per 





Country. Population. hn el 1,000 Inhabi- 
tants. 
a a 7 
Norway. ; ; 1,999,176 18,386 9°19 | 
United Kingdom ‘ 37,797,013 247,279 6°54 
Sweden ‘ ; ‘ 4,802,751 30,709 6°39 
| Portugal . , ‘ 4,750,000 18,901 3°97 
Denmark . ; ‘ 2,172,205 8,344 3°84 | 
| Italy. ‘ ' . | 80,347,291 102,466 3:37 | 
Switzerland ., 2,917,754 8,007 274 | 
Germany . ‘ . 49,420,842 125,985 2°50 
Spain j ‘ ? 17,500,000 38,248 2°18 | 
Hungary . . , 17,335,929 17,717 1:22 | 
Holland. .)). | 4,511,415 5,107 113 | 
Austria .  . . | 23,839,261 23,050 096 | 
Belgium . : : 6,069,321 4,371 0°72 
| Russia in Europe . | 91,861,910 58,192 | 0°63 
France | 38,095,156 10,429 | 0°25 


Two results are at once apparent. In the first place, the emigra- 
tion from Great Britain, Germany, Italy, and Russia is so absolutely 
large that it constitutes a very serious problem for the countries 
receiving it. Secondly, emigration in the case of Russia is relatively 
so small that-it can involve no appreciable waste of her industrial or 
military strength. Consequently whilst Germany loses annually 2 
per 1,000 more emigrants than her Eastern neighbour, and has a 
smaller excess of births over deaths, there is every reason to fear 
that Teutonic civilisation and the Teutonic standard of comfort may 
be forced to give way to a civilisation at least two centuries nearer 
to barbarism and to a standard of comfort which would go far to 
substantiate Mr. Chamberlain’s charge against alien labour. If this 
is true of Germany and Austria, it is still truer of Norway and 
Sweden, the northernmost Teutonic bulwark against the western 
advance of the Slav. A Slavonic Germany and an Italian France could 
hardly be called a cheering prospect for the continental labour parties. 

When we pass to the United Kingdom, the whole question neces- 
sarily assumes a different character. Our insular position frees us 
from the nightmare of a Russian advance which persistently haunts 
the dreams of Central Europe. We have not to maintain our nation- 
ality on pain of losing our outlying territories, we have only to 
consider whether or not particular districts or groups of individuals 
are, or are not, the losers through the incoming of aliens. The 
recent publication of the Board of Trade, the figures of which 
have not been disputed, has placed it beyond the shadow of doubt 
that alien immigration into the United Kingdom is both absolutely 
and relatively insignificant. Were it not for the fact that the 
immigrants congregate in the three centres— London, Man- 
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chester, and Leeds—and engage almost exclusively in the cabinet- 
making and clothing trades, we should hear little of the “ displace- 
ment of native labour by the lower priced labour of aliens.” After 
a careful comparison of the statistics of ingoing and outgoing pas- 
sengers, Mr. Willis concludes, in his Report to the Board of Trade, 
that the balance outwards was 102,481 in 1890; 96,732 in 1891; 
93,483 in 1892; and 93,299 in 1893. Even allowing for the fact 
that 49 out of every 100 native emigrants return to British shores, 
the net native emigration more than balances these figures. In 
1890 it was 110,218; in 1891, 118,096; in 1892, 114,972; and in 
1893, 109,090. Consequently the difference between the actual loss 
and the loss which would result from native emigration alone, may 
be taken to represent the total number of aliens who have come to 
stay. After making a few minor deductions, Mr. Willis states that 
‘‘we may conclude with approximate accuracy that the whole foreign 
movement into the United Kingdom resulted in an addition to the 
alien population resident in this country of about 12,000 persons in 
1891, of rather less than 11,500 in 1892, and of something under 
6,000 in 1893.” Mr. Chamberlain’s “tens of thousands” would 
have been almost a rhetorical flight in 1891; what becomes of it in 
1893? Nor is the relative significance of these figures any greater 
than their absolute numerical showing. The total number of resi- 
dent foreigners at the last census was 219,523, or 5:8 per 1,000 of 
the population of the United Kingdom. Even with the subsequent 
additions to the foreign population, it remains far below the propor- 
tion reached in other European countries. Germany had 8:8 per 
1,000 in 1890, and Austria 17-2. In France the proportion has been 
steadily rising at each succeeding census, and in 1886 it was as high 
as 29°7. The United States is of course the country par excellence of 
immigration, and also the country which complains most bitterly of 
resulting economic loss; but before comparing it with England it 
should be remembered that there the ratio was 143-2 in 1880, and 
147°7 in 1890. 

It must be repeated, therefore, that if it were not for the fact that 
three-fourths of the total alien emigration arrives at the Port of Lon- 
don, for the most part to remain there, and that more than half of the 
increase in the foreign population between 1881 and 1891 consisted of 
Poles and Russians, the whole question might safely be dismissed with 
scarcely a moment’s consideration. But with 59 per cent. of the 
Russo-Polish element resident in the metropolis, and, moreover, with 
four-fifths of these in the three districts of Whitechapel, St. George’s- 
in-the-East, and Mile End Old Town, it is clear that we have an 
alien labour problem, even if a restricted and local one. What has 
the Board of Trade to tell us of the condition of the immigrants ? 
There is, at any rate, no reason to fear the permanent isolation of 
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the foreign element. Thanks to the “ Anglicising”’ influence of the 
admirable Jewish schools, the children of the immigrants “enter the 
schools Russians and Poles, and emerge often almost indistinguishable 
from English children.” The efforts made to instil into them some- 
thing of English notions of cleanliness together with the English 
language produce a most marked change in their appearance and 
habits. There is equally little ground for believing the current 
assertions of undue pauperism amongst the aliens. It is true that the 
Jewish workman feels no shame in claiming assistance, but the assist- 
ance which he receives is given him largely by the voluntary liberality 
of his co-religionists. Russians and Poles form 18 per cent. of the 
population of Whitechapel, but only 1 per cent. of its paupers. 
Moreover, the widespread activity of the Jewish relief agencies does 
not appear to pauperise the persons relieved in tbe ordinary sense of 
the word. The tenacity of purpose and elasticity of standard which 
have made the Jew what he is, very seldom desert him; “ he will 
take what help he can get, but does not therefore slacken in the 
pursuit of gain,’ nor lose the power of self-help which so often and 
so rapidly converts the newly-arrived “ greener” from a “ sweatee 
into a sweater.” This saying of an English trade unionist sums up 
admirably the peculiar Jewish characteristics which will always 
call forth the animosity of English workmen. The Jew’s infinite 
capacity for suiting his idea of comfort to his circumstances, his 
cheerful acceptance, even after middle life, of a learner’s wages, his 
watchful eagerness to seize on the first opportunity of bettering him- 
self, and the readiness with which in his turn he can become the 
employer of others, are disconcerting to men accustomed to move on 
old-established lines. But when all has been said that can be said 
against the Jew’s method of work, when it has been admitted that 
his workshops are often insanitary, that he breaks off from trade 
agreements, that he is addicted to the “ outwork ” and “ chamber- 
master” system with all its attendant evils, there remains the fact that 
in the boot and shoe trade, which absorbs a large proportion of the 
Jewish population, their competition has not affected the piece-rates 
recognised generally in the trade, nor has the presence of foreign 
labour been a considerable factor in any recent dispute. Nay, more, 
there emerges the still more striking fact that the foreign Jews are 
largely employed upon a class of work which could not be profitably 
made by English labour, and which, but for the presence of 
aliens, would leave London for the Continent, or would be made by 
machinery in the provincial factories. So far, therefore, from having 
displaced native labour, the foreign Jew has positively created a new 
trade. 

But, it will be said, is not this new trade dearly purchased if it 
depends upon the acceptance of starvation wages? A little further 
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examination of the Board of Trade’s Report goes far, however, to dispel 
another of the commonly received beliefs with regard to alien labour. 
The Russian Jew, when he first lands may, as we have said already, 
be content to pay his footing in a new country by working for 
learner’s wages, but his aptitude for learning very speedily raises 
him into a higher category. Take the tailoring trade, which em- 
ploys a large amount of foreign Jewish labour, both in London, 
Leeds, and Manchester. It is as true here as in the boot and shoe 
trade, that the Jewish immigrant has created a new branch of 
industry. “In mantle-making,” says Miss Collet, “the Jews may 
be regarded as the introducers of a better system of organisation and 
a better article. According to the information supplied by three 
London firms, they are in reality making an opening for successful 
competition with Germany.” The secret of this success lies in that 
word “organisation ;” it has nothing to do with starvation wages. 
On the contrary, the Jewish tailors and tailoresses know their value. 
The women are to be met with only in coat-making, the best paid 
branch of the trade; trousers and vests are left to their English 
sisters. Cap-making, again, is said to be not sufficiently remunera- 
tive to attract Jewesses, and the employers are obliged to fall back 
upon English labour. As far as average daily earnings go in the 
tailoring trade, the advantage is wholly with the Jew, owing to his 
genius for subdivision. The English tailor, says Miss Collet, is 
slow to understand that, given such subdivision, “low rates per 
garment do not necessarily imply low earnings per day.” If he 
would only condescend to take a lesson from his Jewish competitor 
he might easily reverse the positions; ‘nothing but his conser- 
vatism prevents him from successfully entering into the field opened 
up by the Jews.” 

From an industrial point of view, therefore, it is impossible to 
regard the advent of the Russian Jew as an unmixed evil. Indeed, 
his economic value as the creator of a new trade as well as a con- 
sumer of the products of other trades suggest the question whether 
a restrictive immigration policy might not involve as serious a loss 
as would have been incurred by the exclusion of the Spitalfields silk 
weavers fleeing before the edict of Nantes. Surely it requires some- 
thing more than the doubtful appearance of a handful of immigrants, 
whom a very few months may transform into a source of wealth, 
and whose children will scarcely be distinguishable from the native 
population before England need be driven to abandon her traditional 
hospitality to the persecuted of all nations. 

Here, however, we have to reckon with the friends of Lord Salis- 
bury who take their stand upon foreign experience and shake their 
heads gravely at the facilities offered by our open-heartedness to the 
machinations of Anarchists. Granted that the alien immigrant may 
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be an economic acquisition, is he not equally likely to be a source of 
political disturbance ? The advocates of special legislation point to 
the example of America and to the anti-Anarchist laws, which have 
resulted in France and Italy from the recent outrages, as models of 
the course of action to be adopted by the English Government. 
Even those who would not go so far as to advocate that it should 
pass laws against Anarchists still consider that, as Mr. Chamberlain 
puts it, “the Government ought to take powers to regulate immi- 
gration. Every other foreign Government, or almost every other 
foreign Government,’ adds Mr. Chamberlain somewhat vaguely, 
‘has done so, and if the practice of these foreign countries becomes 
more stringent, we may have what is already an evil become a much 
greater evil, until England will really be the dumping ground of 
Europe.” It is the old argument against Free Trade, and there is a 
transatlantic flavour about it which would almost make us suspect 
that “every other country” meant for Mr. Chamberlain only the 
United States. Be that as it may, the United States have certainly 
carried out their general policy of Protection by endeavouring to 
preserve American labour from the competition of aliens. How far 
the American Government has succeeded is matter of controversy. 
Certainly successive restriction Acts have not produced any very 
marked effect upon the statistics of immigration. In spite of the 
Act of 1891 and its manifold precautions there was no diminution in 
the volume of immigration until the cholera scare of the autumn of 
1892. It is interesting to know that polygamists, as well as persons 
“who have been convicted of a felony or other infamous crime or 
misdemeanour involving moral turpitude,” may not land in the 
States, but we doubt exceedingly whether even these stringent pro- 
visions would succeed in excluding the followers of Herr Most. 
Fresh legislation of a distinctly anti-Anarchist character is said to 
be in contemplation, but it does not as yet appear how Anarchist 
leanings will be detected in a hasty inspection which allows about 
ten minutes per passenger. 

But if England is not to follow the restrictive policy of America 
it is equally clear that any sort of direct encouragement to immigra- 
tion is both unnecessary and undesirable. Our Colonies have with 
one consent abandoned such an attitude, and it would be well per- 
haps if kind-hearted English philanthropists realised the strength of 
the Colonial objection to assisted emigration. It should scarcely need 
the experience of South America to drive the lesson home. Of the 
assisted immigrants to the Argentine it is said that “a large propor- 
tion consisted of city loafers and confirmed idlers. None possessed 
the least capital of their own; nearly all gave false statements of 
their profession or calling ; many signed false names to requests for 
passages, and affixed false signatures to the bills for the advanced 
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passage money.” No doubt it seems hard to deny the failures of the 
old country the chance of a fresh start in the new, but there is 
nothing unreasonable in the Colonial contention that the energy and 
enterprise needed for voluntary emigration are in themselves an 
index of the capacity and self-reliance indispensable to success, 
Certainly the history of the carefully-arranged Government settle- 
ments of Scotch Crofters in Manitoba yoes far to justify the Colonial 
prejudice against any system which attempts to solve the problem of 
the unemployed merely by changing its locality. 

On the whole it appears to be sufficiently established that though 
the migration of population and the resulting intermixture of races 
introduce complications into the labour question, these complications 
bear a decidedly different aspect in Europe and in non-European 
countries. Extensive immigration into old countries is too frequently 
effected at the cost of the previous inhabitants, and follows upon 
depopulation whether through emigration or through a diminishing 
birth-rate. The resulting friction between heterogeneous elements 
which constitutes such a serious political danger upon the frontiers 
of European States may in the New World be safely left to the 
pacific action of time and of assimilation. To restrict immigration 
may be to lose elements likely to prove of value in the future; to 
admit it wholesale may be to lower the general industrial level. 
There remains, however, the possibility, which American experience 
has converted into a probability, that the higher class of labour will 
gradually raise the better immigrants to its own level. This is the 
more likely where nationalities follow one another in successive 
waves of immigration. The Irish labour, which poured into the 
States in the middle of the century, was pushed upward by the flood 
of French Canadians. These have in their turn been supplanted by 
Italians and Hungarians, and, in the opinion of Mr. John Burnett, 
no longer deserve the reproach formerly brought against them of 
lowering the general standard. It remains to be seen whether the 
advent of Poles and Russians will do as much for the Italians and 
Hungarians, and the curious in such matters might do worse than 
speculate as to the bearing of this tendency upon the question of 
admitting or excluding Mongolian labour. Might not, too, some 
similar effect be produced upon the lower classes of English labour 
by the coming of the alien immigrant ? 

It ought also never to be forgotten that the country which pro- 
tects its own labour by the exclusion of immigration may itself be 
met by similar checks when seeking an outlet for its population. If 
for the moment this seems a remote possibility to the nation which 
receives the largest number of immigrants, and is at the same time 
most disposed to adopt a Protectionist attitude, it may still be pointed 
out to the advocates of American methods that, as a writer to the 
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Times has recently expressed it, ‘land hunger is already felt suffi- 
ciently keenly in the United States”’ to induce large numbers of 
American farmers to migrate to the Canadian North West. If this 
be done in the green tree, what shall be done in the dry ? 

Whilst, therefore, experience points to the inevitable acceptance 
of the migration of population as a determining factor in the labour 
question, it points also to the desirability of leaving that migration 
as free from artificial stimulus as from arbitrary limitation. If the 
one involves the possible loss of desirable elements, the other seems 
to involve the certain acquisition of elements equally undesirable. 
At the same time it is not suggested that because direct interference 
is to be deprecated, the inevitable movement of population is to be a 
matter of indifference to the Governments of Europe or of any other 
continent. On the contrary, it is clear that outside England it calls 
for the most urgent attention, whether the question at issue be the 
European movement from East to West, or whether it be the ten- 
dency of the yellow races to spread themselves eastwards over the 
shores of the Pacific or southwards through Malaysia into Australia. 
These two great movements of the European and Mongolian peoples, 
together with the immense migration from India to the Crown 
Colonies and to Africa, and the spread of the black races in America, 
constitute in its broad outlines the population question, and therefore 
the labour question, of the future. In Europe the Latin races of the 
South and the great Slavonic peoples of the East are gradually press- 
ing the Teutons within narrower and narrower limits. Italy has, 
indeed, recently made some attempt at internal colonisation, but the 
Italians still come in their thousands into Austria just as they pass 
northwards into Switzerland. The Russian Government may desire 
an expansion into Siberia, but the great massing of the Slavonic 
peoples is upon the Teutonic frontiers; they are expanding, as the 
peoples of Eastern Europe have always expanded, westwards, whilst 
the peoples of Western Europe emigrate wholesale to America. The 
vast emigration from Scandinavia is making room for a Slavonic 
advance, slower certainly than the advance further south, owing to 
difficulties of climate, but still taking its sbare in the gradual 
supplanting of Teutonic labour and Teutonic civilisation. Dr. Max 
Weber, who has made a life study of the conditions of Eastern Ger- 
many, holds that the movement from Russian and Austrian Poland is 
advancing so fast that it has already resulted in “a difference of race 
between landlords and their labourers, and that in territories purely 
Teutonic.” The resulting divergence of political interests will, in 
his opinion, be not improbably followed by the gradual approxima- 
tion of the interests of the German landlords to those of their Polish 
labourers. Such an approximation could only be fraught with the 
most disastrous consequences to the German Government, since, 
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apart from the political aspect of the question, it is clear that where 
the labouring population is both alien and migratory, the mutual 
good feeling resulting from long established relations between 
employers and employed must inevitably be lacking. Its absence 
leaves the population of Eastern Germany an easy prey to the 
Socialists, who have boasted at their most recent Congresses of their 
success in the agrarian districts. 

What, under these circumstances, is the problem for the Teutonic 
Governments? Germany has already given some answer to the 
question through its policy of a gradual repression of the Slav by an 
advance of the German. Internal colonisation, as a means of main- 
taining a Teutonic population and at the same time, therefore, a 
standard of living which will bear comparison with the standards of 
English-speaking peoples, is no less important from the point of view 
of European politics than from that of the labour question. This 
colonisation has been «already begun upon the eastern frontiers of 
Germany ; it might perhaps be extended southwards through Austria- 
Hungary into the Balkan Peninsula, and so avert the junction 
between the Slav and the Latin which the present movement of 
population in Europe seems to threaten. The prevention of emigra- 
tion by the improvement of home conditions and the redistribution 
of their population within their own borders is undoubtedly the task 
presented to European Governments. Whatever may have been 
necessary for France and Italy, it cannot but be hoped that the 
German Government will adhere to its present resolution to strike at 
the root of the difficulty by seeking out the causes of social discontent. 

To revert in conclusion to our own case. It has been shown that 
alien immigration into England scarcely deserves to be compared 
with that received by other countries, and that we are as entirely 
free from the problems which beset our continental neighbours as 
from the pressing industrial competition which American workmen 
allege as a reason for demanding protection. Need we change our 
attitude because of a few Anarchist plots? Surely Lord Salisbury’s 
bill rests on a slight want of appreciation of the sturdy common- 
sense and ingrained constitutional principles of the working-man, 
who has certainly not hitherto received the Anarchist with open 
arms. In England, at any rate, the ordinary authorities, aided as 
they will undoubtedly be by popular indignation, will be able to 
cope with any real danger without giving these contemptible folk 
the opportunity they long for of posing as martyrs to special legis- 
lation. From the point of view of politics, therefore, no less than 
from that of economics, I see no reason at present to justify the 
Government in demanding the additional powers which Mr. Cham- 
berlain advocates. 

GroFFREY DRAGE. 
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MANy, many years ago, the late Emperor William, then Prince 
Wilhelm of Prussia, was one day inspecting a regiment and ex- 
pressed his dissatisfaction rather forcibly with the unsoldierly 
appearance of a dandified subaltern, who was leading his men past 
his Royal Highness. The subaltern in question was a certain Lieu- 
tenant von Moltke. When this lieutenant had risen to world-wide 
fame, the Emperor still remembered his first meeting with the illus- 
trious soldier, and, jocularly recalling the incident to him, was wont 
to say: “You see, Moltke, what a poor judge of character I am.” 
Brave old William, in truth one of the best judges of human grit 
that ever lived, could well afford to avow his mistake in this parti- 
cular instance; for a great United Germany—cemented by the 
blood shed on fifty battle-fields—was there palpably articulate to 
bear witness to the fact ! 

During the last years of his life, when not at his country seat in 
Silesia, the late Count Moltke lived in Berlin in the huge General 
Staff-building (Generalstabsgebdiude), just opposite the column of 
Victory in the Thiergarten. His nephew, Major von Moltke, with 
his family, lived with him and presided over the household, in which 
the grace of a beautiful woman and the merry laughter of children 
did a deal to brighten the declining days of the old widower. 
Retired from business, his active mind kept still well in touch with 
the latest topics of the day. Either politics, art, philosophy, or 
literature possessed in him a keen appreciator and critic up to the 
last. 

In Berlin, Count Moltke always wore the smart undress uniform 
of a Prussian general; and had it not been for his thin voice and the 
thousands of minute wrinkles spread over every inch of his beard- 
less face, there would have been little to denote a difference between 
aman of sixty and one not far from ninety. He had a habit of 
stooping slightly when speaking to a visitor, but that could easily 
have passed for an outward sign of kindly complaisance. The steel- 
blue eyes had a peculiarly hard, cold glitter—clear and piercing— 
undimmed by age, something uncanny, as of an eagle or falcon, 
spelling solitude around, now and then only warmed by a ray ot 
benevolence, of spiritual culture. You could readily imagine the 
tremor that terrible countenance might inspire in the breast of a 
subordinate. Seen at a distance, attired in a plain, half-threadbare 
overcoat and black felt hat—Moltke’s favourite disguise when tra- 
velling—it might have been possible to fancy the schoolmaster ; but 
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that illusion was soon dispelled when you came to peer closely into 
those adamantine features. 

Like all Prussian officers of high rank, Count Moltke’s manner 
was marked by extreme, almost courtier-like urbanity ; and notwith- 
standing his reputation for taciturnity, at times he could be full of 
couversation. 

On one occasion he entered into a disquisition of the principles 
which underlie the organization of the German general staff and the 
connection of politics with the leadership of the army. He empha- 
sized the importance of the organization and supreme command of 
the army being kept entirely independent of the daily current of 
party politics—the advantages of stability, only to be obtained in the 
hands of permanent authority, &c. He touched upon the difficulties 
which the military administration had to contend with in countries 
like Spain, France, and even England, owing to political causes. 

Moltke was evidently a believer in the directing power of one man 
in military matters; but he did not seem to allow for the difficulty 
of discovering a man, in times when public opinion is prone to pro- 
duce “ popular generals.” 

The subject of Russia was ever present in his thoughts; in fact, 
the old warrior created the impression that he would not have been 
averse to tackle the Russians and push the Northern Colossus a few 
pegs back towards Asia. It is well known that he believed the con- 
flict sooner or later to be inevitable, and that the present offered 
more favourable chances than the future was likely to afford. In this 
he was in direct antagonism to Prince Bismarck, who has always 
held that there is no need, and that it is not to the interest of Ger- 
many to quarrel seriously with Russia. Also with regard to France, 
it is well known that he was bitterly disappointed at the rapidity 
with which that country recovered from the effects of the 1870—71 
war. On several occasions, notably at the time of the Schnebele 
incident, he was almost passionately in favour of utilising the oppor- 
tunity to recommerce hostilities. It was not so much the influence of 
the Czar as Prince Bismarck, who strenuously opposed him in this, 
and thereby originated the coolness which prevailed between these 
two remarkable men in later years. 

The enormous growing power of Russia particularly caused the 
old man anxiety. Nor could it be merely the over-anxious fears of 
old age; for in his earlier writings, at a time when the popular 
phrase was current of the “Northern giant with the clay feet,” 
Moltke had pointed out that Russia possessed among her myriad 
races a greater nucleus of one homogeneous race (the great Russians) 
than any other civilised military power—and that this fact con- 
stituted a strong guarantee for the stability and offensive power of 
Russia in time to come. 
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“Tt is a great pity,” he said, “that the Swedes do not possess a 
strong military organization ; for then, in case of a general war, 
they might retake Finland'—the civilisation of which is Scandinavian 
and not Russian.” 

He expressed his views, as was to be expected, without the least 
bias or tinge of national feeling. He seemed to think the antagonism 
of the Russians towards the Germans perfectly natural. “ The fact 
is,” he said, “the Russians are Asiatics, and hitherto have owed 
whatever civilisation they possessed, in a large measure, to the 
German element in their midst. They are gradually wakening up 
to a national life and thought of their own, and are naturally 
jealous of and inclined to throw off the mental tutelage they have 
been under so long.” It was interesting to note the chivalrous trait, 
so typical of high-class Prussians, and which is so refreshing in 
contrast to the eternally biassed views of everyday mankind, the 
impartiality, the tone of high respect in which he referred to a pos- 
sible antagonist. For your true typical military Prussian, hard and 
cold though he be, despite all his culture, has aw fond a far more 
kindly feeling for the soldier of an inimical country than for the 
“pékin” of his own. But then his conception of the term soldier is 
unique. It is scarcely credible, but it is a fact nevertheless, that 
to many men of this type the late Emperor Frederick, for all his 
chivalrous heroism, was never accepted as a typical Prussian soldier. 

Among the eminent men who contributed to the creation of a. 
United Germany, Count Moltke may be said to have occupied an 
exceptional position, inasmuch as he was never assailed by those 
angry political passions which did not even spare an Emperor 
William. He was revered to the last as the modest, unassuming, 
mathematical-problem-solving, national hero. A type this, pecu- 
liarly affinitive and dear to the German reflective mind; although, 
taken all round, Bismarck’s character is in reality far more repre- 
sentatively nationally German than that of Moltke. Yet, strange to 
say, amid this wnisono of appreciation, the true keynote of Moltke’s 
character and genius seems rarely to have been struck. Many of the 
enthusiastic admirers of the modest, cultured old gentleman would 
have been somewhat startled if it had fallen within his functions to 
deal in an inimical spirit with some of their fads and fancies. His 
vice-like grip would have bid them pause and long for other and 
gentler methods, perhaps even for those of the man of “ blood and 
iron.” For the moment great political aims were in view, they 
seemed to turn him to stone. 

Moltke’s was essentially a hard Prussian nature. But it was not 
the hardness of one constitutionally impervious to the more gentle 
influences of this world—art, nature, and love. His kindness and 


(1) Finland has only been in the possession of Russia since 1809. 
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benevolence was the result of the momentary intellectual unbending 
of a naturally stern, and, above all, sensitively proud temperament. 
His exquisite perceptions, his delicacy in dealing with persons and 
problems, were purely conventional or intellectual, and only showed 
themselves within strictly defined limitations. Once these passed, 
the unbending Cwsarian nature shone forth, and one look of those 
terrible features was usually sufficient to reveal the man of steel. 
Allowing for the difference of time and circumstance, there was some- 
thing of Augustus Cesar in the composition of this northern Meck- 
lenburg Junker. He might have mercilessly decreed the execution 
of his political opponents; but he would certainly have patronised 
letters and the fine arts as well. 

A deal of claptrap has gone the round of publicity with regard to 
Moltke’s excessive modesty, an explanation for which may perhaps 
be found in the temper of our time, in which the old type of the 
“ gentleman” is rapidly dying out. Thus the world can find no 
other label for a sensitively reticent, simple but proud nature, who 
scorns the trickery of self-advertisement, than that of “ modesty.” 
But even this explanation is hardly sufficient to account for German 
opinion, bearing in mind that no lesser authority than Goethe tells 
us— 

** Nur die Lumpe sind bescheiden, 
Brave freuen sich der That.”’! 


Germans might well bear this in mind. No; in reality Moltke was 
a proud, self-contained, constitutionally temperate and sober-minded 
man. Above ail, he was plain and simple, like most truly distin- 
guished men; but not more so than one endowed with a far more 
fertile imagination—Bismarck. The Emperor William was really a 
modest man, in the only sense in which the attribute is consistent 
with true dignity; largely in the sense in which all truly great 
characters are modest and simple. Moltke was far too self-reliant—too 
decisively certain of his power of intellect and will, ever to be fairly 
classed among those whose modesty deserves to pass as a leading 
feature of their character. A ‘“ modest’’ man, who directs the move- 
ments of a million fighting men, and is ready to bleed an enemy to 
death, as Moltke proposed to deal with France—who instantly sends 
home the most popular leaders in disgrace for the slightest breach of 
discipline—who peremptorily refuses commands to reigning princes, 
yes, even to faithful old personal friends of his own sovereign who 
pleads for them—to call such a man modest isa misnomer. Besides, 
the decided views Moltke held and expressed with regard to philoso- 
phy and political economy in general were anything else but evidence 
of excessive modesty—a quality which, after all, would have been 
(1) “Only worthless minds are modest, 
Honest men rejoice in deeds.”* 
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almost impossible in one who was bound to take a fair measure of 
himself unless he was blind to a sense of the proportion of things. 
But the idea of Moltke’s modesty offered scope for a grievous 
trait of German character—the love of belittling their great men. 
And thus it served its purpose and became popular: the purpose of 
minimizing the greatness of Bismarck by opposing to him the modesty 
of Moltke. ‘ Unsinn, Du siegst’’—(‘ Nonsense, thou art victo- 
torious”)—as Schiller bids the doughty Earl of Shrewsbury exclaim. 

One distinguishing feature of Moltke’s character may account in 
part for his reputation for modesty,—his total indifference to popu- 
larity ; in which, however, he was in nowise exceptional among the 
great men who founded the German Empire. Their work would have 
been absolutely impossible during the arduous years of parliamentary 
struggles had they been popularity hunters—the Roons, the Bis- 
marcks, the Williams. But fortunately they were all of them born 
and bred among traditions which did not tend to make a man see the 
sum of human greatness reflected by the measure of a temporary 
popularity. 

An instinctive reverence for constituted authority, particularly 
authority handed down by historical traditions and represented by 
outward worldly pomp, was part of Moltke’s nature. Thus, when 
visiting in England many years ago, he was immensely impressed 
by the wealth and influence of the English aristocracy. Whereas 
Bismarck, on his visits to England, was more amused than impressed ; 
and often, in his peculiar caustic manner, gave utterance to his con- 
viction that the English aristocracy, for all its wealth, was no longer 
what it used to be—that it was decaying and had ceased to produce 
types of ruling men. ‘They no longer understand the art of 
governing,” he would say. 

Moltke regretted to Bernhardi’ that Luther had gone too far in 
separating himself from the Roman Catholic Church, and thus 
diminishing unduly the sphere of its authority. Bismarck never 
took kindly to priests of any denomination, Catholic or Protestant. 
Moltke, even in his old age, after he had written on religious matters 
in a tone to suggest that his views were not far removed from those 
of an agnostic, still cherished great respect for a powerful Catholic 
prelate. He would immediately return the call of a Prince Bishop 
Kopp, whereas he might have taken little social account of a Pro- 
testant General-Superintendent. 

Moltke was a staunch monarchist by conviction. The divine 
ordainment of kingship was an article of faith with him. Thus the 
king was his “ Herr”—his lord and master. He had a deal of the 
courtier in his composition, but it stopped short of servility; for he 
could show his ill-humour by icy silence, and sulk for days together, 


(1) Gespriche Moltke’s nit Theodor von Bernhard. 
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even with his most gracious Lord and King. (Sein allergnadigster 
Konig und Herr.) Glorious old William knew this by personal 
experiences and put up with it. Great-hearted as he was, he bore 
no malice, for a deep sense of gratitude was a keynote of his lofty 
character. Thus, on the day of the proclamation of the German 
Empire, when all the “ great of the Crown” were assembled in the 
Palace of Versailles, and Moltke arrived—a little late, as was his 
wont on festive occasions—the King went up to him and, grasping 
both his hands, added to his thanks for all Moltke’s achievements 
the expression of his gratitude to the great soldier for having borne 
so patiently with all his “ ways” and ‘ humours.” —(Launen.) 

Yes; Moltke’s loyalty left his self-respect intact. But he was ever 
extremely sensitive, and could feel a slight, even if it came from 
royalty itself. Thus, when the present Emperor superseded the 
successor Moltke himself had designated (Count Waldersee), and 
appointed Count Schlieffen (the present chief of the German staff) 
to replace him without consulting Moltke, the latter is said to have 
felt it. But he only said: “ His Majesty wishes to show us that he 
is capable of choosing his own instruments.” 

But if Moltke bowed before his own sovereign, there was little of 
bowing or of the velvet touch in his dealings with outside “ High- 
nesses” and ‘“‘ Serenities.”” In true Prussian fashion, he could be 
erch-plain-spoken (erzdeutlich). When the late Duke Ernest of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha impetuously clamoured for an independent com- 
mand at the beginning of the war of 1870, and turned rusty when it 
was refused him by Moltke,’ the latter became very plain-spoken 
(deutlich), very “distinct”? indeed! He had no time to lose with 
“tomfooleries” (Dummheiten), he muttered. Also, during the cam- 
paign—in the midst of battlk—he would give his horse the spurs 
and ride away, to avoid the pestering questions of battle-loafing 
“‘ Serenities”’ about the course of things. 

But if Moltke had no time to lose with “ tomfooleries” in 1870, 
he seems to have had ample time at his disposal for other purposes. 

One who was always near him during that war was asked, whether 
“the Field-Marshal” had not been weighed down by anxiety and 
hard work during that eventful period. ‘Oh no, not at all,” he 
replied. “ Just after Gravelotte, there were a few days during which 
he was in doubt as to the movements of MacMahon’s army. Whilst 
these lasted, the Field-Marshal was decidedly worried and grumpy. 
But afterwards, with the exception of a very few critical episodes, 
things went on as smoothly as possible, and he used to play his 
‘rubber’ regularly every evening, and even found time for reading 
novels. Of course, there were anxious moments before Paris, but 





(1) King William had left all important appointments in time of war entirely to the 
discretion of his trusted Commander. 
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mostly with regard to things in the south. He was naturally kept 
informed of everything that was going on from hour to hour, but, as 
a rule, even during the severe engagements before Paris, he had 
rarely anything to say with regard to their course, or cause to inter- 
fere in any way.” 

(As is well known, the wide independent initiative allowed to the 
commander of an army corps is one of the distinctive features of the 
German military system.) 

With regard to Moltke’s genius as a strategist, the popular mind 
could never rid itself of the dual conception of the schoolmaster in 
the strategist. And to those who know something of the duties of a 
Prussian chief of the staff in times of peace—in many ways akin to 
those of a lecturing professor—there would seem to be ample grounds 
to explain it. Thus the idea that Moltke previously worked out his 
strategical problems, and only had to take down a plan of campaign 
from a pigeon-hole in order to set an army in motion, and by an 
inevitable development of events to strike the enemy hip and thigh, 
is still to be met with, and finds its expression in the beautiful 
German term: Der Schlachtendenker, the “ battle-thinker.” And yet 
the conception is a fallacious, or rather an incomplete one, as several 
significant passages in Moltke’s own writings, published since his 
death, abundantly prove; notably the one in which he states that, as 
a rule, it is practically impossible for a commander to foresee the 
development of a campaign even for a limited number of days in 
advance. 

To a relative who once asked him how he would best define the 
essence of strategy, Moltke replied, “Simply common sense.” In 
reference to the plan of campaign, he said, that it was only possible 
to map out the preliminary marching into position of an army (der 
Aufmarsch). Everything else depended on the movements of the 
enemy. But this “Aufmarsch ” constitutes a matter of supreme 
importance. Moltke worked out plans for such for all possible con- 
tingencies which he left as a legacy to his successors. 

Moltke’s favourite motto—Erst wdge dann wage (“ First weigh, 
then dare”) may have lent currency to the idea that “ weighing 
things” was the paramount feature which distinguished this great 
leader of hosts; a sort of Fabius Cunctator on a nineteenth-century 
scale. But as so often, in our time of rapid and incomplete impres- 
sions, a half truth has to do duty whilst the other half is lost sight 
of, so also here. 

Dann wage—* then dare.” Therein lay the kernel of Moltke’s 
greatness as a leader. The bold daring of the man was as stupendous 
as it was icy cold—cold as if sprung forth from beneath the helmet 
of Pallas Athene. It is asserted on the most unimpeachable autho- 
rity that Moltke was one of the most daring strategists that ever 
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lived ; that if his methods were open to criticism, it was their too 
daring boldness which called it forth. This vulnerable spot in the 
placid schoolmaster! No man ever faced the responsibility of sud- 
denly sending fifty thousand men to their account with a more 
unflinching will than he. ‘And if the whole brigade remains 
stretched on the sod (wuf der Strecke) it will have accomplished its 
purpose—that of arresting the enemy for ten minutes, and will thus 
have done its duty!” 

There is an indefinite something in the composition of those rare 
types of genius, which are destined to lead mankind in hecatombs to 
the slaughter-house, which no mathematical chess-player’s’ talent, 
no mechanical thinking powers, and, above all, no genius for self- 
advertisement, can suffice to account for. In great leaders of men 
there is a “‘ something ” reflected in the expression of the eye, some- 
thing genuine—bare of all histrionic taint—which tells of death 
and eternity, the capacity to face these calmly and to force legions 
of men to do likewise. Moltke was endowed with this demonic 
“something ” to an extraordinary degree. It is not a product of 
the reflective faculties, but rather an ingredient of the blood, the 
beating of a strong heart, a supreme effort of will power. Moltke 
may have lacked the imagination of a Hannibal, he probably did not 
possess the fertile fancy of a Frederick or of a Napoleon. His serene 
intellect was more akin to that of a Cesar; a comparison which 
seems borne out by the sober conciseness of the writings of both 
these great men. The imposing grandeur of the dann wage is cha- 
racteristic of both in singularly striking similitude. Czsar, at the 
Battle of Munde, leading the Tenth Legion against Pompey’s son 
to the cry, “ Are you going to give way to a parcel of boys?” is 
paralleled by the thrilling episode of the 18th of August, 1870, 
when Moltke gave those terrible orders which resulted in hurling 
back the French under the blood-stained walls of Metz! 

The king was in a sad state of nervous depression at the thought 
of the dreadful slaughter. Moltke had quietly ridden away to avoid 
the pestering questions of the Duke of Coburg and other decorative 
figures who followed the staff. In the meantime, the victory was 
won. In the evening the question was mooted, what would take 
place if the French were to attack again on the morrow? Count 
Roon was lamenting the valuable lives that had been lost already. 
Moltke, in his icy manner, merely replied, “If the French attack 
again to-morrow, there will be another battle, that’s all.” Beneath 
the self-contained manner of this man there were nerves of steel and 
a daring compared to which the dash of the cavalry leader is, after 
all, but poor stuff. 

(1) Asa matter of fact, neither Napoleon nor Frederick the Great nor Moltke were 
exceptional mathematicians or chess-players. 
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Essentially conservative and proud by nature and training, it was 
a matter of comparative indifference to Moltke in what estimate his 
work was held by the world at large. Thus he allowed the myth of 
Koéniggritz, which in a large measure was calculated to detract from 
his own share of work on that occasion, to obtain almost universal 
acceptance. Had he not himself laid down the dictum that it was 
not always for the interest of the world at large to know exactly 
how things had taken place, or rather, who was exactly responsible 
for them? [But though personally indifferent as far as he himself 
was concerned, it was not a matter of indifference to him in which 
form historical events reached posterity. The historian must know 
the truth, at all hazards. Thus, nearly twenty years after the Battle 
of Kéniggriitz, he sat down and wrote an exact account of the origin 
and course of that momentous day expressly for the private informa- 
tion of a friend, who sent it of his own accord to Heinrich von 
Treitschke, the Prussian historian. It was not necessary to inform 
anybody that, owing to the bickerings of the Crown Prince and 
Prince Frederick Charles, the Battle of Koniggritz might have been 
jeopardised; that, in fact, the Crown Prince did start later than 
prearranged ; but somebody at least should know that the battle 
itself was not a haphazard chance which only the fortunate arrival 
of the Crown Prince had turned into a victory. It was part of 
Moltke’s plan—of his most precise dispositions, carefully taken the 
previous evening in good time—that the Crown Prince should come. 
H{e was bound to put in an appearance, and that at a specified time, 
not earlier nor, if possible, later. He had received distinct orders 
from his superior in command to come, and he came as in duty 
bound—nothing more nor less. So certain was he to come, that 
several hours before the Crown Prince’s arrival, when the king asked 
Moltke how things were going, the latter replied, ‘ Your Majesty 
will gain to-day not only the battle, but also the campaign.” “It 
could not have been otherwise,” he added laconically, in writing 
with reference to the above episode many years afterwards. 

Similarly with regard to the question of personal responsibility on 
a broader scale. Moltke let public opinion retain its own conception 
of facts until, just before the fall of the curtain, a short postscriptum 
to his history of the 1870 war revealed the startling fact that, from 
first to last, neither in the campaign of, 1866 nor 1870-71 was there 
such a thing as a Council of War ever held! There were “ lis- 
teners,” but no “councillors”! This silent man with the eagle eye 
was responsible for all. 

It is curious and, indeed, most significant, to find a critic noting it 
as a great hardship, that Moltke did not get a// the credit for his 
work, like . . . . As if there was no higher aim in a great life than 
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getting the full blaze of credit for our actions !—like some successful 
bagman—proprietor of a patent medicine—or charity-monger. 

As is well known, this question of the council of war occupied a 
deal of public attention at one time. It is perhaps less generally 
known that Moltke was always a decided opponent of councils of 
war in any shape or form. 

At the beginning of the “sixties” a description of the Franco- 
Austrian Campaign in Italy (1859), edited by the Prussian General- 
staff, but in reality written by Moltke himself, appeared in Berlin. 
In it it was sought to show that the disasters of the Austrians were 
principally caused by the fact that the Austrian General-in-Chief, 
Count Gyulai, was not allowed to act independently, but had to 
refer to a permanent council of war, sitting in Vienna. Moltke’s 
ideal was that the Monarch himself should be the commander-in- 
Chief and only take council with the chief of his staff, the right 
choice of whom, of course, must be the supreme crucial responsibility 
of the ruler. Therefore, it was always Moltke’s endeavour, even in 
time of peace, to see that the General-staff was kept independent of 
the Ministry of War. In this he met, from time to time, with a 
deal of opposition from various quarters. Moltke had particu- 
larly the future in mind when he insisted on the undivided 
responsibility of one man. He feared that days would come for 
Germany in which a monarch, however naturally gifted, might at a 
given moment be more susceptible to outside influences than was 
William the Victorious, and than would be consistent with benefit 
to the community, when indecision in the leader of an army might 
be fatal! Thus Moltke’s decided conviction and expressed opinion 
on this matter, of the pernicious effects of councils of war, may well 
be taken to be a solemn legacy of warning, which he left to the 
military authorities of his country. 

Moltke’s injunctions possess an additional value for his country- 
men, because of the faculty of prescience with which he was gifted 
in a remarkable degree. His letters abound in shrewd surmises 
with regard to the course events were destined to take. To cite but 
one instance of Moltke’s remarkable foresight. On the 4th March, 
1871, he wrote from Versailles :— 


’ 


‘*The greatest danger now for every country lies, I suppose, in Socialism. 
The relations that are springing up with Austria I consider very good. Like 
Austria formerly, France will, of course, snort for revenge; but when she 
recovers her strength, she is more likely to turn against England than against 
the mighty Central Power that has been formed in Europe. England will 
then reap the fruits of her short-sighted policy.” 


The truth, or if true, the fulfilment of the words of the last sen- 
tence remains to be seen; but there can already be no doubt about 
the application of the preceding ones; as also that not one man in 
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a thousand would have shared his views in 1871, when they were 
expressed, When everybody was thinking of France’s revengeful 
hatred for Prussia, Moltke calmly foretold that she would be likely 
sooner or later to turn against England. Almost a fit subject for 
humorous banter at the time; but scarcely one for laughter now. 

Many are the anecdotes—the quaint sayings—related of Moltke, 
most of them bearing the distinct stamp of his individuality. The 
following told to the writer by a witness has, as far as we know, never 
been in print. It was during one of the latter days of August, 1870. 
The whole German army had swung round and was marching 
towards Sedan, the echoes of its tread sounding the death-knell of 
French preponderance in Europe. A Prussian infantry regiment 
passed Moltke and his staff on the high road. A casual incident 
may have led the General to exchange a few friendly words with 
some of the officers of the regiment; for one of them was bold 
enough to ask His Excellency how matters stood. ‘ All goes well,” 
he replied, not unpleasantly, in his laconic way; “the trap is shut 
and the mouse is inside.” (“Die Klapp ist zu und die Maus ist 
drin.”’) 

Moltke was an enthusiastic traveller, even in his old age, and 
always travelled in a plain dark suit and round felt hat, in which 
attire it was, as already suggested, very easy to mistake him for an 
old schoolmaster out for a holiday. On one occasion, being in a 
South German town, the news had leaked out that the great general 
had arrived. Sitting in the dining-room of an hotel, somebody 
addressed him, saying that he had heard that Moltke had arrived 
and that he wondered what he looked like. To which Moltke in- 
genuously replied, ‘‘ What should he look like? why, like one of 
us.” 

Moltke’s private life was marked by an austere, almost ascetic 
simplicity. The very bread at the table of the field-marshal was the 
same commis-brod eaten by the common soldier. A bottle of vin 
ordinaire did endless duty at table, it being quite an exceptional 
favour if a younger member of the family participated in a glass. 
In fact, long after the crowning mercies of 1870, which brought 
Moltke a handsome donation, the scale of living in his family was 
such that it was not an impossible contingency to rise hungry from 
dinner. Three hundred marks (£15) a month was all that was 
allowed for housekeeping purposes even at Creisau, where the family 
gathering often consisted of eight to ten persons. And out of this 
sum the eggs, butter, and milk had to be paid for; for although 
they were furnished from the estate, yet they were charged for in 
the separate account kept of the farm produce. Having been a poor 
man the best part of his life—a fact, and its hardening effects on 
character Moltke touchingly refers to in his correspondence with 
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his wife—when comparative affluence came, it found him too old to 
change him. What would doubtless have degenerated into the vice 
of a miser in a smaller man was, however, redeemed in him by the 
capacity for rising occasionally above his penurious habit. He 
could be generous at times, as many of his relations have still grate- 
ful cause to remember. 

One of those nearest to him, starting on a visit to Creisau, was 
once asked by a penniless relative to deliver a letter to the field- 
marshal, in which he was asked to give the writer a couple of hun- 
dred thalers. He did not quite like the job, knowing what it meant 
to ask Moltke for money. So on his arrival at Creisau, he thought 
it more straightforward to tell “ Uncle Helmuth” (Moltke’s Chris- 
tian name and common appellation in the family) what it was all 
about before giving him the letter. Moltke took the letter in silence, 
read it, and merely said, “ He shall have it.” 

But a trait of earlier years of grinding poverty is even more to 
his honour. He had earned sixty thalers (£‘)) by doing some trans- 
lation, and sent the money to one of his poor relatives, deploring 
that it was all he had got and that he was only sorry he could not 
see any possibility of being able to make it a yearly allowance, as 
work was so hard to get. On another occasion, as is well known, 
he had agreed to translate the whole of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire for the sum of £80. When he had translated 
seven of the nine volumes the publisher failed and he got nothing. 

These experiences, doubtless, contributed to sour his temper, which 
could at times, as already hinted, be irritable to a degree. Yes; for 
all his love of nature, music, painting, and literature, Moltke was 
hard, even when not intentionally so. Thus the task of living with 
him was one continual strain on the nervous system. It was like 
being gradually ground to powder. The fear that anybody should 
be favoured in his career through being a connection of his was 
almost an idée fixe, a monomania, with him. In fact it was rather a 
hindrance (as far as lay with him) than an advantage to be able to 
claim kinship with the great strategist. Also, when he retired from 
active service, and the present Emperor bade him retain his nephew, 
Major von Moltke, as his personal aide-de-camp, it was some time 
before the crotchety old disciplinarian could get over his uncomfort- 
able humour (and the luxury of showing it), caused by such gross 
favouritism. 

In his country house at Creisau Moltke received the visits of his 
relatives, among whom were some lovely nieces with their children, 
who brightened up the house by their presence. The old widower 
delighted in their presence, for he could be gallant and attentive toa 
degree when in the humour. We have seen a photograph of Moltke 
in the centre of a group of his nephews and nieces and their chil- 
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dren in the grounds of Creisau. They are all evidently taken in 
broad laughter, for the field-marshal is standing behind a cannon 
(one of those taken in ’70, and given to him by the Emperor) wear- 
ing a lady’s straw hat, and his face is quite a study of droll humour. 
Moltke always wore a wig, for he was perfectly bald. One day an 
intimate friend ventured to ask him why he wore such a very shabby 
one. “Ach Gott,” he replied, “die hat ja 8 mark gekostet ” 
(Remember it cost 8 mks.), 

His great delight was gardening, and for hours together he was 
to be seen in an old straw hat and a gardener’s holland suit handling 
the pruning-knife or the gardener’s scissors. Once when on a visit 
to his brother-in-law, Major von Burt, at Blasewitz, near Dresden, 
the news had got about that the great strategist was staying there. 
A stranger, seeing one who seemed to be an old gardener in the 
grounds, asked him when would be the best chance of seeing Moltke. 
“Oh!” said the gardener, “about three o’clock.” Whereupon the 
stranger gratefully gave his informant a mark. What was his sur- 
prise when, on returning in the afternoon, he saw the field-marshal 
—the old gardener of the forenoon—surrounded by his friends. 
Moltke held up his hand; ‘ Ah! I have got your mark.” 

It was one of Moltke’s peculiarities that he invariably chose to 
sit on the coachman’s seat next to the coachman when driving about 
the country, or when fetching guests from the railway station. 
Some will think it a proof of his hard nature, that he had little 
regard for horse-flesh, and used up his horses lavishly in driving, 
when he could never get from place to place quickly enough. 

It is still in the memory of all how every honour was heaped on 
the old paladin during the latter years of his life, wondrously veri- 
fying the application of the words, ‘‘ Semper felix, faustus, augus- 
tus.” His ninetieth birthdaycalled forth the panegyrics of the whole 
civilised world, the journalistic testimonies of which were collected 
at the time and bound in two huge volumes. 

The last time the writer saw Moltke he was lying in state ; officers 
of all denominations—mostly men of huge stature, as if chosen for 
their untainted descent by a hundred generations from the giants of 
the German primeval forests—stood with drawn swords guarding the 
bier. The finely-chiselled head, without a vestige of hair, the aqui- 
line nose standing out abnormally prominent against the sunken face 
—the cruelly hard lips closed like a chasm to all eternity—not unlike 
a Roman Cesar’s head in death. Clad in a plain cotton shirt, his 
arms crossed in front of him, his hands holding violets and laurel, 
there he lay in peace. 

Stoney WHITMAN. 














LADY BLENNERHASSETT’S TALLEYRAND. 


Lavy BLenneruassett’s book, which was published a few months 
ago in Germany, and has just appeared in English form, has the 
merit and advantage of being the first comprehensive survey of 
Talleyrand’s career. None of the various French biographical notices 
answer to this description, and Lord Dalling’s brilliant sketch in his 
Historical Characters, which was published six-and-twenty years 
ago, and reviewed in a series of articles by Sainte-Beuve (Nouveaux 
Lundis, Vol. XII.), is necessarily incomplete. At the first blush it 
seems strange that we should have had to wait fifty-six years for a 
satisfactory biography of a diplomatist and statesman of Talleyrand’s 
importance. The reason must probably be sought in the postpone- 
ment of the publication of his Memoirs. It was hardly worth while 
for historians to undertake the laborious task of arriving at conclu- 
sions which the publication of the Memoirs might upset in important 
particulars. Sainte-Beuve says in one of his posthumous notes :— 
“J’ai écrit de bien longs articles, et pourtant ils sont des plus 
abrégés et des plus incomplets, je le sens, sur un tel sujet. Ce ne 
sont pas des articles, ce n’est pas un Essai, qu’il faudrait faire sur 
Talleyrand—c’est tout un livre, un ouvrage, et on attendra, pour 
l’écrire, que ses Mémoires, base essentielle bien que nécessairement 
contestable, aient paru.” This prevision has been fulfilled. The 
Memoirs, disappointing as they were to the general reader, have 
proved of considerable value to the historian, and although not 
exactly the “ essential basis’ of a biography of Talleyrand, are cer- 
tainly an important aid to a proper appreciation of him. They were 
published in 1891, and now the book, which has long been a desider- 
atum, has also appeared, although not from the pen of a Frenchman, 
but from that of a German lady, who is already favourably known 
to the world of letters by her biography of Madame de Staél, and 
ranks as an authority on the history of those times. Whatever may 
be the final verdict of competent judges on Talleyrand, there can be 
no doubt that Lady Blennerhassett’s book is at the present moment 
the best biography of him, and that itis likely to remain so. Every 
important episode in his career is treated in turn with care and 
judgment. Lady Blennerhassett possesses two important qualifica- 
tions for her task, a masculine grasp of the political problems in- 
volved, and the philosophical large-mindedness, the “ weite kluge 
Geist,”’ which is indispensable for the study of so complex a sub- 
ject as Talleyrand. 

A temperate and well-weighed estimate of Talleyrand’s place in 
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history is peculiarly opportune at this juncture, for, owing to the 
Napoleonic wave which is sweeping over France, and the consequent 
hostility to everything that thwarted the great genius, Talleyrand is 
by no means in good odour in his own country just now. Sainte- 
Beuve shrewdly prophesied of the Memoirs, that their success, sup- 
posing them to be interesting in themselves, would probably depend 
on the opinion of Napoleon current at the time of their publication. 
And we may say of Talleyrand generally that the verdict of his 
fellow-countrymen on him will always vary according as the Napo- 
leonic star is or is not in the ascendant. When the French are free 
from this infatuation he is rather a favourite than otherwise. The 
reception which Sainte-Beuve’s articles on Talleyrand met with is a 
curious illustration of this. They were published in 1869, conse- 
quently at a time when France was tired of the Second Empire, and 
the name of Napoleon had lost its prestige. In these articies Sainte- 
Beuve was very outspoken on the subject of Talleyrand’s moral 
failings, especially his venality. After the first was published he 
received several protests against his treatment of Talleyrand, the 
whole series of articles provoked considerable opposition, and attempts 
were even made to stop the publication of them. It is instructive to 
compare this state of things with the feeling at the present time. 
The Revue des Deux Mondes, the most cautious and conservative of 
French periodicals, has recently (in its issue of the 15th of September 
last) inserted an article on Talleyrand, by M. Emile Ollivier, which 
makes no pretence to impartiality, and is a long tirade against him 
from beginning to end. One sentence from it is sufficient to give an 
idea of M. Ollivier’s perversions of history: “ Partisan de l’alliance 
anglaise avec Mirabeau, il en devient l’ennemi avec Bonaparte,” the 
truth being that Talleyrand was a steadfast adherent of the English 
alliance throughout. The first Peace of Paris (30th of May, 1814), 
admittedly a diplomatic success for Talleyrand, is styled a shameful 
treaty, due probably to corruption. For his achievements ut the 
Vienna Congress, where Talleyrand may be said to have defeated 
Europe single-handed, M. Ollivier has nothing but abuse. If we are 
to believe him, Talleyrand never rendered a service to his country. 
Truly, there is nothing like your failure for pronouncing a severe 
judgment on others. The article is only of value as showing which 
way the wind blows. Talleyrand is considered fair game in France 
just at present. There is all the more reason, therefore, for welcom- 
ing a study of him by an enlightened foreigner, free from the 
political passions and prejudices which disturb the judgment of his 
fellow-countrymen. 

The public will naturally be curious to see what the latest bio- 
grapher of Talleyrand has to say about his Memoirs. What is the 
true explanation of the great literary mystification of the nineteenth 
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century? There is a strong element of comedy in the history of the 
Memoirs. Talleyrand dies in 1838, directing in his will that they 
are not to be published until thirty years after his death. The world 
draws the obvious inference that they must be full of compromising 
revelations and piquant indiscretions. The appointed time elapses, 
but the publication is again deferred. Surely, say the quidnuncs, 
there must be a rare dish of gossip and scandal here. And the public 
is obliged to wait, contenting itself with the thought that the treat 
will be all the greater when it does come. At last, after a further 
period of twenty-three years, fifty-three from Talleyrand’s death, the 
promised volumes see the light of day. The disappointment is so 
great as to verge on resentment. It was the old story of the moun- 
tain in travail. Who could have supposed that the word “ ennuyeux”’ 
would ever be applied to anything coming from Talleyrand? And 
yet soit was. Although presenting points of interest for the stu- 
dent, to the general public they were unreadable. ‘On attendait,”’ 
says M. de Vogiié (Reyards historiques et littéraires), “la suite d’une 
vie si agitée, la révélation des secrets d’Etat, une pluie de malice 
sur les contemporains. Rien de pareil; a peine quelques éclaircies 
sur des instants de cette vie, puis des vues générales sur trois ou 
quatre épisodes diplomatiques, des documents, des Mémoires, au sens 
que ce mot comporte dans les chancelleries.””. There seems to be no 
reason why Talleyrand should not have allowed the Memoirs to be 
published immediately after his death. At all events, with a few 
excisions here and there, they might have been made perfectly 
innocuous. The further postponement of publication in 1868 is 
incomprehensible. M. de Vogiié remarks: ‘‘ On comprendra en les 
lisant pourquoi M. de Bacourt a reculé l’échéance trentenaire; ce 
réquisitoire posthume ne pouvait guére paraitre sous le régne d’un 
Napoleon.”’ But it is difficult to see how Memoirs which do not 
enhance the reputation of Talleyrand could have been displeasing to 
the nephew of Napoleon I. 

Lady Blennerhassett says nothing as to the motives which may 
have led Talleyrand to postpone the publication of the Memoirs for so 
long, but her explanation of their form and contents is probably the 
true one. Talleyrand composed by far the greater part of them in 
1816, when he was not in favour with Louis XVIII., in the hope that 
they might be read by the King and ¢o assist his return to power. 
“They were written with a definite object, and for no less a reader 
than Louis XVIII. This explains the disappointment which pos- 
terity experienced when the Memoirs were published more than fifty 
years after his death. The private life of the individual is shrouded 
by a veil, which is only incidentally lifted. The inner man is hidden 
from public view, and psychological problems are left untouched. 
The writer is a statesman addressing his Sovereign, and subordinating 
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all secondary considerations to the one great aim of presenting a 
complete and consistent picture of his statesmanship, for which he 
claims the signal merit of having both sought and secured the peace 
of Europe and the restoration of the dynasty. Louis XVIII. was to 
have no excuse for continuing to forget services of such inestimable 
value. That is the object of the Memoirs. . . . They are a piece 
of special pleading, which a lucky chance might throw into the 
King’s hands, and which the author was not particularly anxious to 
conceal.”’ It appears that Talleyrand allowed Barante, Chateaubriand 
and Vitrolles to see extracts from them, no doubt with a view to 
their being submitted to Louis XVIII. 

In her Preface, Lady Blennerhassett endeavours to account for 
the fragmentary and unsatisfactory nature of the Memoirs by the 
conjecture that Talleyrand’s experiences were of too manifold a 
nature to permit him to render an exhaustive account of everything 
he did. But this isa lame excuse. No one wanted an exhaustive 
account of all his doings, but he might well have given the world 
his impressions of the great historical epoch of which he knew so 
much. From 1815 to 1830 Talleyrand was free from the cares of office, 
and had ample leisure for writing his reminiscences of the Revolution 
and the Napoleonic era, the events of which must have been then fresh 
in his mind. In another passage of the Preface, Lady Blennerhassett 
seems to imply that the fault lies with the public. “Most of 
Talleyrand’s contemporaries had already told their story, and when 
at last his turn came he addressed a generation whose jaded 
curiosity imagined itself adequately informed as to his public career, 
and hoped to find indiscretions relating to his private life.” This 
is rather too severe. The victims of the great mystification deserve 
a little more indulgence. We are not all of us db/asé lovers of 
scandal. Reasonable people expected, and had a right to expect, 
something better from a man who, like Talleyrand, had 
unrivalled opportunities for observing the principal actors in the 
most stirring drama of modern history. To write uninteresting 
Memoirs, and then postpone their publication for a couple of 
generations, is playing a hazardous trick on posterity. The inevit- 
able consequence is a reaction unfavourable to the author. The 
singular thing is that Talleyrand, who had such an eye for effect, 
especially in his later years, should not have foreseen this himself. 

But disappointment must not prevent us from doing justice to the 
Memoirs. The part which deals with Talleyrand’s childhood and 
early youth is of real interest. Lady Blennerhassett has the material 
for an attractive picture here, and she uses it with effect. The 
description of his life at Chalais with his great-grandmother, the 
only relative who had any affection for him, is full of charm, and 
there is true pathos in his remarks on the neglect and isolation to 
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which he was condemned by his parents. “The little interest 
taken in me, the way in which I was sent to school, and other painful 
impressions, saddened me. I felt helpless, and always thrown upon 
myself.” Later on his repugnance to the ecclesiastical profession 
becomes a still greater source of unhappiness. ‘He returned to the 
seminary a melancholy, morose boy of sixteen, in secret revolt against 
his superiors and his parents, and against the institutions and the 
power of the prejudices which compelled him to submit.” At this 
time of his life he was a great reader. Montesquieu, whose influence 
was so slight at the outbreak of the French Revolution, and whose 
school of thought was so foreign to the mental habits of the French in 
general, was the chief factor in the intellectual development of 
Talleyrand. His aversion to doctrinaires and to revolution in the 
abstract, his love of compromise and continuity in politics, are 
traceable to this source. For J. J. Rousseau he had neither intelli- 
gence nor sympathy, but the Voltairian leaven was always strong in 
him. The boy is father to the man, and these details of Talleyrand’s 
early life go far to explain the strange contradictions and puzzling 
complexity of his character. A Voltairian profoundly influenced by 
Montesquieu, an aristocrat of the ancien régime sobered by early trials 
and painful meditation—here is a clue to much that seemed incom- 
prehensible. We begin to understand how the Talleyrand of the 
boudoir and the salon, the devotee of the fair sex and the coiner of 
epigrams, could also be the wise reformer of abuses in his own order, 
and the author of the address to his constituents of the States- 
General, which Lord Dalling calls one of the most remarkable 
examples of human sagacity and right judgment on record. 

Lady Blennerhassett boldly claims a high place for Talleyrand’s 
statesmanship, both as regards foreign and home policy. She strikes 
the key-note in her Preface :-— 


“Tt was not in 1814 and 1815, after Leipzig and Waterloo, and under the 
pressure of necessity, but in 1792, on the eve of the universal war which he 
wished to avert, that Talleyrand put forth a programme of peace. ‘La France 
doit rester circonscrite dans ses propres limites, elle le doit a sa gloire, ala justice, 
ala raison, a son intérét et a celui des peuples qui seront libre par elle.’ Forty 
years afterwards he addressed the same language to Louis Philippe. The policy 
which he adyocated for France under Louis %_ VI. remained the same through- 
out the hegemony of the Latin races, the abandonment of the Rhine frontier, 
the establishment of a counterpoise to Russian ambition, and the foundation of 
a yast colonial empire with its centre of gravity in North Africa.” 


Equal merit is claimed for his home policy. ‘ Amid the tumult 
of 1789 he kept a cool head and laid the foundations of the 
modern state.” This is not exaggerated praise for the author of the 
electoral address issued on the eve of the meeting of the States- 
General. In his career, “ history is able to survey a homogeneous 
whole and a coherent policy in which wisdom and moderation rise to 
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the level of greatness,” a sweeping proposition which will hardly com- 
mand general assent. We may paraphrase what Sainte-Beuve says 
of his own articles, although for a different reason: “Ce Talleyrand 
aura bien de la peine a passer au gosier de certaines gens.”’ Certain 
it is that Talleyrand’s views on the foreign relations of France and 
her internal government were highly sagacious and enlightened, 
that he exercised a moderating influence in conformity with those 
views under the Directory, the Consulate, and the Empire, and that 
he put them into practice at the Restoration and under Louis 
Philippe. But somehow or other the word “ greatness”’ has a strange 
sound in connection with Talleyrand. And it must be confessed 
that the homogeneity and coherence of his policy suffered rude inter- 
ruptions. The Constitutionalist of 1789 is found siding with Danton 
in 1792, at a time when all his political friends had been either 
massacred or had taken to flight. “His destiny dragged him 
deeper still,” says Lady Blennerhassett, “into the bloody torrent of 
the September massacres.” The advocate of liberty of the press in 
1789 and 1821 writes to his subordinate d’Hauterive under the Em- 
pire: ‘Tell the Minister of Police to keep the daily papers in their 
proper place, which is to report the incidents of foreign politics, but 
not to comment on them.” ‘“ Under the Empire,” writes Lady Blen- 
nerhassett, ‘he maintained that deliberative assemblies were quite 
incompatible with the French national character. A quasi-repre- 
sentation, for the purpose of voting the budget, was all that he would 
allow his fellow-countrymen.” We find the opponent of foreign 
conquest in 1792 commending Bonaparte’s ‘sublime idea” of an 
Egyptian expedition in 1797, and the evidence in support of his 
having approved, if not instigated, Napoleon’s intervention in Spain 
is very strong. The demoralisation produced by contact with arbi- 
trary power is of rapid growth. Under the Consulate and the Em- 
pire Talleyrand was not only the instrument of a policy which he 
inwardly disapproved, but occasionally the open advocate of measures 
inconsistent with his truest convictions. 

Englishmen, however, will not be inclined to judge Talleyrand 
too severely, for the English alliance was an article of his creed. 
The historical disquisition in the Memoirs on the national movement 
towards the East, the importance of the Mediterranean, and the 
colonisation of Africa suggests the following remarks to Lady 
Blennerhassett: “At every stage of his stirring public life Tualley- 
rand remained true to these ideas, by which he sought to attain the 
goal of his statesmanship—pzeace and the English alliance. For 
England the supremacy of the sea and great colonies in distant 
lands; for France the control of the old world, if not direct, then 
secured by a well-knit system of alliances, which would recognise her 
unquestioned supremacy in the Mediterranean, and leave the north 
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coast of Africa under her sway.” The first political negotiations in 
which Talleyrand took part related to the treaty of commerce with 
England. In 1783 he made the acquaintance of Pitt, who was then 
four-and-twenty and had come over to France to learn French and 
pave the way for the treaty. “The two young men gave each 
other lessons in their respective languages, and exchanged ideas.” 
Talleyrand was a convert to the doctrines of Adam Smith. We find 
him a convinced Free-trader in 1786, and in his Memoirs he regrets 
that prejudice prevented the adoption of it in France. His first 
visit to England was in 1792, when he was sent to negotiate an 
alliance with England, or failing that, to obtain a declaration of 
neutrality from the Government. Rarely has a diplomatist had a 
more unpleasant task to perform, or performed it with more tenacity 
and self-control. Suspected by the English Government, compromised 
by his own, slighted by the Court and society, violently attacked | by 
the English Press, hampered by the folly of his colleagues, Talley- 
rand displayed throughout a nerve and patience which explain his 
subsequent diplomatic successes. Later in the same year he was 
sent to England once more on an unoflicial mission by Danton, but 
by that time the rupture of diplomatic relations between the two 
countries had taken place, and Talleyrand was ignored by the English 
Ministers. On this occasion he arrived in England in September, 
1792. In December of that year he was placed on the list of émigres 
by the Convention, and he remained in England until the beginning 
of 1794, when he was expelled the country by Pitt. 

In 1801 we find him throwing all his weight into the scale for 
peace with England. Fourteen years later he concluded the alliance 
with England and Austria at the Vienna Congress, and in 1830 he 
returned to England as the Ambassador of Louis Phillippe and the 
promoter of the entente cordiale, to remain there till 1854. Alto- 
gether Talleyrand spent nearly six years of his life in England. 
When we consider this, it seems strange that he should have left on 
record so few personal impressions of English life and individual 
Englishmen. But English society could never have had much 
charm for him. What attracted him was the spectacle of a consti- 
tutional government directed by a wise and powerful aristocracy. 
The old aristocratic England, which had never flinched in its 
struggle with the Revolution, commanded his admiration. Fer the 
Duke of Wellington he entertained and expressed feelings of sincere 
regard ; and in 1831 the Duke defended him warmly in the House 
of Lords from a personal attack made by Lord Londonderry. Lady 
Blennerhassett concludes her chapter on his missions to London in 
1792 with some remarks which deserve to be quoted at length :— 

**Talleyrand had not been many months in London when he arrived at the 
conyict:on that his own opinions were not so much in harmony with the violent 
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advocacy of revolutionary ’rance displayed by Fox and the Opposition, as 
with those of the vast majority of the nation and its political leaders. No one 
knew better than Talleyrand how grossly the British democracy was deceived 
when it looked for respect for the rights of others from the Jacobins, or exalted 
their cruel tyranny as the dawn of a new era of freedom. Personally he was 
most intimate with Lord Lansdowne; but his views of the situation in Europe 
no longer agreed with the latter’s but with those of his great adversary Pitt. 
If anything could have astonished Talleyrand’s sang-froid, it must have been 
the coolness bordering on apathy with which the English Cabinet witnessed 
the invasion of Belgium. But it was just this dogged clinging to the last pos- 
sibilities of a peaceful solution which was calculated to impress him, who 
sought the reputation of a man of peace, in the highest degree. What he 
observed and learned at that critical time laid the foundations of his subsequent 
invincible confidence in the power and the vocation of England and the value 
of her alliance. This alliance he endeayoured to bring about at Lille and at 
Amiens. From the time of his mission to London dates his constant and firm 
conviction of the impossibility of ever entangling England again in a war of 
Cabinets for exclusively dynastical interests, or of plunging the nation into a 
foreign conflict against its will. The fanaticism of revolutionary doctrinaires 
frustrated his policyin 1792 and 1797; and afterwards the Imperial Jacobin 
forced on him a rupture with England and the blockade of the continental ports. 
But Talleyrand was a master of the art of waiting; his intellect possessed the 
steadiness which was wholly lacking in his character. When at last the time 
came in which he could carry out his own policy, and not that of others, he 
picked up the thread which had been dropped, and concluded the alliance of 
1815 with a practised hand. He lived long enough to found the Monarchy of 
1830 by repeating the experiment which had been successful at the Restoration. 
The English alliance, with the object of securing the peace of Europe, was 
Talleyrand’s legacy to posterity. His apprenticeship to diplomacy in London 
deserves the praise which he himself bestowed on Choiseul when he commended 
him for having had ‘ tant d’avenir dans l’esprit.’ ”’ 

Talleyrand’s ability must soon have made an impression on his 
contemporaries, for he was appointed to the important post of 
Agent-General of the Clergy at the early age of twenty-six. His 
attempts at reform during his tenure of this office form one of the 
most pleasing features of his career, for they were free from the 
taint of self-interest and ambition, and dictated by right feeling and 
a sense of justice. He proposed to buy the royal lottery, which was 
demoralising to the public, from the State, then suppress it, and 
meet the deficit by a voluntary annual grant from the revenues of 
the Church, which could thus set a good example and make a 
pecuniary sacrifice at the same time. His second proposal—that the 
stipends of the parochial clergy should be raised from five hundred 
livres to a sum not exceeding seven hundred and fifty—* hit one of 
the worse blots of the ancien régime. The Church courted opposi- 
tion, not only by its vast wealth, but also by the unequal distribution 
of it. There were ecclesiastical dignitaries whose revenues ranged 
between four hundred thousand and a million livres, and poor curés 
who had to beg their scanty means of subsistence from the 
impoverished community in whose service they passed their lives 
without hope of preferment.” In these early days Talleyrand 
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appears as an enlightened and single-minded reformer, who knew 
ambition, as he says in his Memoirs, “only in the best sense of 
the word.” The importance which he attached to the provincial 
assemblies, which were revived by Loménie de Brienne, and his own 
labours in the provincial assembly of Champagne, testify to his practical 
sagacity. In August, 1789, he advocated the immediate convocation 
of these assemblies, with a view to tranquillising public opinion, 
providing fresh financial resources, and completing representative 
institutions. In the Constituent Assembly he carried the abolition 
of the royal lottery and the granting of equal political rights to the 
Jews. Another measure of his was the introduction of uniformity 
of standards in trade throughout the country. His speeches on 
finance exhibited soundness of views and thorough grasp of the 
subject. 

His great measure in the Assembly, the secularisation of the 
French Church, is of a different stamp. Lady Blennerhassett thinks 
that it was the product of conviction, but points out that Tal- 
leyrand shuts his eyes to its moral significance. ‘The effect of 
the decree was that the clerical order, which had hitherto treated 
with the State like a sovereign power, did not even obtain freedom 
within its own sphere, as in America, but sank into a position of 
dependence on the State, its priests becoming the latter’s salaried 
functionaries.” This measure, the part which Talleyrand took in the 
enactment of the civil constitution of the clergy, and still more his 
scheme for the secularisation of public instruction, show the practical 
reformer infected with the doctrinaire spirit of the Revolution. It is 
significant that the Memoirs are silent on Talleyrand’s policy in the 
religious questions which came before the Constituent Assembly. 
Lady Blennerhassett explains this by the theory that they were 
written for Louis X VIII., and that at the time of the Restoration it 
was politic for Talleyrand to pass over this part of his career. It is 
also permissible to suggest that he may have had misgivings as to 
its value. 

Talleyrand’s relations with Napoleon commenced in 1797. The 
astute observer was one of the first to divine on which side the 
balance of power was inclining. On being nominated Minister of 
Foreign Affairs under the Directory, he reported his appointment to 
Bonaparte in a flattering letter. In his Memoirs, Talleyrand 
refers to a letter of congratulation from Bonaparte as the cause of 
this communication. But Lady Blennerhassett points out that it 
was he who really began the correspondence. ‘The inaccuracy may 
have been a slip or an untruth, but, whichever it was, it shows 
Talleyrand presenting his conduct in the most advantageous light, 
and is not the only instance of the kind in the Memoirs. Other 
flattering epistles followed, and on Bonaparte’s arrival in Paris, in 
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December, 1797, Talleyrand gave a /éfe in honour of Joséphine, the 
good taste of which was commended by the victorious General. 
In September, 1797, Talleyrand praised the ‘‘ sublime idea” of the 
Egyptian expedition, and in May, 1798, he lent Bonaparte 100,000 
francs on his embarking from Toulon. We find him an active 
accomplice in the coup d'état of Brumaire, for his co-operation in 
which he was publicly thanked by the First Consul. Napoleon hesi- 
tated before appointing him to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs under 
the Consulate, for his discreditable money transactions were already 
notorious, but Talleyrand’s knowledge of men and affairs made him 
indispensable. A real attachment seems to have sprung up between 
the two men, and to have lasted some years. Lady Blennerhassett 
quotes from a letter written by Talleyrand to the First Consul in 
June, 1800: “The feeling which unites me to you, and the confi- 
dence that the sacrifice of my whole life to your fortunes and to 
your aims may be of service to the latter, make me tuke care 
of my health.” At Mayence, in 1806, Napoleon burst into tears as 
he took leave of him. Lady Blennerhassett places the commence- 
ment of their estrangement after the battle of Jena. The cause of 
it was that the aims of the two men became incompatible. In nar- 
rating the events of the winter of 1806-1807 in Poland, Lady 
Blennerhassett writes: ‘To all outward appearances the Emperor 
and his Minister were on good terms. One evening, when the Em- 
peror, overcome with fatigue, fell asleep at his work, Talleyrand 
spent the whole night on his chair without stirring, in order not to 
wake him. But between the Casar who aspired to universal rule, 
and the statesman who believed in the doctrine of a balance of power 
in Europe, a great gulf was fixed.” Napoleon resented the moderat- 
ing influence of Talleyrand and kept him at a distance. Shortly 
after this Talleyrand ceased to be Foreign Minister, and then began 
the period of his more or less open opposition to the insane ambi- 
tion of Napoleon. The “ guet-apens de Bayonne,” in the spring of 
1808, widened the breach. Then came the Congress at Erfurt, 
where Talleyrand prompted the arguments which the Tsar Alex- 
ander used in resisting the blandishments of Napoleon. It is not 
difficult for Lady Blennerhassett to vindicate Talleyrand’s conduct 
on this occasion. History has supplied him with ample justifica- 
tion. He foresaw that Napoleon’s policy would, if persisted in, prove 
the ruin of France, and he preferred his country to his master. 

In the following year Talleyrand’s imprudent sarcasms on the 
Spanish expedition led to the famous scene between him and 
Napoleon on the 23rd of January, 1809. Some idea of the insults to 
which Talleyrand was subjected may be gathered from the following : 
“In the evening of the 24th of January, at the Duchess de Laval’s, 
he related what had taken place. ‘Vous ne m’aviez pas dit que le 
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duc de San Carlos était l’amant de votre femme,’ Napoleon had 
remarked. ‘En effet, sire,’ replied Talleyrand, ‘je n’avais pas 
pensé que ce rapport pit intéresser la gloire de votre Majesté ni la 
mienne,’ ‘And he said that, and you did not lay hold of the tongs, 
or a bit of wood, or anything that came handy! You did not rush 
at him !’ exclaimed the Duchess in a tone of horror, ‘J’y ai bien 
songé, mais je suis trop paresseux pour cela,’ was the reply.” It seems 
incredible to be told that Napoleon and Talleyrand discussed public 
affairs together after this, but in January, 1815, Talleyrand was 
summoned to the conference at the Tuileries. Later in the same 
year Napoleon offered him the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and 
about the same time they had an interview in which Talleyrand was 
consulted on the affairs of Spain. Talleyrand’s impassiveness under 
the torrent of Napoleon’s abuse and insults was as great a puzzle to 
his contemporaries as it is to posterity. ‘‘ The calmness with which 
the affronts were received amazed old Rouamantsioff (the Russian 
Ambassador) even more than their enormity.” His conduct on this 
and other similar occasions seems, as Gibbon remarks of the patience 
of Belisarius, either below or above the dignity of aman. Unfor- 
tunately, with Talleyrand’s character, the balance must incline to 
the former alternative. His behaviour gives point to the unfavourable 
opinions of Pasquier and Madame de Rémusat. The former attri- 
buted his inability to resent an injury to an absence of all delicacy of 
feeling, while the latter considered him without illusions and without 
enthusiasm, indifferent even in matters which concerned himself. But 
these are, after all, only opinions, theories put forth to account for 
what seemed inexplicable. Talleyrand had so schooled himself to 
self-command that he was able to bear the most deadly affronts with- 
out uttering a word or moving a muscle, but he would not have been 
human if he had not felt or remembered them. No doubt they 
intensified his opposition, and they must have sweetened his ultimate 
triumph. But they had no share in determining his anti-Napoleonic 
policy. That had been irrevocably adopted at a time when he and 
Napoleon were on good terms, and the Empire was to all appearances 
firmly consolidated. 

No one who wishes to form an idea of what Talleyrand was as a 
diplomatist should omit to read Lady Blennerhassett’s chapters on 
his missions to London in 1792, the negotiations for the Concordat 
and the Vienna Congress. We are accustomed to credit him with 
extraordinary skill and tact, with unrivalled knowledge of men and 
affairs, but his firmness and courage are no less indisputable. The 
combination of all these qualities made him the best diplomatist the 
world hagaver seen. Reference has been made above to the undaunted 
front which he presented in London. The negotiations relating to 
the Concordat exhibit his firmness. The Papacy had reckoned on a 
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victory, but, says Lady Blennerhassett, “it was Talleyrand who, 
with inexorable consistency, after an almost interminable dispute 
extending over twelve months, led the negotiations back to the very 
point from which he had started them.” The principal points in 
dispute were the appointment of the constitutional bishops and the 
legalisation of the position of married priests. Talleyrand was aware 
that any undue concession on these heads would endanger the stability 
of the settlement, and the Papacy had to yield. Talleyrand’s cool- 
ness and courage at the Vienna Congress are matters of history. At 
Vienna, says M. de Vogiié, “sa diplomatie nous valut une armée.” 
Lady Blennerhassett gives a dramatic account of his bold action at 
the conference of the Powers soon after his arrival in Vienna, and of 
his interview with the Tsar. She remarks that he effected ‘“‘ what 
seemed a moral impossibility,’’—that the conquered and not the 
conquerors turned the scale in the counsels of Europe. A striking 
feature of his diplomacy was that he never forfeited the goodwill of 
his opponents. He retained the confidence of Austrian statesmen 
after the treaty of Pressburg, and Prussian statesmen continued to 
believe in him after the treaty of Tilsit. The Duke of Wellington 
stated in the House of Lords that he had always found him as loyal 
and honourable towards Foreign Powers as he was steadfast and 
enlightened with regard to the interests of his own ceuntry. Pope 
Pius VII. expressed his liking for him after the signing of the Con- 
cordat. The passages in Talleyrand’s eulogy of Count Reinhard at 
the Institute, in which he praised sincerity and good faith in a nego- 
‘tiator, and vindicated diplomacy from the charge of being a science 
of craft and duplicity, were not empty phrases. 

The first Restoration is the culminating point of Tualleyrand’s 
career. Before and after it he held the second place in France. In 
the Constituent Assembly he stood next to Mirabeau, during the 
Consulate and the Empire he was the most important Frenchman 
after Napoleon, and under Louis Philippe he was the leading servant 
of the Crown. Talleyrand, however, did not possess the qualities 
necessary for dominating a popular assembly, and he was only a 
nominal successor to Mirabeau; as Foreign Minister of Napoleon he 
was dragged at the wheels of the Conqueror’s chariot ; and under the 
July Monarchy, power was passing into the hands of younger men. 
But in 1814 Talleyrand stands forth for a brief space as the man of 
the situation, the indispensable instrument of the great change in the 
destinies of France. Lady Blennerhassett conducts us in skilful 
fashion through the maze of doubt and uncertainty, of intrigue and 
conflicting interests, which preceded the critical moment. It is per- 
fectly clear that the Allies exerted no pressure in favour of the 
Bourbons. France was left to herself, and Talleyrand constituted 
himself her mouthpiece. “‘ The Bourbons are a principle, everything 
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else is an intrigue,” was his pronouncement at the decisive interview 
with the King of Prussia and the Tsar, on the 31st of March, 1814. 
On that evening he undertook to obtain the condemnation of the 
Empire from the Senate, and by the 2nd of April he had fulfilled 
his pledge. The part which he plays appears so decisive that one is 
tempted to speculate on what would have happened if Savary had 
obeyed the order, which Napoleon sent him in February, to expel 
Talleyrand from Paris and forbid him all communication with his 
friends there. Savary did not carry out the order, but Lavalette, 
who was present, thought that the measure would have been the 
saving of Napoleon, because it would have left the Royalists without 
a leader, and the Allies without the information which determined 
the forward march on Paris. Would the Restoration have taken 
place without Talleyrand? Lady Blennerhassett has an eloquent 
passage on the movement in favour of the deposed dynasties which 
passed over Europe at the time of the fall of Napoleon. 


‘*The Empire had been wrecked in its attempt to solve the problem set by 
the Revolution, and no solution of it was to be found within the four corners 
of revolutionary tradition. In that month of March Europe presented an extra- 
ordinary spectacle. The past rose from the grave, the dead came to life again. 
The Hapsburg monarchy collected its scattered members; the house of Orange 
returned to the Hague, and the German dynasties to their ancestral homes ; 
Pius VII. was on the way to Rome; Spain laid her blood-stained trophies at 
the feet of her legitimate monarch. The personality of the ruler counted for 
so little in the loyalty of the people that King Joseph deserved to be styled an 
enlightened sovereign in comparison with Ferdinand VII. The papal régime 


was reinstated without guarantees. The German patriots had demanded that , 


renegade princes should be brought to justice, and instead of this they were 
received with outbursts of loyal rejoicing by their subjects.” 


It is easy to exaggerate the importance of an individual at a great 
crisis. France was to all outward appearances tranquil, even indif- 
ferent. But beneath the surface a powerful current was setting in 
one direction. In certain islands of the Southern Atlantic a mys- 
terious and imposing phenomenon can sometimes be witnessed. The 
traveller, ignorant of the imprisoned forces of nature that have been 
set free at a distance, gazes listlessly westwards over an unruffled 
expanse of sea. The winds are hushed, not a ripple disturbs the still- 
ness of the scene. Suddenly the ocean recedes, the placid surface 
transforms itself into a mighty volume of advancing water, and a 
majestic breaker sweeps with irresistible force upon the shore. 
Talleyrand at the Restoration was borne on the crest of such a wave, 

Although Lady Blennerhassett assigns such a high place to 
Talleyrand’s statesmanship, she does not attempt to hide his failings 
as an individual, or to slur over the dubious episodes in his career. 
In referring to his argument against the royal lottery she notes 
sarcastically that he was an habitual gambler himself. ‘‘ His own 
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taste,” she remarks, “ with all its reputation for refinement, could 
tolerate every kind of moral corruption, as long as the tone was 
correct and the manners faultless.” His optimist address to the 
Constitution Committee on the labours of the Constituent Assembly 
reminds her of the mocking sneer of Mephistopheles. His circular 
to the Powers attempting to explain away the rising of the 10th of 
August, 1792, she styles “one of the greatest insults that has ever 
been deliberately offered to historic truth.’”’? The change of front 
which the composition of this document involved is described in 
language of concentrated bitterness. ‘‘ With the masterly assurance 
of aman who has not a conviction in the world, Tallevrand now 
ranged himself on the side of Danton.’ She narrates the plain 
unvarnished tale of his disgraceful attempt to extort money from 
the American plenipotentiaries in 1797. She admits his venality, 
and expressly states that ‘‘the acquisition of his wealth has left 
an indelible stain on his reputation.”” The demoralisation of the 
age is not admitted as a palliation. ‘It is no excuse for Talleyrand 
that Lucien and Masséna were no honester than he was, that he 
parted with his money as freely as he took it, or that the First 
Consul knew all about it.” His mean conduct to Madame de Stael 
after the coup-d’état of Brumaire, “ the woman to whom he owed his 
return to France and the change in his fortunes,” is duly recorded. 
The evidence for the charge against Talleyrand of having instigated 
Napoleon to interfere in the affairs of Spain is set forth with impar- 
tiality. Her verdict as to his share in the murder of the Duke of 
Enghien is distinctly unfavourable. ‘‘ He still remained an un- 
willing instrument of the policy to which he was now bound by 
complicity in crime.”” And she lays stress on his incapacity for any 
depth or earnestness of feeling. 

In spite of all this plain speaking, however, the general impres- 
sion conveyed by the book is that Talleyrand is being tenderly 
dealt with. Every allowance is made for him. The neglect which 
he suffered from his parents, and the bitter sense of injustice 
caused by the enforced adoption of a profession which was pro- 
foundly distasteful to him, are emphasised in the first chapter. 
His youthful /iaison when in the seminary of St. Sulpice, which 
that strict censor, M. Emile Ollivier, affects to regard with such 
holy horror, is treated as the most natural thing in the world: 
“The hero of the situation was only a boy who longed to be happy, 
and the issue was an episode of a very ordinary kind.” Vitrolles’ 
disparaging reference to the part played by women in Talleyrand’s 
career is met by a plea for “ extenuating circumstances—his need of 
attachments, his susceptibility and his capacity for true friendship.” 
In the discussion of his discreditable money transactions we are re- 
minded that he pursued a definite system, treating the money as a 
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payment due to him for services rendered. In referring to the 
rumour of his having received two or three millions of francs from 
the King of Saxony at the Vienna Congress, Lady Blennerhassett 
remarks, with perfect truth: ‘‘ But if Talleyrand took money he was 
not to be bought. The interests of France were in good hands.” 
In other words, there is no instance on record of Talleyrand accept- 
ing a bribe in return for doing something which he knew to be 
detrimental to hisown country. When, as Minister of the Consulate, 
he allows himself to become the instrument of a policy which he had 
publicly condemned and privately disapproved, Lady Blennerhassett 
reminds us that he had Ministers and Cabinets for his accomplices, 
and that the sovereigns of Europe vied with the leaders of the Revo- 
lution in upsetting the old order of things. His death-bed recon- 
ciliation with the Church, which seems an unedifying comedy to 
M. Emile Ollivier, provokes no adverse comment. And in summing 
up his career her censure is confined to the proposition that he was 
“incapable of renunciation for the sake of a higher aim.” It will 
be seen that Lady Blennerhassett, without being actually partial, leans 
towards the side of indulgence. She evidently has a soft place in 
her heart for the illustrious maurais sujet. In fact, her attitude 
towards Talleyrand recalls that of Pope Pius VII., who remarked 
to Cardinal Consalvi, after the conclusion of the Concordat negotia- 
tions: “Ah, ah, que Dieu ait son Ame, mais moi je laime 
beaucoup ! ” : 

It is curious that the most charitable and lenient view of Talley- 
rand’s character should proceed, more than half a century after his 
death, from a woman belonging toa different race, the hereditary and 
now the victorious enemy of the French, while the most severe con- 
demnation of him is from the pen of a fellow-countrywoman and 
written during his life-time. Those who have read Georges Sand’s 
Lettres Pun Voyageur will recollect the terrible indictment of Talley- 
rand set forth in the dialogue held in sight of his chdteau at Valencay. 
It was written in 1836, when Talleyrand was eighty-two years of age 
aud had retired from public life. Georges Sand herself was then 
thirty-two, and under the influence of the period of calm and repose 
which succeeded the mental crisis brought on by the production of 
Lélia. The whole passage bears the stamp of deliberate conviction. 


‘* N’es-tu pas saisi d’un invincible dégout et d’une secréte horreur pour la vie 
active, en face de ce chateau ou tant d’immondes projets et d’étroites scélératesses 
germent et éclosent incessamment dans le silence de la nuit? Ne sais-tu pas 
que homme qui demeure la joue depuis soixante ans les peuples et les cou- 
ronnes sur l’échiquier de l’'univers? Qui sait si, la premiére fois que cet homme 
s'est assis 4 une table pour travailler, ii n’y avait pas dans son cerveau une 
honnéte résolution, dans son ccour un noble sentiment ? 

‘‘ Jamais ! s’écria mon ami; ne profane pas honnéteté par une telle pensée ; 
cette léyre conyexe et serrée comme celle d’un chat unie a une lévre large et 
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tombante comme celle d’un satyre, mélange de dissimulation et de lasciveté ; 
ces linéaments mous et arrondis, indices de la souplesse du caractére ; ce pli 
dédaigneux sur un front prononcé, ce nez arrogant avec ce regard de reptile, 
tant de contrastes sur une physionomie humaine révélent un homme né pour 
les grands vices et pour les petites actions. Jamais ce cccur n’a senti la chaleur 
dune généreuse émotion, jamais une idée de loyauté n’a traversé cette téte 
laborieuse: cet homme est une exception dans la nature, une monstruosité 
si rare, que le genre humain, tout en le méprisant, l’a contemplé avec une 
imbécile admiration. Je te défie bien de t’abaisser au plus merveilleux de ses 
talents! Invoquons le Dieu des bonnes gens, le Dieu qui bénit les cceurs 
simples !”’ 

And so on for a dozen pages or more, in which Georges Sand pours 
forth a torrent of indignation and sarcasm, and which are worth 
reading if only for the purpose of realising the concentrated horror 
and loathing with which Talleyrand could inspire a contemporary. 
Valencay is only about five-and-twenty miles as the crow flies from 
Nohant, and the authoress of La Petite Fudette writes as if the very 
air of her beloved Berry were contaminated by the presence of such 
a being. Incidentally we obtain a picture of Tallyrand’s daily life, 
which is probably accurate enough. The Prince is described as 
getting up at eleven o’clock, and as spending four hours on his toilette. 
At three he goes cut for a drive with his physician. At five o’clock 
comes dinner, “le plus succulent et le plus savant qui se fasse en 
France.” After this repast, each course of which is solemnly 
announced by a flourish of trumpets, the Prince accords a few 
moments to his family and his small Court. ‘Chaque mot exquis, 
mis¢ricordieusement émané de ses léevres, va frapper des fronts pros- 
ternés, Un saint canonisé n’inspirerait pas plus de vénération 4 une 
communauté de dévotes.” Late in the evening he goes for another 
drive with his physician ; then he retires, and works up to five o’clock 
in the morning, “ dans cet appartement reculé, gardé par ses laquais, 
en son absence, avec une affectation si solennelle et si ridicule. ... 
Le plus habile et le plus important des princes de la terre va se 
courber sur une table, ala lueur d’une lampe, et du fond de son cabinet, 
comme Jupiter du haut de l’Olympe, il va remuer le monde avec le 
froncement de son sourcil.” 

The first thing that strikes us on comparing this portrait with the 
real Talleyrand, the Talleyrand depicted in Lady Blennerhassett’s 
well-ordered and careful narrative, is that we find so little trace of 
the all-powerful monster whom Georges Sand represents as disposing 
of the destinies of Europe for the space of sixty years. On the 
contrary, in spite of the prominent and occasionally decisive part 
which he played in the history of his time, Talleyrand seems more 
or less a plaything of fate. He has nothing of the commanding 
genius which moulds events and controls the destiny of nations. As 
we watch him throughout his career—engaged in a hopeless struggle 
with Jacobinism during the Revolution, then an exile for four 
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years; regaining a position as Minister of the Directory by a lucky 
chance; Minister under the Consulate and the Empire, but dragged 
by Napoleon into courses which he inwardly condemned, and even- 
tually excluded from all influence on public affairs; the chief instru- 
ment, it is true, of the Restoration, but after all only heading a 
movement due, as Lady Blennerhassett remarks, more to popular 
instinct than the policy of Cabinets; thrown over by Louis XVIII. 
and a spectator of events for fifteen years; then enjoying a brief 
period of power under Louis Philippe, but “ with the bitter convic- 
tion that the work of his life was ending in disappointment ”’—we 
seem to see the creature of circumstances, who only succeeds in 
keeping his head above water by dint of inexhaustible patience, 
uncommon adroitness, and a rare faculty of seizing every opportunity 
that presents itself to him. Talleyrand’s influence on the course of 
events in France was at times considerable, but the nefarious and 
formidable wire-puller of the Lettres d’un Voyageur is a bogey 
of Georges Sand’s imagination. If her invective represents popular 
instinct as to Talleyrand’s career, then popular instinct was at fault. 
And yet, ridiculous as is her caricature of Talleyrand as a 
statesman, and gross as is her exaggeration of his moral short- 
comings, there is an element of truth in Georges Sand’s denun- 
ciation. ‘‘Under every régime, at all periods of his life,” says 
Lady Blennerhassett, “he was a great patriot.’”” And she speaks elee- 
where of his “ elevated ideal of patriotism.’’ Can the author of the 
apology for the rising of the 10th of August, 1792, the blackmailer 
of the American envoys, the unblushing recipient of bribes from all 
quarters, the silent accomplice of the murder of the Duke of Enghien, 
be justly called a “ great’ patriot? If so, what epithet are we to 
reserve for statesmen who have rendered equally important services to 
their country, and who were pure of heart and hand? And assuredly 
there is not much that is elevated, in the sense of noble and high- 
minded, about Talleyrand. By all means let justice be done to him. 
Let us recognise to the full what Lady Blennerhassett brings out so 
clearly in her weighty and valuable book, his moderation, his sincere 
love of peace, his prescience, his clear-sightedness, his consistency in 
spite of apparent contradictions, above all his marvellous good-sease. 
But let us be careful that recognition of his merits and the strange 
fascination which his personality still exercises do not lead us to 
speak of him in terms which can only be properly applied to men of 
a higher stamp. For those who are inclined to go too far in this 
direction there is virtue in Georges Sand’s formula: ‘“ Invoquons le 
Dieu des bonnes gens, le Dieu qui bénit les cours simples! ” 
FREDERICK CLARKE. 
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Tue forecast of the situation which I ventured to make in the Octo- 
ber number of the Forrnicut.y Review, as to the probable refusal 
of the French demands by the Hova Court, although at the time I 
stood nearly alone in holding those views, has now been fully verified, 
and preparations for a military expedition are being actively 
made by the former power. It is rather remarkable that the French 
nation have only lately realised the difficulties of the task which they 
set themselves with so light a heart. I venture to think, moreover, 
that the revulsion of feeling they seem to be undergoing is leading 
them to overestimate those difficulties, at least from the military 
point of view. But before discussing that part of the question, a 
few words may be said as to its political aspect, from the purely 
British standpoint. 

So far as I have seen, almost the whole of our Press, with an in- 
stinctive delicacy, has loyally recognised the attitude which we are 
bound to assume in the matter, full of difficulties as it may become for 
us in the future. Namely, that a bargain isa bargain. For if the 
recent Anglo-French treaty or agreement was not actually generated 
by that genial, graceful gentleman, the late Karl Granville, it was 
certainly in complete consonance with his policy during the Franco- 
Malagasy war. And as a logical sequence, it was signed, sealed, 
and delivered by the Marquess of Salisbury. So that only a bigoted 
or slavish supporter of the Hova dynasty could have expected either 
its reversal or non-recognition by Lord Rosebery. Yet, 1 happen to 
know that these delusive hopes were held out to and believed by 
the Hova Premier. But apart from this, for which the English 
Government are not responsible, bad as the bargain may prove to 
be, and however much we may rue it before long, it would clearly 
ill become a “ nation of shopkeepers,’’ were we to attempt to hinder 
or delay, cither by word or deed, ‘the consequences” (to quote 
the Treaty) inevitably ensuing from a compact so solemnly con- 
cluded. There can be no doubt that we shall keep faith with the 
French, as it is our wont to do; although they seem to be under 
quite another impression, which is a pity. One of these days it 
may be hoped they will realise that Albion is not so perfidious as 
she has the reputation of being, and especially in respect to Mada- 
guscar. 

I believe that one of the last acts of M. Larrouy, the Resident 
General, whose authority is at present in abeyance, was to remon- 
strate with the Hova Premier in the most scathing terms, on behalf 
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of a British subject who had been foully wronged by the old despot 
of Madagascar. And I can speak of my personal knowledge of M. 
Larrouy’s predecessor at the Hova capital, whose views I had the 
privilege of ascertaining just two years ago; M. Lacoste having 
first satisfied himself that his own feelings on the subject were at 
that time fully shared by almost every Englishman in Antananarivo, 
Consequently, the following syllabus was prepared in conjunction 
with him, and published in the English language. Unfortunately, 
owing to his failing health, that courteous and conciliatory diploma- 
tist was replaced within six weeks of its promulgation. Still more 
unfortunately also, there was an influence insidiously at work just 
then at the Court, of which it is not necessary at present to speak. 
It may be as well, however, to observe, that the necessity for the 
reforms alluded to in our syllabus is every bit as urgent to-day as it 
ever was in any past period. The only particular, in which any sort 
of concession has been made to Western ideas, is in respect of 
facilities for mining, which have lately been granted to a few 
favoured individuals. 


Rerorms oF Pressinc Necessity. 
1. The development of the magnificent natural waterways. 
2. The construction of roads and railways. 
3. The granting of land on long leases, on each side of such roads, 
railways, or canals, to facilitate their construction. 

4. The formation of a well-regulated, easily accessible Govern- 
ment land office, from which lands could readily be obtained by 
foreigners, upon long leases and suitable terms. 

5. The issue of mining licenses, upon terms similar to those in 
other gold-bearing and metalliferous countries. 

6. The abolition, or at any rate amelioration, of the present crush- 
ing system of fanampoana (corvée) or forced labour ; and, 

7. The substitution for it of a well-matured plan of taxation. 

8. Clearly defined labour laws. 

9. The establishment of representative institutions. 


It will be observed that no allusion was made to slavery. This 
was omitted at the express desire of M. Lacoste. Not, as he said, 
that he was not personally in favour of its abolition, but because he 
considered that he was precluded, as a French official, by the provi- 
sions of the Franco-Malagasy Treaty, from sanctioning any sort of 
“interference with the domestic institutions of the country,” slavery 
being understood to be included in the somewhat vague generaliza- 
tion. 

But, of course, the situation is now altered, and it is well known 
to those conversant with Malagasy affairs, that no greater blow could 
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possibly be struck, and with more fatal results to Hova domination, 
than would be involved in the manumission of their slaves. Statistics 
are hard to obtain in Madagascar, but in round numbers, it may be 
said that the Hovas inhabiting Imérina, the highland plateau of the 
interior, own about as many slaves as they themselves number. 
This would bring the figure up to over half a million. It is 
impossible even to give an approximation of the cash value they 
represent ; for, during the five years of my residence in the country, 
the fluctuations in the market price were greater even than, say, those 
of “ Lisbon-Berlyns,”’ or any other equally elastic security. <A 
rumour, however ill-founded, as to the possibility of their manu- 
mission, would sometimes knock the quotation down to little more 
than the price of a bottle of ‘‘ Heidsieck-Monopole.” Indeed, one of 
the many vagaries of the late “Lieutenant of the Kingdom,” 
Rainiharavony, the Prime Minister’s favourite but rackety son, had 
a terribly depreciatory effect upon the market. When over-enlivened 
by the vintages of France, he often took a fancy to a neighbour’s 
slave, and, sending for the owner, would purchase the article at the 
upset price of “kirobo” (one shilling)—an arbitrary value, which 
was equally distasteful to master and slave, but which, for State 
reasons, was rarely resented, It must be admitted that a good 
many quite respectable Hova families would be absolutely ruined if 
slavery is abolished in Madagascar. The effect upon the Sukulavas 
is not worth a moment’s consideration, as that predatory people do 
not deserve remuneration of any sort on any account whatever, 
except in the extremely improbable contingency of their doing an 
honest day’s work for an honest day’s wages. Besides which, the 
possessors of this species of property have had plenty of warnings 
that an end would surely soon come to their vested interests in 
human flesh. And, above all, the largest owners of this class of 
stock are the Queen, the Prime Minister, and the Palace clique. 

It may therefore be said that the commander of an invading army 
would play the ace of trumps if he were to issue a carefully-worded 
proclamation—of course in the Malagasy language and addressed to 
the people of Madagascar—declaring that, with the landing of 
the French, slavery is abolished in the island! The effect of 
such a coup-d’état would be prodigious, as a little reflection will 
show. In a former article I alluded to the transport question as 
being the greatest difficulty for the invaders. The borajana (porters) 
are almost all slaves, and these men carry every ounce of merchan- 
dise and provisions, whether of war or food, which are conveyed 
from the coast to the capital, or vice versd. Obviously such a pro- 
clamation would go a long way towards securing their good offices, 
provided, of course, that it is followed up by kind treatment and 
the payment of ready money on the part of the French troops. 
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I observe that it was stated in some newspapers, when the first 
war bruit was heard in Madagascar, that all the borajana had run 
away, and that (European?) provisions were very scarce at the 
capital. If this news was true it has, in my opinion, deep signi- 
ficance, the advantage being clearly on the side of the invaders. 
For these poor fellows must have made themselves scarce in order to 
avoid the intolerable fanampoana of the Hova Government; and 
they would probably be both politically and financially favourable 
to any body, corporate or other, who would give them good wages, 
It will be a strange freak of fortune if the French, who have 
not hitherto shown themselves over hostile to slavery, should be the 
Power which gives the coup-de-grdce to that institution on the great 
African island. 

Putting aside the moral and political aspects of the question, the 
manumission of these fine, powerful, patient fellows, ought to act as 
an enormous stimulus to the wealth-producing powers of the country ; 
more especially if it be coincident with the construction of a railway 
across the island. It is probable that it will be a light Décauville 
line at first, and perhaps protected by an armour-clad engine. 
Almost from its inception such a line would pay its way, over and 
over again. In fact, it would obviate the necessity for the very 
large force which I notice that the French military experts consider 
necessary to protect their line of communication. Nor do I agree 
with the authorities in question as to the policy of an advance from 
Mojunga alone. I believe the difficulties of the Tamatave route, 
great as they are, to be far from insuperable ; while this latter pos- 
sesses several compensating advantages, which, in my opinion, con- 
siderably outweigh the objections. I have alluded to these points in 
a previous article, but will repeat the principal of them; first re- 
minding the reader that the recent withdrawal of the French escort 
by the Mojunga route appears to have entailed prodigious suffering 
upon the handful of men so removed, two of whom are reported to 
have shot themselves rather than endure the hardships of the march. 

(1.) Even if the French Commander should neglect to issue the 
proclamation above suggested, I still consider it probable that a large 
amount of porters and labourers could be obtained on the East Coast, 
while none are procurable in the West. (2.) The eastern route is at 
least one-third shorter ; and counting Andevorante as the starting- 
point, the distance to be traversed before the plateau of Imérina is 
pierced, is only about one hundred and ten miles, while only one 
river has to be crossed (the Manoro), whose dimensions afford any 
impediment to an army accompanied by able engineers. (3.) Nor 
is the denseness of the belt of forest by any means a matter of very 
serious moment. (4.) It is in the highest degree improbable, for 
reasons which I have given elsewhere, that the Malagasy Commander 
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will detach any considerable portion of his army to delay the French 
advance. But, were he todo so, a good general should give an 
excellent account of any such detachment. My own strong impres- 
sion is, that if by any accident a good large body of Hovas should 
find themselves within range of the French rifles, and lose a 
hundred men or so in the first skirmish, the invaders will never 
again have the opportunity of seeing ‘the whites of their enemies’ 
eyes,” until they reach the neighbourhood of the Hova capital. (5.) It 
has been circumstantially affirmed, and from French sources too, 
that Antananarivo is strongly fortified. From an intimate knowledge 
of that city, Iam sure that it can be commanded from at least three 
of the surrounding hills, and at very close range too. So that it 
would be quite untenable by a defending army. It is, however, pos- 
sible that dynastic reasons may prevail over military requirements, 
and “a hundred guns” (of very small calibre, however,) may be 
“placed in position on the ramparts.” If so, all I can say is, that 
it is so much the better for an attacking army; as all their enemies’ 
eggs, so to speak, will be in one basket, for they have no means of 
moving them, and there should be some fine cracking of those eggs. 
(6.) We may dismiss, as altogether chimerical, a project which I know 
was in contemplation, if the French should attack from the eastern 
side, namely, to fire the forest upon them. In the first place, a 
Malagasy forest will not burn, unless it is cut and stacked during 
the dry season. And, in the next place, the simplest precaution 
would prevent a commander from falling into such a clumsy trap. 
(7.) Similar remarks apply to the enormous odds which a defending 
force is supposed to possess, by reason of the mountainous nature of 
the country. The plateau can, and probably will be, pierced in more 
places than one at the same time; and the line of route can in every 
case be flanked from the adjoining hills. Balloons, too, will doubt- 
less play an important role in the coming campaign. (8.) While, of 
course, it will be unwise to despise his enemy, in my opinion the 
prowess of the Hovas is ridiculously over-estimated, and I do not 
speak without knowledge of the situation. Missionaries, who have 
had excellent opportunities of information, have repeatedly told me 
that the last war caused such frightful misery among the Hovas, 
that no martial spirit whatever exists among them now. The influ- 
ence of the Prime Minister, though there are signs that it is on the 
wane, is still considerable at the capital; and no one there would 
dare, at the present moment, to appear to run counter to the popular 
will. But it will be far otherwise when the steady advance of the 
French becomes an undisputed fact, and the crack of rifles and the 
thud of hostile bullets show the Malagasy people that the trusted 
sagacity of their rulers has led them into a dire dilemma. In the 
meantime we should receive all news from Antananarivo with the 
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proverbial grain of salt, and make a large discount for the exaggera- 
tions of one-sided statements. 

To sum up the military situation. I believe the campaign will be 
decided by a smart affair of outposts; and that the main body of 
neither army will ever be engaged. A revolution at the capital is 
exceedingly probable; and if proclamations, such as I have described, 
are issued, it is likely that overtures for peace will be sent to the 
invading general. But the military situation is, of course, always 
liable to accidents and modification. 

A word as to the religious side of the question. It has lately been 
stated, by at least one newspaper, that “any attempt to convert 
Madagascar into a French colony would not only be an infraction of 
the treaty, but would cause so intense and widespread an indignation 
throughout Protestant England that no British minister could afford 
to entertain it for a moment.” To this statement I venture to 
dissent én toto. First of all, I submit that “ Protestant England” is 
not altogether a correct description of this country, and certainly in 
the sense implied, of “ red-hot’? Protestantism, it is very far from 
accurate. For it means nothing less than this, namely, that the 
English nation would insist upon a war with France, in order to 
rescue the Protestant Hovas from Papal domination. Now, it isa 
well-known fact that the Jesuit missionaries, who represent the 
French religious element in Madagascar, very much prefer the pre- 
sent state of things, and would even welcome an English protectorate 
rather than that the French Government, whom they are far from 
considering as fast friends to the Papacy, should get the upper hand 
in that island. 

It is a delicate and dangerous matter to discuss the actual amount 
of bond fide conversions effected by the various sects which are so ably 
and powerfully represented in the highlands of Madagascar. But 
I may be permitted to express a doubt, and, if necessary, I am pre- 
pared to justify my scepticism, as to whether the proportion is 
largely in excess of those brought about by similar agencies in other 
countries, such as India or China, and not to speak of England or 
France. I submit, therefore, that it is idle to threaten the French, 
from the point of view of Protestantism, with all sorts of pains, 
penalties, and reprisals, should the natural consequences of a war 
result in their annexation of Madagascar. 

In connection with this branch of the subject, I have lately read, 
with some amusement and incredulity, that ‘ the Queen’s sister and 
aunt have been rousing the Malagasy people to enthusiasm by 
preaching a Holy War.” Ramasindrasana, tie Queen’s aunt, is a 
shrewd, respectable, well-to-do woman, enjoying a reputation for 
sagacity, and consequently supposed to stand high in her royal 
niece’s favour and confidence. Nor has she failed to profit con- 
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siderably by this supposition ; one of the many outward and visible 
signs of which being a handsome palace, which she has lately built 
on the principal square of the capital, opposite to the English cathe- 
dral ; and also, by-the-bye, facing a large house belonging to the 
Queen’s uncle, a gorilla-like looking personage, who, until quite 
recently, was as poor as a church mouse. 

But, as an ordinary layman, I find it difficult to understand the 
Queen’s sister preaching about anything holy, even a war. Of 
course, it is possible that the dangers to which her family are 
exposed may have effected a sudden conversion of this gay and 
buxom person, who, had the law of primogeniture been observed, 
should have ascended the Malagasy throne, and inherited the mono- 
poly of the Crimson Umbrella. But the missionaries of that day 
considered poor Rasendranoro to be quite an impossible quantity 
by reason of her numerous frailties and infirmities of character ; and 
her younger sister, then still in her teens, was consequently selected. 
The last thing I remember on leaving the capital was the smart 
wedding of the former princess to a young man from the country, 
despite the fact that she still enjoyed the loss of, at least, one 
living, and I know not how many deceased husbands. Apparently, 
however, cela n’empéche pas that this Malagasy Messalina is to-day 
preaching to the people. 

But I certainly fail to see how the Holy War comes in at all. 
The very next pronouncement from the Hova capital told us that the 
Roman Catholics of that locality are organizing themselves to protect 
the edifices in which the ceremonies of their religion are celebrated. 
It cannot be too clearly borne in mind that, with one exception, every 
sort of creed or cult which can affurd to pay its missionaries is now 
tolerated in Madagascar; and, as I have pointed out, it is in the 
highest degree impossible that Republican, sceptical France will lend 
itself to the persecution of the Protestant religion in Madagascar. 
The only rite which, since the Hova Court embraced the latter per- 
suasion, has been anathema maranatha in the eyes of the old despot 
of the country, is that of Freemasonry. And the lawsuit, which 
lately arose out of the hostility of the Jesuits to that generally 
considered harmless institution, was decided in a manner which 
unmistakably proves that the French Courts of Law are in no way 
amenable to priestly influence, even in the Colonies. 

The case was so important that it is worth a passing notice. 
With whatever motive, a few of the leading Frenchmen at the 
capital started a Masonic Lodge, only one English subject, a young 
Creole, being a member. The Hovas looked on askance, but the 
mysteries of the rite would doubtless have tempted some of the 
younger nobles, only that Rainilaiarivony absolutely forbade them 
to join it. At the same time the alarmed Jesuit Fathers denounced 
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the Freemasons in scathing terms from the altar, an ill-advised pro- 
ceeding which they must have since bitterly regretted. For, taking 
umbrage at some imprudence in the language of the perfervid orator, 
the Freemasons brought an action for slander against the disciples 
of Loyola, and the case was heard in open court at the French 
Residency. The Fathers were cast in heavy damages. These 
appealed to the Cour de Cassation in Réunion, which affirmed the 
decision of the Consular authorities. The case was then taken to 
Paris, where no better fate befell the priestly suitors. The above 
facts surely go to prove the absolute independence of the French tri- 
bunals, as their leaning, if any existed, would certainly have been 
towards the side favoured by the Hova Prime Minister, whose good- 
will at that time the Quai d’Orsay was most anxious to propitiate. 

To return to the political side. The English papers of November 
7th announced that Rasanjy (pronounced Rassanzee, the French 
call him Rasainge) is suspected of treasonable proclivities. Such news 
is full of sinister menace to the Hova dynasty. With the exception, 
perhaps, of Rainilaiarivony, Rasanjy is far and away the ablest 
man in the kingdom. He was, until quite lately, the only one of 
his secretaries whom the Prime Minister thoroughly and completely 
trusted. Whatever the nature of your business with that astute and 
wily old man, Rasanjy was invariably present at the conference. He 
has a large following, and his numerous admirers must have asked 
themselves, in view of his disposition to desert the Hova dynasty, 
whether there is not something rotten in the state of Madagascar? 
He has a comfortable competency carefully stowed away in British 
securities; and if he can carry his neck away safely from the Hova 
capital, we may probably see him driving in Hyde Park; perhaps 
representing a British constituency. 

The nature of the nine or ten above-mentioned reforms, which 
were considered of pressing necessity in 1892, speaks volumes for 
the extraordinary tenacity, illiberality, and ultra-conservatism of the 
governing race. In one of many conversations with Mr. W. C. 
Pickersgill, our Vice-Consul at that time at the Hova capital, I 
remember asking that official, in a despairing way, the following 
question, “ Supposing the absolute independence of Madagascar to 
be solemnly guaranteed by the joint action of all the Great Powers, 
the present dynasty confirmed upon the throne, and other safeguards 
established—do you then consider it probable, or even possible, to 
obtain the consent of Rainilaiarivony to open up the country; to the 
extent, for instance, of allowing a railway, or even a good road, to 
be constructed ; steamers placed in the waterways; and mining 
licenses granted? Always, of course, with foreign capital, pro- 
vided native money was not forthcoming.” Mr. Pickersgill 
(and no man knew the country better) reflected for several 
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moments before he answered, and then replied with a decided 
negative. ‘I will give you an instance,” said he, “of the extraor- 
dinary prejudices the old Premier entertains on that subject. At 
the commencement of the Jubilee Year, 1887, the British in Anta- 
nanarivo were unanimously and enthusiastically in favour of building 
a little piece of road to enable them to take a walk or a ride into the 
country, and they subscribed among themselves a handsome sum for 
the purpose. The road was to have been given to the Malagasy 
Queen as a Jubilee present. But nothing would induce the P.M. 
of Madagascar to allow the road to be made, and after two years of 
repeated refusals, the money was returned intact to the subscribers.” 

It is needless to say that the road has never since been made, 
either by the English, French, or Malagasy. 

Hundreds of times I have heard it said, and by people of every 
nationality in Madagascar, that it really was almost a matter of 
indifference as to what civilised power occupied the country, so long 
as they would throw open its resources. And that any rule would 
be preferable to that of the narrow-minded, slave-owning Hovas, 
who persist in keeping it closed to the outer world. Rainilaiarivony 
is a very clever, cunning old man, full of feints and ruses, and a 
master of repartee; but he is not a man of large ideas ; nor even has 
he shown a perception of the real wants and requirements of his 
own people. Some seven years ago a lecturer had the boldness to 
point out, to a crowded audience of the jeunesse dorée of Madagascar, 
“that owing to the total lack of roads in the country, it might easily 
happen that in one district rice (the staple food) might be a mere 
drug in the market from its cheapness; while, only a few miles off, 
the population might be starving from a failure in the local crop.” 
And this supposition was curiously verified two years afterwards. The 
French themselves have often admitted to the writer that “it would 
have been better for everybody if you English had taken the country. 
But,” they always significantly added, ‘as you have not chosen to 
do so, do not be disloyal and intrigue against us.” 

The general opinion, even in Madagascar, is that the French will, 
in the long run, deserve well of the civilised world, if they open up 
the country to foreign enterprise ; even though this should necessitate 
the confiscation of the millions of acres of land which are at present 
the nominal property of the pauper Queen of Madagascar. Not only, 
therefore, are any threats on our part to be deprecated on broad 
grounds of international polity ; but inasmuch as we all know in our 
hearts that they are mere brutum fulmen, they become as ridiculous 
and contemptible as mischievous and delusive. ‘“ Omelettes,”’ as 
Marshal Pélissier said, “‘ cannot be made without breaking eggs.” 
At present the Malagasy nest eggs have been kept quite too long, 
and would make a very unsavoury plat indeed, whoever the chef and 
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whatever the menu. But a liberal and stimulative diet will probably 
result in the laying of a good many more, which will furnish most 
succulent food for many people and of diverse nationalities, including 
the resident population. 

It is best to be perfectly frank, even though the sincerity should 
savour of brutality. We English feel that the possession of Mada- 
gascar by a warlike power of the first magnitude, might be full of 
difficulties for ourselves in the event of future complications in the 
East. But we shall do well to remember two facts. One is, that the 
French possess already, and have owned for several years past, by far 
the finest harbour in Madagascar, namely, that of Diego Suarez, in 
the north of the island. Another is, that the best way of disarming 
her hostility to us, is to assist the conquering nation to develop the 
trade and resources of the country, and thus to identify her interests, 
and those of her subject peoples, with those of international com- 
merce, and consequently of international peace. It will also occur 
to everyone’s mind that the greatest, perhaps almost the only real 
danger, lies in the fact that France is par excellence a protectionist 
country, and that her raison d’étre in Madagascar may principally be 
to force her manufactures upon the people of that country, to the 
exclusion of those of other foreigners. Nevertheless it is quite safe 
to predicate that our trade with Madagascar will be larger at the 
end of the century than it has been in former years; and this should 
content us. . 

That branch of the subject, however, is too long for an article 
which is already exceeding its limits; but it is clear that a golden 
and glorious opportunity is now awaiting I’'rance to prove that she 
has profited by the lessons of the past. She may even, in the treat- 
ment of her new colony, avoid some of the errors into which we 
ourselves have fallen. For there are those among us who are far 
from being enamoured of our own colonial policy during the Vic- 
torian age, and who are of opinion that we have squandered the 
national inheritance ; that we have recklessly handed over our almost 
illimitable possessions to the tender mercies of “three tailors from 
Tooley Street,” and thus have irrevocably alienated the lands of a 
vast empire from the country whose blood and treasure were freely 
poured forth to acquire them. For these and many other reasons 
we should be the last to throw a stone at the French. The 
moderation of their demands, so far as they are known, has been 
admitted by the English press, as also the fact that our interests are 
in no way endangered by them. Nor is there any reason to think 
that anything of importance has been withheld. It is clearly there- 
fore our duty, and I believe also our interest, to give the French a 
free hand in Madagascar. 

VAZAHA, 
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THE COLLAPSE OF CHINA AT SEA. 


Ir would be difficult to find in the annals of history a more feeble 
exhibition of sea-power than that displayed by China in her war 
with Japan. There were instances of individual bravery anda few 
ships were well fought, but the entire absence of organisation, cohe- 
sion, and mutual support among the higher officers, condemned a 
comparatively strong fleet as regards material to practical impotence 
in face of a smaller but better-trained adversary. As there are 
several lessons to be learnt from the naval operations applicable to 
our position as a maritime nation, I propose to give as far as possible 
a det 

led to the success of Japan from the outset. It has generally been 
assumed that the sinking of the How Shing, a transport engaged in 
transporting Chinese troops to Corea, was the first directly hostile 
act leading to war. But, as a matter of fact, there had been a naval 
engagement just previously which, while it led to the attack on the 
transport, must be considered as the primary cause of an express 
declaration of hostilities, and which moreover palliates, in a great 
measure, What was at the time proclaimed as a wanton act of cruelty. 
It is as well, therefore, to clear this up by an examination of the 


uiled account of the incidents which, in a great measure, have 


facts. 

The ow Shing, of 1,350 tons, under the English flag, had been 
chartered by the Chinese Government to convey troops to Corea. 
Accordingly she left Taku at 10 p.m. on July 23rd, with 1,200 
soldiers bound for Asan. She had been preceded by two other 

vessels similarly employed. They reached their destination unmo- 
lested, and anchored in the inner harbour at Asan. The disem- 
barkation of the troops then proceeded, and in this operation they 
were assisted by the boats of two Chinese war vessels, the 7shi Yuen 
and the Kwang Yer. While thus engaged information reached them 
of the approach of a Japanese squadron with, they had reason to 
believe, hostile intentions. The Chinese vessels therefore put to sea 
at daylight on July 25th, with the intention, as far as I can make 
out, of making their way back to China. I say this under reserve, 
as some Japanese accounts state that the Chinese vessels approached 
under false colours and were the first to open fire. It is as well to 
remember this in view of the attitude assumed by the Japanese 
squadron to the Kow Shing afew hours afterwards. Following the 
Chinese account, it appears that the Zshi Yuen and Kwang Yei, on 
getting into the open sea, met three Japanese cruisers, which maneu- 
vred so as to intercept them, and then hoisting a red flag as a 
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declaration of war opened fire upon the escaping ships. Under any 
conditions the contest was an unequal one. The 7shi Yuen was a 
small cruiser of 2,300 tons, carrying two 8-inch guns in a turret 
forward and one 8-inch in the stern. The Awang Yei was even 
smaller, being only of 1,100 tons, and carrying three 4°7-inch guns. 
The speed of both vessels did not exceed 15 knots. The Japanese 
squadron was composed of the Naniwa of 3,600 tons, the Yoshino of 
4,000, and another of somewhat similar dimensions. They were all 
armed with quick-firing guns. 

The Zshi Yuen was not prepared to meet the attack, and a short 
time elapsed before she returned the fire. Then she was struck by 
two large shells. One burst in the conning tower, killing two 
officers and two men. The other, entering the foremost turret, 
killed or disabled all the crew of those guns, and no doubt disabled 
the guns themselves. She then endeavoured to escape to the north, 
but was pursued by the Yoshino. The stern gun of the Tshi Yuen 
was still intact, and with this, according to their own account, they 
made such good shooting, that two shots caused their pursuers to 
turn away, and enabled the 7shi Yuen to escape. This is not im- 
probable, as the Yoshino, being a faster and more powerful vessel, 
should otherwise have completely disabled or sunk the other. The 
value of powerful stern fire, in the case of a weak ship escaping 
from a stronger, is here exemplified. A lucky shot may rid one of 
a dangerous pursuer. 

Turning to the Kwang Yei, her captain appears to have been a 
man of skill and bravery. He endeavoured to get within torpedo 
range, hoping by this means to shake off one at least of his powerful 
adversaries. In the meantime he was carrying on, as far as his 
means allowed, an animated duel with one of the Japanese cruisers, 
His vessel suffered severely, but returned the fire with spirit, until 
her ammunition was nearly exhausted. The superior speed of his 
adversary also thwarted the desire of Captain Liu to ram or torpedo 
the enemy. At this juncture a large shell striking the Awang Yei 
on the broadside almost made a wreck of her amidships, put two of 
her guns out of action, and set the ship on fire. Her gallant cap- 
tain, seeing he must inevitably lose his ship with all hands, and 
having twenty-six men killed with a large number of wounded, made 
for shoal-water. He succeeded in beaching his ship and getting the 
wounded men on shore. The enemy drawing more water could not 
get close in, but continued firing at the stranded vessel, and eventu- 
ally blew her up. There can be no question that Captain Liu fought 
his ship with great bravery, and it is satisfactory to know that he 
got safely to China, when his reward came with promotion to Com- 
modore and the command of the Chen Yuen, one of two battle-ships 
which afterwards fought well at the battle of Yalu. 
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We now come to the fate of the Kow Shing. That vessel sighted 
land on the morning of July 25th. Soon after they saw the Chinese 
cruiser 7sii Yuen pass, steaming rapidly towards China. She had a 
Japanese ensign flying, and evidently had been in action, as they 
observed her fore turret was much injured. At 8 a.m. the Naniwa 
was observed approaching, and on getting close she signalled the 
Kow Shing to stop and anchor. This shedid. The Naniwa then 
sent a boat on board the transport and ordered her to weigh anchor 
and follow the Naniwa. When this was reported to the Chinese 
generals they refused to concur, and told the English officers they 
would be killed if any attempt was made to carry out the order. The 
boat then returned to the Naniwa, and that vessel signalled to the 
Kow Shing to weigh. The answer was, ‘‘ Wish to communicate.” 
A boat was accordingly sent. By this time the Chinese had become 
greatly excited, and followed the English about with threatening 
gestures. It was explained to the Japanese officer who came on 
board that the Chinese would not allow the anchor to be raised, and 
that the officers of the Now Shing were powerless. The boat then 
returned to the Naniwa, and directly afterwards a signal was made 
from her, “Quit the ship.” The reply was, “‘ Not allowed.” The 
Naniwa then steamed up within 300 yards of the port side of the 
transport, and without further parley discharged a torpedo at her. 
This missile either missed or stopped short of its mark, and immedi- 
ately afterwards the Naniwa fired her whole broadside with deadly 
effect into the unfortunate Kow Shing. The sequel is told in a few 
words. Some of the Chinamen got into two life-boats which were 
lowered, and it is stated they were fired into by the Naniwa. Many 
jumped overboard, and among them the English officers, who were 
picked up. Of the Chinese few appear to have been rescued, and the 
Kow Shing soon sunk. In judging this act of the Naniwa it must be 
remembered that hostilities had already begun between the two 
nations by the earlier engagement with the Ts/i Yuen. It was stated 
to the rescued Englishmen that that vessel had attacked them under 
false colours, and it is certainly strange that she should have been 
steaming away with a Japanese ensign flying. It has been a common 
occurrence in war for a ship to approach an enemy under another 
flag, but exchanging this for the proper colours has invariably pre- 
ceded opening fire, though the two acts may be almost simultaneous. 

The neglect of this usage, and an unexpected attack, would 
account for the Japanese being in a frame of mind to stand no 
trifling when the transport was encountered. War had practically 
commenced, and if the Chinese would not submit to being made 
prisoners they had to take the consequences. I think, however, that 
their action in thus immediateiy sinking the Aow Shing was hasty 
and unnecessarily cruel. They had to bring home to the minds of 
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the Chinese that they were powerless, and this might have been 
accomplished by firing one or two small shots into the vessel asa 
proof. It must then have been clear to the Chinese that if submis- 
sion did not take place worse would follow. The discharge of a 
torpedo indicated a desire to destroy immediately all on board, and 
it appears to me an inexcusable act, as against the power of the 
Naniwa the others were practically unarmed, and I cannot reconcile 
their annihilation in such fashion with the usages of civilised 
nations. 

This act led to a formal declaration of war on the part of China, 
but for seven weeks she abstained from using her fleet in the method 
it should have been employed—secking out the enemies’ ships and 
preventing the transport of Japanese troops to Corea, which now 
took place on a considerable scale. For some inexplicable reason the 
Chinese authorities directed the fleet to remain in their own waters, 
and though Admiral Ting asked permission to undertake active 
operations against the enemy it was refused. With him there were 
some English officers, who, we may be sure, urged a less passive 
policy, but to no purpose. This policy of masterly inactivity was 
maintained till the defeat of the Chinese troops at Ping Yang stirred 
the War Department at Pekin to send reinforcements to the North of 
Corea. The quickest route was by sea to the mouth of the Yalu 
River; so the Chinese fleet was ordered to convoy the transports 
from Talien Bay to this point. The squadron that sailed on this 
mission consisted of the ships whose leading features are given in the 
following table :— 


CHINESE FLEET PRESENT AT YALU, SEPTEMBER 171TH, 1894. 
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n They arrived off the Yalu on the afternoon of the 16thof September, 
au and the transports were sent inside with orders to disembark the 
S- troops with the utmost speed. The Ping Yuen, Kwang King, the 
a two gunboats and the torpedo boats, were detached from the Squadron 
id to accompany the transports and guard the entrance. The Admiral 
le with the remaining ships anchored ten miles outside. Why the 
le Squadron was placed so far from its detached ships does not appear, 
d as it was desirable to maintain the force intact in case the enemy 
appeared in force, and the Ping Yuen was a vessel which could not be 
\, spared in such an event. The Admiral should have been in close 
d communication with all his ships, as soon became evident. 
d During the forenoon of the next day a fleet was sighted to sea- 
v wards and it was then evident that the Japanese were approaching. 
c By noon twelve ships could be counted. Whether all the Chinese 
, troops had been landed or not is uncertain, but the principal point 
e now was to meet the enemy with the whole Chinese fleet. Until 
e that issue was decided there could be little interference with the 
: transports, and once the troops were on shore they could take care of 
3 themselves. Admiral Ting therefore proceeded to meet the enemy. 
There was, or should have been, no question of want of sea-room or 
f of his being hampered by having to protect the transports. The 
preservation of his fleet and success against the enemy were much 
; more momentous questions than anything else present. The force 
he had to meet was composed as follows :— 


JAPANESE FLEET PRESENT AT YALU, SEPTEMBER, 1894. 
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oyed 
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‘ In comparing the two fleets it will be seen that the Japanese were 


superior in aggregate tonnage and in number of quick-firing guns. 
The total displacement of the Chinese Squadron was approximately 
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33,000 tons, while on the other side it was 37,000. In ordnance the 
heaviest piece employed was of twelve inches calibre. Of these the 
Chinese had eight and the Japanese four. But superiority in this 
respect was counterbalanced by the great disparity in smaller and 
more rapidly served pieces. In 6-inch guns the Chinese had four- 
teen to double that number in the Japanese Squadron. The latter 
also had sixty 4:7 quick-fire guns to fifteen in the Chinese Squadron. 
As regards individual ships, the Chinese had two small battle-ships 
of 7,400 tons, protected with external armour, with a maximum 
thickness of fourteen, while the Japanese had no vessel larger than 
4,300 tons, and their ships were mostly protected by internal armour, 
in the form of a steel deck, to cover those vital points which are 
below the water-line. Under these conditions the two fleets were 
not so unequal but that skill, bravery, and mutual support could 
incline victory to either side which displayed these characteristics in 
the greatest degree. Unfortunately for the Chinese, several of the 
officers in command showed an entire want of such qualities, as will 
be seen by the following account of the action. 

Previous to the 16th of September the Japanese fleet had been 
anchored in the Ping Yang inlet, but left on the morning of that 
day for the North. Early on the following morning the Chinese fleet 
was sighted in Takuohad Bay, and shortly afterwards it was observed 
steaming towards them. The Japanese were then steaming in two 
divisions line ahead, the formation usually adopted when proceeding 
from one port to another. Admiral Ito then changed his formation 
to a single line ahead, in which each ship is astern of its leader, and 
consequently is free to fire on either side. In what exact formation 
the Chinese Admiral approached has not been made clear. It has 
been variously described as an accentuated crescent, sectional line 
abreast, and wedge-shape formation. We may assume, however, 
that Admiral Ting, seeing the danger of being caught at anchor, 
weighed hurriedly and signalled to form line abreast, so as to get 
out in the open as soon as possible. It is probable that some of 
the ships were backward in complying, and unable to get into 
station before the enemy was upon them. Anyhow, there appear to 
have been laggards on both flanks of the Chinese line. Passing 
rapidly across its front, the Japanese turned sharp to the right, and 
brought a heavy fire to bear on the wing ships on this side of the 
line. These were the Zshao Yung and Yang Wai. They were 
crippled, and one was set on fire. The Japanese then steamed across 
the stern of their opponents and cut off the two ships on the opposite 
wing. These were the 7shi Yuen and Kwang Kai, who apparently 
made a strategic movement to the rear, and were not seen again 
until after the action. They were not injured. Thus early in the 
day the Chinese fleet was reduced by four ships. 
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Admiral Ting now got his squadron into some sort of line, and 
endeavoured to get to closer quarters, but the enemy, by superior 
speed, kept him at a distance and plied his quick-firing guns with 
great effect. The two fleets appeared to have steamed in two circles, 
the Japanese being on the outer circumference. Then for a short 
time the Japanese hauled off and reorganised the squadron in two 
divisions, one composed of their best vessels and the other of the 
smaller and slower craft. The first division then resumed its attack 
on the Chinese fleet. At this juncture the Chih Yuen left the line 
and tried to ram one of the Japanese cruisers, but she was sunk by a 
heavy fire without accomplishing her object. She had been followed 
by other vessels, but they were not more successful. The King Yuen 
was sunk, and the Lai Yuen was set on fire, so that she had to go out 
of action. 

The contest that ensued was virtually between the two Chinese 
battle-ships Ting Yuen and Chen Yuen, and the first division of the 
Japanese fleet. The latter, though none of its ships had been sunk, 
was not uninjured. The Saiki Maru, a steamer only temporarily 
fitted as a cruiser, had been disabled by a shell from the Ting Yuen, 
which destroyed the steering gear, and did other damage which neces- 
sitated her leaving the field of action. The Hi Yei was set on fire 
by a shell and had to leave the line, but returned after transferring 
the wounded to another ship. In the Akagi the captain was aloft 
looking out for the approach of torpedo boats when the mast was shot 
away, killing that officer and two look-out men. The Maésusima, 
which carried the flag of Admiral Ito, had received the special atten- 
tion of the Chinese ships. She had been struck several times, and 
then a shell burst in the forepart, dismounting the foremost gun and 
killing several men. She had lost her first-lieutenant, and 120 of 
her crew were either killed or wounded. Admiral Ito, therefore, 
transferred himself and staff to the Hosidati, and continued the fight 
from that ship. 

In the meantime the Zing Yuen and Chen Yuen were sustaining a 
heavy fire, which demolished most of their upper works, but their 
armour protected the water-line and their barbettes. The presence 
of foreign officers preserved discipline and inspired the resistance 
they offered. The Zing Yuen was at one time badly on fire, and but 
for the above cause might have been destroyed. Both ships fired 
away all their common shell, and had to fall back on solid shot, 
which would not do nearly as much damage. These two vessels fired 
nearly two hundred 12-inch projectiles, of which apparently not more 
than 3 per cent. took effect. But they sustained for more than two 
hours a hail of projectiles without succumbing, and this exhibition of 
bravery and endurance is the one redeeming feature of the Chinese 
conduct in this battle. About five o’clock the two fleets had 
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gradually been getting further apart; doubtless each side had 
exhausted its ammunition, and there was a mutual cessation of 
hostilities. Then darkness came on, and the remains of the Chinese 
fleet made the best of its way to Port Arthur. The Japanese 
endeavoured to keep touch with the enemy during the night, but 
could not find him in the morning, so returned to the scene of action. 
Here they found the Yang Wei, which had been run on shore and 
abandoned. The Japanese completed her destruction with a torpedo, 
Such was the first battle at sea between squadrons with modern 
armaments. It was practically determined by the gun, but the 
inflammable properties of shell played an important part. Nearly 
all the ships engaged were of iron, yet several were set on fire, and 
either temporarily or entirely put out of action from this cause. 
The Lai Yuen, for instance, on arrival at Port Arthur, was found so 
damaged from fire that she could not be repaired under two months, 
and it is doubtful whether she was taken in hand at all. The 
Yang Wei was beached because the flames could not be got under. 
The fore part of the Ting Yuen was on fire during the action, which 
impeded the working of the fore turret, and only the exertions of the 
foreign officers on board prevented a panic. It is thus evident that 
the same cause which so materially assisted to destroy the Turkish 
wooden squadron at Sinope may disable modern ships, though con- 
structed of iron. It is the internal fittings which will be ignited, if 
of inflammable materials, by these small, quick-firing shells. Hence 
wood should be used as little as possible. Cabin bulkheads and 
fittings should be of iron, and even wooden decks must disappear. 
In an action mainly between cruisers it was natural that advan- 
tage would lie on the side which carried the greater number of 
moderate-sized guns. There are some who from this battle have 
endeavoured to demonstrate that the heavy gun is not only useless, 
but positively detrimental. Comparison is made between the number 
of rounds fired in a given time without reference to weight of metal 
and power of penetration. To oppose armour there must be heavy 
ordnance, but the useful limit is soon reached, and a 12-inch gun is 
not required to sink or disable a cruiser. Against a well- protected 
battle-ship quick-firing projectiles would have little effect, and this 
is demonstrated by the fact that the Zing Yuen and Chen Yuen 
sustained such a continuous fire without being subdued. On the 
other hand, their deficiency of secondary armament prevented 
these ships from dealing equally effective blows. Their heavy 
guns were too slow in manipulation to deal with the rapid mov- 
ing target to which they were opposed. It is the celerity with 
which a gun can be got ready for discharging its missile which 
constitutes the value of the rapid-fire system. To get more than 
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one round off before the object passes out of range or sight, is the 
difference between similar guns on the old or new method. 

Clearly, then, we should take a lesson from this battle in the 
provision of rapid-fire guns. How do we stand at the present 
moment? We began well in taking up the system with new 
ordnance, but did not apply it to the older guns. The drawback 
to such an application was, that in addition to the guns themselves 
being deficient in length, and therefore in velocity, their mount- 
ings were imperfect. Hence the adaptation would necessitate great 
alterations, and it might well be urged that the game was not 
worth the candle, but that all the money available should be 
devoted to new weapons, The French went on the other prin- 
ciple, adapting their old guns to the rapid-fire system, and now, 
therefore, have afloat as many as, if not more, quick-fire ordnance 
than ourselves, who began earlier. There can be no question, how- 
ever, that if a re-armament is to take place, the sooner it is carried 
out the better. A number of our ships are still equipped with 
muzzle-loading guns, but if the vessels are considered fit to take 
their place in the line, they should carry a modern armament. We 
do not find on the Continent that, when it is decided to equip an 
army with a more efficient rifle or field-gun, years elapse before all 
the troops have the new weapon. Yet this is the course we pursue 
with many of the ironclads we possess, which are still considered 
effective for war. A conspicuous instance is that of the Monarch. 
This vessel was built twenty-five years ago, but is in such excellent 
condition that we have lately spent over £100,000 in giving her 
new machinery and effecting other alterations. But in the most 
important part of a war-ship’s equipment, the guns, we have left the 
Monarch provided with her old armament. She carried notoriously 
the most inefficient type of ordnance and mounting of a time when 
we were very backward in this respect, and the earliest opportunity 
should have been taken to replace them. By not doing so the ship 
has been spoilt for a halfpennyworth of tar, and the money spent on 
reconstruction practically wasted. 

There were other causes besides the deficiency of modern guns 
which militated against the chances of success for the Chinese in 
the battle of Yalu. The administration and organisation of the fleet 
were equally defective. Little control is exercised from the capital 
upon the different squadrons which are under the Viceroys of the 
Provinces into which China is divided. These squadrons are attached 
to the several districts of Canton, Foo-chow, Shanghai, and Peiho. 
Hence we find some ships armed with Krupp and others with Arm- 
strong guns. The choice has probably been decided by the amount 
in the way of commission which the officials have been able to secure. 
We hear complaints of the ammunition on board the ships, and 
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doubtless this had been in store for years, while the money to replace 
it had gone to other purposes. As long as these different squadrons 
were only required to act locally, their defects were not so apparent; 
but when concentrated the absence of cohesion at once became visible. 
A disposition to question orders and disobey signals was the result 
of such decentralisation. It was like the alliance of foreign nations, 
each with its different methods and difficulty of inter-communication, 
The past has shown the weakness of such coalitions at sea. How 
bitterly Villeneuve complained of his Spanish allies and the obstacles 
to concerted action. There is almost as much difference in languages 
between different parts of China. Though the Chinese will fight 
bravely when well led, the naval officers are not imbued with that 
spirit of discipline and esprit de corps which alone can produce an 
efficient fighting machine. They imagine themselves superior to 
European tuition and example, with the result we have just seen. 
A few years ago, under the instruction of one of our naval officers, 
Captain Lang, they were getting an insight into how a navy should 
be conducted, but the higher officers appear to have resented the 
intrusion and made his position untenable. As an instance of this 
lack of discipline, there is a story told of this officer coming on board 
the flagship unobserved, there being no one on deck. Going below 
he found the Admiral playing cards with the sentry who was posted 
outside his cabin door. 

The fighting value of a war-ship rests largely upon the zeal and 
capacity of the officers. IPf'these are wanting, the best seamen will 
not compensate for the deficiency of their superiors. An entirely 
new spirit must be created in the Chinese Navy before it can meet 
with any chance of success an adversary that has fortified bravery 
with skill and discipline. We had to undergo a similar course. At 
one time there was a sad lack of discipline and obedience among 
even the higher officers of the Navy which hampered the best Admirals. 
Benbow suffered from it, and even Rodney nearly missed success 
until he adopted strict measures. When he met Guichen in the 
West Indies he was prevented from bringing the enemy to close 
combat by the lack of support of some of his Captains. Writing to 
his wife two days afterwards he says, “ As I had given public notice 
to all my Captains that I expected explicit obedience to every signal 
made under the penalty of being instantly superseded, it had an 
admirable effect, and in spite of themselves I taught them to be 
what they had never been before—Oflicers.”” It required however 
the iron hand of St. Vincent to eradicate the evil and introduce that 
strict discipline among all grades that so much conduced to Nelson’s 
great victories. When China finds a St. Vincent she may hope for 
a similar result. 

It will be some time before the battle of Yalu will have its full 
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effect upon questions of naval war material, but it has thrown light 
upon certain points. Though the chief damage was done by small 
ordnance, the effect of heavy guns at close quarters was very marked. 
The bursting of a single large shell in the forepart of the Matsusima 
made great havoc. Hence the Japanese kept chiefly at long range. 
Had the big guns of the Chen Yuen and Ting Yuen been well served 
the enemy could not have escaped without the loss of a ship. But 
most of their projectiles fell harmlessly into the sea. The efficacy of 
armour in the case of these Chinese ships was fully established. It 
preserved the vital parts from material damage and the principal 
armament from disablement, though these vessels were struck more 
than a hundred times. The greater portion of their armour was on 
the outside of the hull. It does not seem to have been any great 
safeguard when placed inside in the form of a protectivedeck. This 
leaves the water-line exposed, and under a heavy fire from numerous 
guns the water then finds a free entrance. In such manner was the 
Chih Yuen sunk when attacked by the Yoshino, as the former was 
endeavouring to ram the Akagi. Ramming did not score much on 
this occasion, though it is believed that one of the Chinese ships was 
sunk by a consort making the best of its way out of the action. It was 
not an engagement in which the ram was likely to come into play. 
For similar reasons torpedoes were little employed. It can be under- 
stood that the indiscriminate use of these weapons in a fleet action 
must be attended with great danger if ships get scattered. Their 
range is very limited, and hence it is only at close quarters that they 
can be used. Some advocute that they should only be carried in 
special vessels to minimise the risk of their premature explosion in 
the vessel carrying them. They would then be a counterpart to the 
fire-ship of old. The idea has been carried out to some extent in the 
torpedo boat, which, originally devised as a coast defence arm, has 
now by great increase of size come to be viewed as a fit companion 
for fleets. But a much larger type is necessary for this purpose, and 
the torpedo boat as at present would be only an encumbrance to 
operations at sea. Those with the Chinese at Yalu had no effect on 
the battle. They can only act offensively in the daytime under cover 
of smoke, and must have a large margin of speed over the ship they 
attack. This they did not possess, partly from the inevitable reduc- 
tion of speed which takes place under such conditions, and in some 
measure due to their previous employment on varied duties. Thus 
hampered, their speed really becomes less than that of modern 
cruisers, and consequently against such they are powerless. The 
torpedo boat has retrograded in this respect, and will doubtless in 
future be relegated to its proper place. 

The practical defeat of the Chinese fleet off the Yalu, entailing, as 
it did, the loss of several ships, and inflicting such damage that 
VOL. LVII, N.S. H 
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nearly all the remainder required extensive repairs, while only the 
Matsusina on the other side was seriously injured, gave the Japa- 
nese a command of the sea of which they at once took advantage. 
They could now attack the enemy’s territory by water, and the 
point selected was the Kwang Tung Peninsula, at the extremity of 
which is the Chinese harbour and naval arsenal of Port Arthur. Its 
establishment as such is of recent years, and though it has been 
called the Portsmouth of China, the dockyard at Port Arthur has no 
pretension to compare with our great southern harbour. Nevertheless 
it has considerable importance, and is conveniently situated as a base 
for further operations against the Chinese coast. Those who talk 
glibly about invasions over sea are little aware what an amount of 
preparation is required for even the transport of such a small force 
as 20,000 men with artillery and stores. Though the battle of Yalu 
took place on September 16th, it was not until the end of October 
that the Japanese army for the attack on Port Arthur landed on the 
peninsula. The disembarkation took place north of Talien-wan Bay, 
which was defended with forts and torpedoes, while on the other side 
is Kinchou, also a fortified place with a garrison. It was necessary 
to reduce these before Port Arthur could be invested, so as to secure 
the rear of the Japanese army from attack. The disembarkation took 
place without any molestation from the Chinese fleet, which should 
certainly by this time have been in a condition to harass the Japa- 
nese while engaged in this operation. 

The collection of a number of transports offers great opportunities 
for spirited attacks to a compact squadron or single ships. There 
was a sad lack of enterprise on the part of the Chinese to allow such 
opportunities to pass unheeded. Their doom was sealed when they 
ceased to dispute the sea. It was the same when Russia allowed us 
to land without opposition on the Crimean coast in 1854. She had 
a fleet intact, and had it sallied forth from Sebastopol and made a 
determined attack upon the expedition when at sea, or at the moment 
of anchoring, the invasion might have been averted for that year at 
any rate. Though the allies combined had a much more powerful 
force of ships, the French war-vessels were hampered with troops, 
and the British Squadron, though free from such an encumbrance, 
was not greatly superior to the Russian fleet in those waters. It 
was an occasion on which a great effort was demanded, and a sacrifice, 
if suffered, which would be of more service than the purely negative 
one adopted later of sinking the ships at the mouth of the harbour. 
The brave Russian Admiral was eager to make the attempt, but 
Menschikoff refused permission, and then a free command of the sea 
enabled a footing, once established, to be maintained until the fall of 
Sebastopol. In the same way Japan was able to support and supply 
the force that landed on the Kwang Tung Peninsula, but she acted, 
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perhaps, more wisely than we did in placing her army between her 
objective and the interior of the country. From that moment no 
reinforcements could reach Port Arthur by land, and the sea was 
voluntarily abandoned by China. A rapid succession of events then 
occurred. Kinchou was taken on the 6th November, and Talien-wan 
on the 7th. This bay was strongly fortified, but mostly so on the 
sea front, to prevent its occupation by an enemy acting against Port 
Arthur. It could be more easily taken from the rear, and after an 
examination of the defences this form of attack was decided upon. 
After a bombardment on the 6th, the assault was delivered at day- 
break on the 7th. The Chinese, taken by surprise, offered but little 
resistance, but turned and fled to Port Arthur. Then the Japanese 
Admiral entered the Bay with his fleet and destroyed the torpedo 
defence. 

It only remained now to march direct on Port Arthur, a distance 
of some 30 miles. As the works were known to have been 
strengthened, heavy artillery for their attack was necessary. To 
transport these, with all the stores necessary for the investing force, 
in a country where few roads existed required skill, perseverance, 
and time. Formed in two divisions Marshall Oyama’s army marched 
down the peninsula to Port Arthur. Little opposition was en- 
countered on the way, and the Japanese fleet kept in touch by sea. 
The country was difficult, especially for artillery, but all obstacles 
were overcome. 

On November 20th, the Right Division came in contact with the 
enemy, and after a skirmish the Chinese troops retired on Port 
Arthur. Advancing on the 21st the Japanese brought their guns to 
bear on the Northern defences of the place, and after a brisk bombard- 
ment carried one fort by storm. The Chinese fought bravely for a 
time but then turned and fled towards the Dockyard. Other forts 
were then taken by assault in the same way, and by three o'clock in 
the afternoon the Right Division were in full possession of all the 
Western defences. While this was going on the Left Division had 
in its turn engaged the batteries on the South-East, employing the 
same tactics and meeting with equal success. On that evening the 
Japanese entered Port Arthur and took possession of the town and 
dockyard. A few batteries on the coast still held out, but were 
captured the next morning without great difficulty or many casualties. 
The Japanese had about 300 killed and wounded, while the Chinese 
loss was over 2,000 and a large number of prisoners. 

The Japanese fleet did not make any simultaneous attack on the 
harbour defences, their mission being to keep the sea clear, and cover 
the army as far as possible in its march. It is stated that the 
Japanese torpedo boats entered the harbour while the assault was 
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being delivered, doubtless with the intention of attacking the ships 
within, and so diverting some attention from the land side. 

Thus fell with comparative ease an important maritime fortress, on 
which a considerable sum had been expended to render it secure 
against attack. Into the details of this operation I have not entered, 
because I am concerned here chiefly with the naval aspect of the war, 
and the attack of a coast fortress on the land side is a military under- 
taking, of which in this case we shall no doubt have a full account. 
But it was made possible only by the action of the fleet, and it con- 
firms all that has been urged by those who have pointed out the 
futility of extensive coast defences if the enemy has free movement 
on the water. The elaborate batteries and mines guarding the 
entrance to Port Arthur were not brought into requisition, and only 
served to divert the attack to another point beyond the range of 
their guns. The Japanese were free to select the most convenient 
spot, and again was demonstrated, as Kinglake said of the expedi- 
tion to Kertch in the Crimean War, “that in regions where land and 
sea much intertwine, an armada having on board it no more than a few 
thousand troops, and propelled by steam power, can use its amphi- 
bious strength with a wondrously cogent effect.” 

For the ability displayed by the Japanese in their various opera- 
tions nothing but praise can be bestowed. Their strategy, organisa- 
tion, and tactics have been of a high order, only equalled by the 
bravery of soldiers and sailors alike. They have given us an 
excellent lesson. Shall we take it to heart? Battles are not decided 
by an extra inch of armour or an additional quick-firing gun. We 
must not neglect to provide the best weapons, but, above all, victory 
will rest with the nation which can command the services of a 
personnel not only well trained, but permeated throughout its ranks 
with that spirit of devotion and obedience which gave rise to Nelson’s 
expression that he commanded a band of brothers. Lastly, to 
derive the full benefit of such a potent force, it must be directed by 
a central authority which, independent of all party considerations, 
will insist upon its being adequate for the work required, and 
instantly ready when a call is made upon its services. Only when 
this is secured can we await the issue in confidence. 

S. Earpiey-WILmor. 
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THE CRIMEA IN 1854, AND 1894. 
Part LV. 


I concLUDED the previous article’ by narrating the courageous self- 
possession of Michael Hardy, able seaman of H.M.S. Leander, in a 
trying moment ; but a few days later our soldier fellow-workers in the 
batteries gave us proofs of sustained determination never perhaps 
surpassed in even the grand history of the Royal Artillery Regi- 
ment. Hitherto, as regards the siege operations, I have written 
almost entirely of the sailors’ work as carried on in the batteries of 
the Right Attack; and this is natural, for, except while carrying 
messages, I spent most of my daily life therein, and to all of us 
“things seen are mightier than things heard”: moreover all those 
serving in the Right Attack realised that from the nature of the 
ground, it was on their front the ultimate struggle must be decided. 
The reason for this can be seen from a glance at the map. The 
original batteries on Green Hill in the Left Attack were of great 
use in beating down the fire of the Redan and Barrack batteries, 
but the Ridge on which our Left Attack batteries stood, descends 
gradually till it terminates at the head of the Inner Harbour, the 
end of the spur available for breaching batteries being from 60 to 
40 feet below the Redan, and other opposing Russian works further 
tothe Westward. Thus an advance towards the Karabelnaia suburb 
on this line, practically brought us merely to the foot of the steep, 
and in places almost wall-like, cliff, bounding the Northern side of 
the Woronzow road ravine. 

Immediately after the arrival of General Niel, who came out to 
the Crimea to explain the French Emperor’s views on the siege, he 
pointed out the impossibility of effecting anything decisive by advanc- 
ing from our Left Attack. Nevertheless the parallels of that Attack 
had been carried forward, and in the 3rd parallel, opposite to and 
700 yards from the Crow’s Nest, two batteries had been constructed, 
styled Nos. 7 and 8, but up to the April bombardment they had not 
been armed. To get the guns down over the open space from the 
lst parallel was impossible during the daytime, and when the nights 
were dark the roughness of the ground at any time, and especially 
just then when continuous rain had made the soil very heavy 
wherever the rock was not near the surface, rendered the work 
extremely difficult. The task was completed, however, during the 
night, 11th-12th, and about two hours before sunset on the 12th, 


(1)_ Fortnightly Review, December, 1894. 
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the battery opened fire without attracting much notice, or suffering 
serious damage. 

Captain Oldershaw, Royal Artillery, who had received orders to 
fight his guns at all risks, marched next day into the battery with 
2 officers and 65 of all other ranks, and so thoroughly executed his 
orders that he silenced the guns in the Crow’s Nest of the Garden 
batteries, after two hours’ work. He was, however, overwhelmed 
later by the fire of 50 guns, many of heavy calibre, which concen- 
trated on his four 32-pounders, struck down half the company, 
dismounted three of the guns, and in the words of the efficer in 
command, “literally swept away the battery.” Eventually the fourth 
gun was disabled, but neither Captain Oldershaw, nor the men still 
untouched, offered to leave the position, in which they remained 
until, having sustained this unequal conflict for nearly five hours, an 
order was received to withdraw the men. Three of the dismounted 
guns were lying upset, but with their muzzles in the air, and as the 
survivors marched out a salvo was fired from these disabled pieces. 
Of the 65 non-commissioned officers and men who marched into bat- 
tery, 18 had been sent away with wounded men, leaving 47 in action. 
Their casualties were 44 killed and wounded. 

Next morning an order was given (in error) for Captain Older- 
shaw to fight the battery again with fresh detachments. He was on 
parade when the 18 men employed as stretcher bearers, and the 
three survivors of the previous day’s fighting, sent a message through 
the senior surviving effective non-commissioned officer, a corporal, 
begging to be allowed to accompany him. Another officer had, 
however, already been detailed, but although he and his men behaved 
remarkably well, and their efforts in the rebuilt battery were sup- 
ported by six guns in No. 8 battery, which had been armed during 
the night, yet by sunset on the 14th the two batteries were crushed, 
the gun detachments were withdrawn, and were not replaced. 

The British soldier does not often require speeches to raise his 
courage on going into action, but every one of us is the better from 
the contemplation of heroic deeds ; and were I a Royal Artilleryman, 
I should try to so record this achievement that young gunners 
might learn the names of those three survivors of the five-hours’ 
artillery duel on the 13th of April, who, having seen ninety-three 
per centum of their comrades fall, begged for permission to recom- 
mence, with their captain, the same deadly work the following day. 

Before nightfall on the 9th April the batteries on one face of 
the Redan bad been silenced, and when darkness closed in, and we 
could no longer see to lay our guns, a shower of mortar-shells * was 


(1) When once the requisite charge of powder has been ascertained, accurate obser- 
vation of the objective is not absolutely essential for mortar practice. 
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directed on the Russians, who nevertheless worked so unremit- 
tingly throughout the night, that early next morning they re- 
opened fire on us with no perceptible loss of power. The French 
had, however, breached the Central bastion and inflicted terrible 
loss on the Flagstaff bastion, and by the evening of the 10th had 
practically destroyed the so-called ‘“‘White Works,’’ which had 
been erected by the Russians on tie lower spur of the Inkerman 
ridge at the end of February. 

farly on the 11th April I was sent by Captain Peel from the 
2l-gun battery with a note for Captain Lushington, the Com- 
mander of the Naval Brigade, and by him was ordered to take it on 
to Lord Raglan. Scribbled on a scrap of paper were these words: 
“Tf the Allies intend to assault, a better opportunity than this 
will not offer. The fire of the Russian batteries of the Malakoff 
is completely crushed.’”’ When galloping to head-quarters my pony 
put his foot into a hole, and turning right over, rolled on me, cover- 
ing my face and clothes with mud. I thus appeared before Lord 
Raglan, who was in the farmyard at Head-quarters, casting troop 
horses, apparently belonging to his escort. He astonished his Staff 
by warmly shaking hands with the very dirty midshipman as he 
offered me breakfast. He then read the note, but merely remarked, 
“‘ Impossible, I fear.” 

As I was re-entering the battery I met four men carrying away the 
body of my friend and messmate, Lieutenant Douglas, the top of whose 
head had been knocked off by a round shot. Hecould not have suf- 
fered, as on the handsome face there was a smile such as I had often 
seen. He was a great favourite with all, but I, living in the same 
tent for six months, had become especially attached to him. Singu- 
larly unselfish, he had by his undaunted courage attracted the notice 
of Captain Peel, who admired his demeanour, calm under the hottest 
fire, and he was one of the four officers whom Captain Peel invited 
in the first bombardment to affect, even if they could not feel, a per- 
fect disregard of fire. This Douglas never failed to do, but not in a 
spirit of bravado, and I cite his case to contradict some false impres- 
sions given in Mr. Kinglake’s volumes. He describes the sailors as 
performing monkey-like tricks under fire, and attributes to this 
cause the severe loss incurred by the Naval Brigade. I never saw 
any such behaviour in the Right Attack, and am confident it was not 
permitted in any of our batteries. Neither Mr. Kinglake nor any 
other civilians came often into the Right Attack batteries during the 
bombardments. They would have been silly to have done so, for the 
higher ground, a mile farther back, was not only safer, but afforded 
a better view. This they enjoyed, but had to accept their information 
of our work at second-hand, and it was often very inaccurate. 
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Captain Peel endeavoured to induce his officers to assume that 
“heads up and shoulders back” deportment under fire, which I saw 
carry the [42nd] lst Royal Highlanders into Coomassie twenty years 
later. My Chief was years in advance of the age. He was not only 
a practical seaman, but an acute observer of human nature. He 
realised long before his contemporaries, that an undue, excessive 
regard for men’s lives, does not conduce to victory over a brave 
enemy. I am glad to have lived to see the principles of Peel’s 
teaching accepted. Our Drill Book of 1893, reversing the instruc- 
tions for the serpent-like method of approaching an enemy formerly 
taught, lays down for our recruits that “ moves from cover to cover, 
unless specially ordered to the contrary, must be made in an upright 
position.”” The Germans have gone further in this direction, and 
practise their men to march to the assault of a position with serried 
ranks, and in step regulated by beat of drum. Peel recognised the 
enormous moral force exerted by a courageous leader, and Douglas 
gave us the best example of conduct when under fire. 

When I got back to camp on the evening of the 10th, Douglas 
observed to me while at dinner, ‘ You lost a good many men to-day ; 
perhaps it will be my turn to-morrow!’’ I replied laughingly, “ Oh, 
yes, and mine next day.” He recurred severul times to the subject, 
meeting my argument that we had often been under fire without 
being hurt by quoting, ‘the pitcher goes often to the well, but gets 
broken at last.” After dinner he strolled out, and on his return 
said, “ I’ve been over to the London’s tent, and they are in trouble, 
for poor Twyford, their mess caterer, has been killed, so I shall close 
my accounts now, and you shall all pay up to-night.’’ This we 
did, and in spite of my earnest remonstrances he insisted on giving 
back some money he was keeping for me. Captain Peel told 
me he saw the shot pass close over the parapet, and hearing 
the dull thud, emitted by a solid projectile striking the human 
body, said to an officer at his side, “I feel sure that has told on 
some one.” 


During the ten days of this bombardment the Russians were, as 
we heard later, short of powder, but their practice was much better 
than in October. One shell dropping into the magazine of the 
8-gun battery in our front killed one man and wounded nine, and 
although the guns were uninjured they were buried so deeply in 
rubbish as to be unworkable until they were cleared next day. I 
saw a shell burst on striking the parapet, which, killing two men, 
literally buried three others. We went for picks and shovels, which 
took time, and the men were insensible when we dug them out ; 
but they all recovered. 
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Close to a magazine which supplied the gun I was working, we had 
some tools for fitting fuses. A man was sawing a fuse clamped in a 
vice, when a shell bursting on the parapet scattered bits all around. 
One fragment struck the fuse and exploded it, but the man escaped 
with merely a scorched wrist, burnt by the composition in the fuse, 
On the other hand, a shell bursting over one of our 68-pounder guns 
killed or wounded thirteen men. 

Lieutenant Graves, Royal Engineers, who was killed close to me at 
the Abatis of the Redan on the 18th June, had a remarkable escape 
on the 10th April. He was standing in an embrasure which required 
repairs, when a round shot struck the sole (i.e., ground surface) 
immediately under his feet, but although he was much bruised yet 
he was soon again at duty. The Engineer officers set a fine example 
to the men, which was now growing daily more necessary, as the 
recruits were very different in fighting value from those we had lost 
in the winter, and these boy soldiers are not spared in the Engineer 
journal. On the 14th April the officer on duty writes eulogising 
the conduct of Privates Samuel Evans, and James Callaghan, 9th 
(Norfolk) Regiment for gallant conduct, adding: “In the midst of 
much conduct quite the reverse, perhaps it might be useful, and cer- 
tainly it would be just, not to let the conduct of those men remain 
unnoticed,” 

Two days previously there is a complaint in the Engineer journal 
that our sharpshooters fire when it is not necessary, and do not fire 
when it is essential. The writer adds, ‘ Very few Regimental officers 
on duty in the trenches exert themselves or take any interest in the 
duty they are employed upon, leaving the men to extend themselves 
along the trenches in any manner they like, and to fire as much or 
as little as they please.’’ It must, however, be borne in mind that 
there is no record available of the replies made by the Regimental 
officers. No doubt in a long siege officers and men get slack, but I 
believe the apparent want of interest arose from ignorance of what 
was required, and that if the Engineer officers had pointed out daily 
the principal objects on which fire was to be directed, there would 
have been very few such complaints. It was not till late in the siege 
that the senior officers on duty learnt they were responsible that 
everyone under them did his duty, and on the 17th April a memo- 
randum was issued for the instruction of the General on duty in the 
trenches. 

In an adverse report by the Royal Engineers there is a quaint 
indication of our still regarding men as machines :—‘“There is a 
good deal of irregularity in regard to the men sent down to the 
trenches, many complaining they had been two consecutive nights 
on the working party.”’ A month later, in another Engineer report, 
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we get an interesting clue to causes of the Line soldier’s slackness :— 
“The working parties appear to have exerted themselves and per- 
formed their tasks to the satisfaction of the Engineers. This 
favourable change may be attributed to fine weather and the better 
condition of the men to undergo fatigue.” 

During this, the second bombardment, it was computed the Allies 
threw 130,000 projectiles into Sevastopol, the Russians answering 
with about three to our four shots. The losses were, however, out of 
all proportion, and the reason for this difference will be understood 
from a glance at the map. The Russian shells, unless actually im- 
pinging on our parapets, guns, or bodies, exploded harmlessly behind 
the batteries. Many of their works were to some extent enfiladed' 
by our guns, and thus a shot or shell missing its object often slew 
someone further back. The Malakoff presented to our 21-gun bat- 
tery a frontage of 200 yards, but it was 400 yards deep from South 
to North, and thus few of our shells failed to burst somewhere inside 
the work. 

Moreover, it never occurred to our enemy any more than it did to 
us that all our labour and losses were to be incurred for no immediate 
result, and thus besides the nightly losses incurred in repairing the 
daily damage, troops were necessarily kept close at hand to repel the 
expected assault, and in spite of strenuous efforts to shelter them by 
bomb-proof cover, the Russian losses were terrible. The French had 
about 1,500, and the English under 300 casualties, but our foes lost 
over 6,000 men in these ten days of fire. Those Russians who were 
killed outright were buried near where they fell, and these, by the 
end of the war, amounted to over 50,000. 

The scenes inside the city were ghastly beyond adequate descrip- 
tion. Sir Edward Hamley, quoting the words of an eye-witness, 
writes :— 

‘* During these days and nights the great ballroom of the assembly-rooms in 
Sevastopol was crowded with the wounded incessantly arriving on stretchers. 
The floor was half an inch deep in coagulated blood. In an adjoining room, 
set apart for operations, the blood ran from three tables where the wounded 
were laid, and the severed limbs lay heaped in tubs. Outside, fresh arrivals 
thronged the square, on their blood-steeped stretchers, their cries and lamenta- 
tions mingling with the roar of shells bursting close by. Many more were 
borne to the cellars of the sea-forts; and those capable of removal tothe North 
side were conveyed thither to permanent hospitals. Ina church near the har- 
bour the mournful chaunt of the office for the dead resounded continually 


through the open doors of the building. It was there that the funeral service 
was celebrated of officers dead on the field of honour.” 


I have shown” that neither at Balaklava nor at Inkerman was the 
courage of the Russian soldiers sufficiently aggressive to reap 


(1) Taken end on. (2) Fortnightly Review for November, pp. 596 and 610. 
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victories within their grasp, but their enduring patience under fire 
has never been surpassed, if indeed ever equalled. 

By the 18th April, the Allies had beaten down the fire of the 
opposing batteries, and Todleben has recorded he momentarily ex- 
pected the works opposite to the French would be successfully 
assaulted. Then it was we were told the French had run out of 
ammunition, and on the 19th April, we practically ceased to bombard 
the works, for reasons now known to be connected with the proposed 
visit of the French Emperor to the Crimea. 

The arrangements for the service of the Naval guns were far 
better matured than in the previous bombardment. ‘The supply of 
powder was adequate and was brought into battery through the 
“covered ways.” All this, however, indicates expenditure of vital 
energy, and although our transport establishment had been materially 
augmented, yet the Naval Brigade was still employed in carrying 
up powder, shot and shell from Balaklava, to provide for the 
bombardment. Each man carried a 32-pound shell, two men being 
told off for each 68-pound shot, and it was about this time a sailor 
gave a quick though good-humoured reply to an officer on the 
Staff who reproached him for grumbling, saying, “I thought you 
blue-jackets were always cheery and contented?’ ‘Oh, that’s 
where you are wrong. I ain’t a blue-jacket now—nothing but a 
broken-down d/essed commissariat mule.’ Nevertheless, in spite of 
the increased efficiency of the batteries, our losses were heavy. The 
father of War Correspondents, Mr. W. H. Russell, wrote the follow- 
ing brilliant tribute to the work of the blue-jackets. ‘The sailors’ 
brigade suffered very severely; although they only worked about 
35 guns in the various batteries, they lost more men than all our 
siege-train, working and covering parties put together.” 

On the 20th April, we agreed to forget our work for a time, and 
organised a large picnic, spending the day at St. George’s Monastery, 
which is beautifully situate on the sea cliffs near Balaklava, with 
gardens going down to the beach. There, with a cricket match and 
other games, we enjoyed our peaceful amusements, and to a greater 
degree from the contrasts of the scenes of the previous ten days. 

On the 25th April, our battery had a fortunate escape, for the 
Russians managed to drop a 13-inch morftar-shell right through the 
roof of a magazine. It broke the magazine man’s neck, but did not 
explode. Although the regular bombardment had ceased, there was 
at this time always sufficient fire of some sort to prevent perfect 
repose, and the following day Captain Peel had a narrow escape. I 
was following close behind him through the covered way to the 
advance trenches, when a bullet passed between his legs, and cut a 
groove in my left gaiter, but such incidents were so common that 
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I should not have recorded it had I not been so anxious for his 
safety. 

Towards the end of the month there was renewed activity in 
advance of the Right Attack trenches, in which many officers won 
distinction, but there were also many unrecorded acts of heroism, 
one of which is remarkable also for the hero’s contempt of praise. 
During a struggle for a rifle pit an Irishman collared two Russians, 
and having slung his rifle over the shoulder, led them back into our 
advanced trench, one in each hand. Said he, “ Sit down with ye,” 
and having re-lit his short pipe, he was enjoying it while contemplat- 
ing his prisoners, when several soldiers of all ranks came round and 
warmly congratulated him on his prizes. He was sitting with his back 
to the enemy, and listened for some time in silence, till, without 
removing the dhudeen from his mouth, but pointing significantly 
over his shoulder, he observed, “’Deed, but there’s many more for 
the bringing.” 

During this week I saw one evening, an hour before sunset, a curi- 
ous scene. <A Zouave, so drunk that he could not walk straight, left 
the French advanced trenches under the Mamelon, and passing near 
the Russian rifle pits, reeled along till he reached where the French 
lines joined our advanced works. With his rifle on his shoulder he 
staggered about, singing at the top of his voice ‘‘ The Marseillaise.” 
No one fired, and we watched him till re-entering the French 
trenches he was made a prisoner by soldiers of his own nation. 

Next month the Russians showed a like generous consideration. A 
man was lying wounded on the right of the 2nd parallel, Left Attack, 
and a comrade who went out to carry him in was at once knocked 
down. The Russians were shooting well, and our men might have 
bled to death, but that the enemy holding the Quarries hoisted a 
white flag, to show the men might be removed, and this was done 
without further loss. 

Although our hopes of an immediate assault had been checked on 
the 19th, yet they were revived a week later. There was a growing 
feeling that with a parallel opened by the French within 100 yards 
of the Flagstaff Battery, and the greatly reduced strength of the 
Russian batteries, we ought to put an end to the struggle ; and on the 
23rd General Canrobert proposed to Lord Raglan an assault for the 28th 
or 29th, to which he agreed, although our storming parties would have 
to cross over half a mile of open ground from the advanced trench to 
reach the Redan. On the 25th, however, Canrobert informed Lord 
Raglan that he and his generals had come to the conclusion it was 
“desirable to postpone the offensive operations against Sevastopol,” 
the assigned reason being that the Reserve French Army then 
forming at Constantinople would not be ready till the 10th of May. 
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The space at my disposal does not admit of my attempting to explain 
the causes of the vacillating orders issued at this time, but both 
armies were certainly, if not discontented, amazed, when an ex- 
pedition which started on the 3rd of May to Kertch to destroy 
stores, was recalled three days later on the receipt of a telegram 
from Paris. 

Lord Raglan on this occasion gave another proof of that generous 
readiness to accept responsibility for subordinates for which he was 
remarkable. In writing to Admiral Lord Lyons, he surmises that 
with the recall of the French troops, which formed three-fourths of 
the expedition, there could not be a fair prospect of success for the 
English alone, but, he adds, “if you and General Brown think it 
advisable to go on and reconnoitre with the view to take advantage 
of any opening which may present itself, I am perfectly ready to 
support any such determination on Brown’s part, and be responsible 
for the undertaking.” 

During the second week in May the Sardinian contingent of 15,000 
men, under General Della Marmora, landed at Balaklava, to act under 
Lord Raglan’s directions, and a week later occupied the left bank of 
the Tchernaya from the aqueduct opposite to Tchorgoum to the 
Tractir Bridge, which the French had held for some weeks. The 
little army of Sardinia, in its bright uniforms, perfect equipment, 
and generally well-organised system, formed a strange contrast to 
the british troops. The best feeling towards the British troops was 
evident in all ranks from their first arrival, and this increased as our 
acquaintance ripened. 

We were often puzzled after a night sortie, in which our officers 
and men asserted that they had killed many Russians, by finding 
scarcely any bodies on the ground. Thus, during the night of the 
9th-10th May, a determined attack was made on the extreme right 
advanced trench of our Right Attack. The Russians got to within fifty 
yards, but were there stopped by the guard of the trenches, who, in 
the words of the commanding Royal Engineer, “ behaved nobly.” 
Nevertheless, there were few or no dead Russians lying about 
at daylight. This is explained by what we learnt later, and is 
told by Mr. W. H. Russell in his book on the war. A British 
soldier, taken prisoner in one of these night attacks, was being 
hurried away into the Karabelnaia suburb, and passed through a 
large number of unarmed stretcher-bearers. The Russians had 
ample forces of non-combatants, dockyard and arsenal labourers, 
who were sent forward behind the fighting men in all night attacks 
to carry off, not only the wounded, but also the dead. 

On the 16th May Canrobert resigned the command, resuming the 
charge of a division, and recommending Pélissier as his successor 
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This was approved and carried out on the 19th May. His successor 
inspired great confidence amongst the British troops. Canrobert was 
very pleasant, and invariably complimentary to our army, but the 
tank and File, following the opinion of their officers, believed we 
should get more effective aid from the short, stout Norman, who, 
in manner and bearing, greatly resembled one of our rough North 
countrymen, though, in fact, he had a cultivated intellect. He 
had none of his predecessor’s personal advantages, who was a 
handsome, well-preserved man, and who looked well on horseback ; 
while, either because he was a poor rider, or that his corpulent body 
made riding beyond a foot’s pace inconvenient, General Pélissier 
generally went about in a carriage, in spite of the absence of roads. 
Notwithstanding an unwieldy body, and his threescore years, his 
active mind and iron resolution put fresh vigour into the siege 
operations, and the successful though costly attacks on the Cemetery 
near the Quarantine harbour, which was taken on the night of 
the 23rd May, with a loss of 2,300 men, shewed the French 
army it had a Chief who would shrink from no sacrifice in order 
to attain the mastery over our enemy. It would, however, be a 
great mistake to believe that this man of hasty speech, and rough 
seventeenth-century sort of humour, which occasionally reminded 
one of stories in Sterne’s Tristram Shandy, was wanting in kindness 
of heart, or incapable of the warmest affection. The “ Staff officer,” 
in his Letters from Head-quarters, in describing the visits of the 
French generals, on the day following Lord Raglan’s death, to the 
room in which the body was laid out, observes, they were all over- 
come by grief; but of this man we all had believed to have an 
adamant heart, he writes, “ Pélissier stood by the bedside for up- 
wards of an hour, crying like a child.” 

On the 18th May, Lord Raglan showed General Della Marmora 
round the siege works of our Right Attack. One of Lord Raglan’s 
staff, pointing me out to the Sardinian Chief, endeavoured to convey 
in French that I was Captain Peel’s aide-de-camp, but left him 
under the impression I was Captain Peel. Della Marmora looked 
me over closely, observing, ‘‘ He seems to be very young for a Post 
Captain, and so distinguished an officer.” Captain Peel was just 
behind the speaker and overheard with great amusement the conver- 
sation. 

On the 20th, there was a tragedy in the Middle Ravine on our 
Right. A French non-commissioned officer having some grievance 
against an officer waited for him until, on being relieved, he was 
returning at the head of his company from the trenches. There the 
soldier rushed at his captain, and striking him with a knife the 
officer fell dead. We were all impressed with the promptitude of 
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our Allies’ justice, for the man was seized, and shot almost imme- 
diately. 

During the second week in May cholera reappeared in the Army, 
and the Naval Brigade moved its camp from the sheltered ravine in 
which we had lived since November, to the top of the hili near the 
3rd Division. We did not, however, escape entirely, and in passing 
a Divisional Hospital on the 21st, I counted 21 bodies sewn up in 
their blankets ready for the burial parties. 

It is not easy to picture the delight we felt, after being kept 
strictly within the limits of the Upland for seven months, in being able 
to extend our rides over the ground taken up by the French and 
Sardinians in the Upper Tchernaya and Baidar valleys. Lieutenant 
Dalyell, H.M.S. Leander, who, after Douglas’ death, was my usual 
companion, and I, left our camp at 4 a.m. on the 26th May, and 
rode down the Southern (Balaklava) Valley. The ground over 
which our Light Brigade charged on the 25th October was covered 
by luxuriant grass, reaching in some places over a man’s head. The 
French outposts on Tractir Bridge stopped us, but going on up the 
left bank we were allowed to cross the aqueduct by the Sardinians, 
who, mistaking the gold lace band on our caps for the dress of 
Staff Officers, raised no objection to our advancing towards Tchor- 
goum on the opposite side, after telling us it was occupied by a Rus- 
sian picquet. We saw no one, however, except two vedettes on the 
hill overlooking the village, One of these dismounted from his 
horse, and fixing his lance in the ground as a rest for his gun, 
had several shots at me while I was holding my comrade’s pony. 
He was searching a house to see what he could find. Some of 
the bullets fell near me, and three mounted men, hearing the 
firing, came into the road of the village 300 yards off. I called 
to Dalyell to mount. As he emerged, six more Cossacks joined the 
three men, and they formed up in two ranks facing us. Dalyell 
had in his hands a cat, which I put into my havresack, while he 
carried an article of domestic crockery much prized in camp. After 
a hasty consultation we decided that the Cossacks would overtake us 
if we attempted to regain the aqueduct, and so firing one barrel 
from my revolver at the most troublesome vedette, who was, how- 
ever, a long way out of shot, we cantered at the group. They 
must have imagined we had reinforcements behind us, for they 
instantly turned and galloped off. As we rode back we met a com- 
pany of Sardinians advancing to our assistance. We returned to the 
village some days later, when the Cossacks again left it in a hurry. 

I have stated that concurrent with the appointment of a General 
to command in the trenches there was more harmonious work, but 
we had still something to learn, for on the 23rd May, a working 
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party employed in throwing up an advance battery on the Left 
Attack, having finished their task early, was withdrawn by the Field 
Officer, who left no one to guard the work, and the Russians entering 
it carried off unmolested a number of gabions.! 

It is curious how unprepared we were for siege operations even at 
the end of eight months’ experience. During the night of the 20th 
May, the Engineer officers wished to light up the glacis of the Redan 
on which they could hear a number of the enemy at work, and they 
applied to the general officer in command of the trenches to give the 
order. It transpired, however, the Royal Artillery had but two 
light balls in the batteries, and the General decided they must be 
kept for use in the event of the Russians making a sortie. 

A fortnight later, June 3rd, we find in the official record—“ Left 
Atiack—The Artillery fired carcases at the town in the early part of 
the night, but the greater part of them burst almost immediately 
after leaving the piece, and I did not observe any effect from them.” 
The Left Attack was more fortunate than the Right Attack, for our 
official report runs—‘* Almost every one burst at the muzzle, causing 
great consternation, and injury to the troops in the advanced trenches.” 

I see by my journal | looked at some of these missiles next day, 
and observed they were made in the last century !!_ This was unsatis- 
factory after eight months of a siege which cost England over half 
a million sterling a week. 

During the forenoon of the 3rd June, several men of the Relief 
for the gun detachments were passing into the battery from the 
Woronzow road. There was but little firing at the time, and the 
men, disregarding the orders which prescribed that they should enter 
by the covered way, came up straight across the open. Just as the 
last of the party approached the 21-gun battery, there was a shout of 
“Look out, Whistling Dick!” This induced all the men to hurry, for 
the appalling size of Whistling Dick struck terror even in the firmest 
heart. Although a bullet no thicker than a French bean is as capable 
of killing a man as is the largest shell in the world, yet most of us are 
80 constituted as to fear the heavier missile to a degree entirely out 
of proportion to its relative destructive power. 

For my civilian readers I may mention that a mortar-shell is pro- 
jected at an angle of 45°, and having attained its greatest altitude 
over the spot where it is intended it should full, descends vertically 
to the ground, its range being regulated (and this can be done with 
great accuracy) by the charge of powder which projects the shell 
into the air. The wooden fuse used by the Russians was of rough 
construction and protruded a couple of inches outside the sph«re of 
iron, and thus when the shell, having attained its greatest ult tude, 

(1) Hollow cylinders of bask: t-work used for building parapets. 
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began to descend, as it revolved, the fuse, caught by the wind, pro- 
duced the peculiar sound which gave rise to the name. 

Now it is obvious that if a mortar-shell, as in most cases, does not 
burst until it reaches the ground, the whole force of concussion from 
the resistance of the surface of the earth will be upwards, and thus 
men may be close to the shell and yet incur but little risk from the 
lateral spread if they are below it, when the only danger indeed is 
from falling fragments. 

All of the party except John Blewitt, ordinary seaman of Her 
Majesty’s ship Queen, safely reached the trench, and were crouching 
in it awaiting the explosion. Blewitt, as he bent forward to start 
running, was struck by the enormous mass of iron, thirteen inches in 
diameter, immediately at the back of the knees, and fell to the ground 
crushed under its weight in sight of his horror-stricken messmates, 
He called out to his chum, Stephen Welch, “Oh, Stephen, don’t 
leave me to die!” The fuse was hissing, but Welch, jumping up 
from under the cover of the bank, which must, humanly speaking, 
have ensured his safety, called out, “Come on, lads, let’s try,’’ and, 
running out, had got his arms around Blewitt, and was trying to roll 
the shell from off his crushed legs, when it exploded, and not a par- 
ticle even of the bodies or clothes of John Blewitt or the heroic Welch 
could be found. Captain Michell! assisted Welch’s mother, I believe, 
till her death. I did not witness Welch’s Divine-like act of self- 
sacrifice, but, passing soon afterwards, searched for his remains, and 
i recognised the spot this August” when visiting the 21-gun battery. 

On 4th June, three of us had been up the valley of the 
Tchernaya to Kamara, and as we returned by Tchorgoum we were 
riding in Indian file on the left bank of the river. Lieutenant 
Campbell, H.M.S. Leander, who was in front, saw a Sardinian, who 
had been bathing, sink almost opposite to him. The bank was 
several feet above the water, but Campbell, without hesitation, turned 
his pony, and spurring it, made it leap in, the two disappearing 
under the water. Campbell’s cousin, a Civil Engineer employed on 
the railroad, who was riding next, dismounting, jumped in and 
pulled out the Sardinian, for Lieutenant Campbell had some diffi- 
culty in extricating himself from underneath the pony. As Mr. 


Campbell jumped his spectacles fell into the water, and J, knowing 
heir value to him, dived for them, but without success. ‘Thus we 
were all three in the water at one momen‘. 

On the 6th June, I accompanied Captain Peel as he went round 
the sailors’ Dutteries of the dh oht Attack to ensure that everything 


was in readiness for what we hoped might be the beginning of the 
end of the siege. About 3 p.m. we fired our first gun at the 


(1) Afterwards Admiral Sir Frederick Michell, K.C.B. 2) 1894. 
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Malakoff, and immediately afterwards from the Inkerman Ridge, 
overlooking the Sevastopol harbour to Kamiesh Bay, on a frontage 
of five miles, there burst forth from some 550 guns a volume of 
sound grand beyond description. The Russians had still about 
double that number of pieces in position, half being of heavy calibre, 
but they were slow in answering our missiles from the Malakoff and 
Redan. We fired incessantly till dark, when the bombardment was 
taken up by the pieces throwing vertical projectiles, which scarcely 
left the Russian works in darkness all night, so constantly were they 
lit up by the bursting of mortar-shells. Up to 10.30 p.m., when I 
returned to camp, our casualties had been very light, not more than 
adozen. The “ White Works” batteries fired slowly till sunset, but 
those in the Malakoff and Redan were silenced some time before the 
sun went down. ‘Todleben describes the fire of the English as 
‘murderous, entailing havoc and ruin.” 

General Pélissier, when riding back that evening to his Head- 
quarters from the Victoria Ridge, passed near the Light Division, 
and got a singular ovation. Our men knew he was acting in close 
concert with Lord Raglan; they knew that after persistent and 
desperate night fighting, involving a loss of over 2,000 men, he had 
driven the Russians from the Cemetery Works on the Western face of 
the city ; they knew a fresh struggle was imminent, and they realised 
that their comrades of the French ar my had in their new Chief a man 
who would spare neither his men nor himself in order to conquer the 
foe. Thus,as he passed along towards Cathcart’s Hill there rose spon- 
taneously a shout of welcome from the Light Division, which was 
taken up and repeated by the Fourth and Third Divisions with an 
enthusiasm which brought tears in the eyes of this reputed Iron- 
hearted man. 

At 1 a.m. on the 7th of June, after snatching an hour’s sleep, I 
returned to battery with fresh gun detachments, and at daylight we 
reopened horizontal fire, which silenced the Mamelon and Malakoff 
batteries during the day, and during the afternoon the guns in the 
“White Works ” ceased to reply. It does not follow that all had been 
dismounted, but in the Mamelon, as I observed next day, and in the 
Malakoff, as Todleben states, the guns and their carriages were buried 
under the ruined parapets. During the afternoon we saw those 
French troops which were to assault the Southern and Eastern faces 
of the Mamelon gradually filing into the trenches, and small detach- 
ments from the Light and Second Divisions passed through our battery 
towards the front, exchanging good-humoured chaff as they went by, 
the men’s faces radiant with the pleasure of the approaching fight. 

The Lunette which crowned the Mamelon hill dominated the 
French trenches, and was nearly a quarter of a mile distant from 
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the nearest, a Russian trench interposing about half-way. The 
ground in front of the Redan sloped down gradually for 500 yards 
to some disused quarries which the Russians converted into rifle 
trenches. Here the ground fell abruptly, enabling the enemy to 
overlook our advanced trenches, which were on lower ground. The 
quarries our troops were about to assault were well protected in rear 
by fire from the Redan down the gradual slope. 

The sailors kept up a slow but accurate fire on the now silent 
Malakoff and Mamelon. Captain Peel had given me charge of two 
8-inch 65 ewt. guns, with orders to fire during the assault as much as 
possible consistent with running no risk to our Allies. 

We were anxiously waiting for the signal for attack at 6 p.m. 
The setting sun cast a broad red light over the sky, and a soft mist 
rising from the ground obscured occasionally for a minute or two the 
troops assembling for the assault. It has been alleged the Russians 
had seen these preparations, but the small numbers present in the 
threatened works clearly negatives this assertion. |For my account 
of the capture of the White Works and Quarries, I am dependent on 
others, but I had a perfect view both of the troops assailing the 
Mamelon and of those defending it, and shall endeavour to describe 
it first of all. 

Soon after 6 o’clock the expected signal—a group of rockets— 
was sent up from the Victoria Ridge, and the French advanced. 
Three assaulting columns had been formed under the Mamelon— 
Algerian troops were on the right, the 50th Regiment, led by 
Colonel de Brancion, was in the centre, and the 3rd Zouaves on the left. 
At the moment there was only one Russian battalion in the Mamelon, 
nine, however, being held in reserve under cover. By chance Admiral 
Nakimoff was visiting the work at the moment, and having left his 
horse at the gorge,’ was looking round the battery, when the cessa- 
tion of fire from the Allied guns, and the shouts of the stormers, 
made him look over the parapet. 

When the signal went up I saw 25 men jump out abreast 
from the French trenches, and run rapidly up the slope of the hill 
of which the Mamelon was the summit. Only one cannon-shot was 
fired from the Lunette, but some Russian sharpshooters lying in the 
pit half-way between the Mamelon and the French trenches, fired, 
killing three or four men, and then ran, they and the leading French- 
men jumping the ditch almost at the sume moment. The centre 
column, led by Colonel de Brancion, who was throughout well ahead 
of all, streamed into the Lunette, and the Algerian column captured 
the (proper) left flank of the work at the same moment. A French- 
man, jumping on the parapet, waved a Tricolour, and in three or four 


(1) Opening at tLe rear of the reloubt. 
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minutes the Russians were driven out. My two guns were ready 
with fuses accurately set, and I got several rounds into the retreating 
Russians before I was obliged to cease firing for fear of hitting the 
French, who came rushing out in pursuit. The leading group of 
Zouaves was led by one man who, sixty yards in front of his com- 
rades, pushed the Russians as they ran. I kept my field-glass on 
this man until he had crossed the Abatis, when he fired his rifle 
and disappeared into the ditch. He did not accompany his comrades 
as they fell back a few minutes later, so must have been killed or 
taken prisoner. 

While this was occurring two heavy columns of Russians were 
assembling to the East of the Kornileff Bastion of the Malakoff, on 
the Northern slope of the Mamelon-Malakotff ridge. I had looked 
carefully over this ground during the flag of truce in March, and, 
knowing the lie of it, could, when standing on cur parapet, sce 
over the slope to the Northward as low down as the Russians’ waist- 
belts. I was thus enabled'to pour on them a terrible fire from the 
8-inch guns, the shells of which bursting just short enough for effect? 
literally cut lanes through the columns; but the survivors closed up as 
fast as their comrades were knocked down. In a few minutes the 
Russians advanced, and, entering the Mamelon, drove the French out. 
They rallied momentarily outside, but the Russians were not only in 
great force, but were well in hand, and the French being disorganised, 
were driven back. Through my field-glass I saw the man with the 
Tricolour struck down and replaced four times by others, and then 
the flag went up and down several times in rapid succession; even- 
tually it disappeared, and the Russians came on like a rolling wave 
from the Mamelon down to the French trenches, out of which our 
Allies were pushed. The batteries of the Allies now reopened fire on 
the Mamelon, which received a shower of projectiles till the French 
advanced for their final attack. During the above struggle a heavy 
French column was descending the Victoria Ridge, with drums and 
fifes playing, under a long-range fire from the Russan ships in the 
harbour. They never ceased to send up shot and shell, which, 
though adding to the pictorial effect, had but little effect on the 
moving target. To the inspiring march of “Pére Bugeau” the 
column came on at a steady double, with an appearance of over- 
whelming power which recalled Jomini’s statement that troops pre- 
viously shaken often gave way during the Napoleonic wars, before 
such masses reached the position. The column disappeared into the 
ravine, where it was halted for a few minutes to reform ranks. 
Just as the day closed in, the darkness, coming on quicker from the 


(2) Shells should burst about 50 yards short of’ a human target to obtain the 


maximum effect. 
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clouds of smoke in the air, we saw the French left and centre 
column again advance from their trenches in our right front, while 
a heavy column of Algerian infantry moved on the Mamelon from 
the South-east, and in a few moments the sound of the fire, and the 
flash of the muskets in the falling darkness, showed us that the 
Russians were once more retreating. 

Simultaneously with the advance on the Mamelon, General Bosquet 
sent two brigades at the “‘ White Works,” in each of which there 
was only half a Russian battalion. These could not stand against 
the overpowering numbers of the French, and a supporting battalion 
coming up was also easily swept away. The Russians now pushed 
two battalions forward across the Careenage ravine, but Bosquet, 
foreseeing this move, had sent two battalions down the ravine, and 
these ascending its right bank behind the Russians, took them in 
the rear, and captured the greater part of the Russian supports. 

When Lord Raglan saw the French drive the Russians out of the 
Mamelon he gave the signal to assault; our guns ceased to fire on 
the Quarries, and 700 men ran forward to the flanks of the work, 
from which the Russians were easily driven, with a loss of 100 men. 
Our casualties were but few at the moment, as the men, having been 
ordered to advance on the flanks avoided generally treading on a 
number of fougasses which had been laid down in front of the Salient. 
These were boxes holding from 30 to 40 lbs. of powder sunk flush with 
the surface of the ground, and co fitted with detonators as to explode 
when touched. They were not always fatal, for I saw a soldier who 
had stamped on one returning from the attack absolutely naked, every 
part of his clothing having been burnt from off his body. 

Although the Quarries were easily taken, to hold and reverse the 
work was a task of great labour and danger. The enemy’s batteries 
looked right into the intrenchment and after firing heavily into 
it, the Russians made repeated attacks on our working parties striving 
to obtain cover before the day broke. Our soldiers, who were digging 
or guarding the working parties, welcomed the sorties, as they 
brought relief from the showers of shells which were poured on the 
Quarries, except when Russians were approaching. The Russian 
officers did not spare themselves. The battalion commander of one 
column was killed, and the leader of another was wounded and taken 
prisoner, being recaptured, however, in a renewed struggle. During 
the ten hours of fighting and digging, many of our men became so 
exhausted that they could not stand up, even when a Russian column 
was on them. Colonel Campbell, of the 90th Light Infantry, who 
was in command of the parties employed, did not recover from over- 
fatigue for some weeks, and at daybreak Lieutenant Wolseley,’ acting 
(1) Now Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseley. 
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as Assistant-Engineer, collapsing from exhaustion, fell helpless to 
the ground, soon after the last attack had been repulsed. The 
bodily strength of the Rank and File, less well-nurtured, gave out 
sooner, and the gifted historian, Kinglake, describes graphically 
how in the last attack delivered just before daylight, when a Russian 
column, coming from the Dockyard Ravine, got to within 200 yards 
of the Quarries, Colonel Campbell and Lieutenant Wolseley, with 
difficulty, aroused their men who were stretched on the ground, 
so exhausted by ten hours’ incessant fighting and digging, as to 
be nearly incapable of movement; even when lifted on to their 
feet they could scarcely stand up, and the prize for which the com- 
batants had striven since 7 p.m. lay absolutely open to the Russians, 
when suddenly panic-stricken from, to our people, an unknown cause ; 
they absolutely declined to advance in spite of the orders, entreaties, 
and even blows of their officers, and just as day dawned the column 
fell back, scared by some freak of imagination. 

In this 24 hours the French took 73 guns, suffering a loss of 
5,500 casualties. The English had 700 casualties, 47 being officers. 
The Russians lost nearly 5,000 in killed, wounded, and prisoners. 

Next morning I went down to battery at 4 4.., as the fire was to be 
continued. Soon after 8 a.m. I missed Captain Peel, and hearing he 
had been seen going towards the Mamelon, into which the Russians 
were pouring fire from mortars, I hurried after him, but he was 
coming out as I got up to the ditch. He ordered me back, but I 
begged hard to be allowed to go inside, so he said I might look round 
and follow him. The ditch where I saw the men jump overnight 
was not more than four or five feet wide. Following, apparently, 
our Royal Engineer’s Report, Mr. Kinglake states “the ditch was 
broad and deep.’’ This is an error, as I stepped over it with but 
a slight effort. 

TI sat down in an embrasure alongside a Zouave, who talked English 
well. Hedeclared he was the only survivor out of his squad of twelve 
men. The effect of the heavy fire on the demeanour of all was 
noticeable. Every face was grave. Men spoke in whispers even 
when transmitting orders. During the short time I was there I saw 
upwards of a dozen men wounded, and carried away, and dead of 
both nations were lying thick over the slopes. These had all been 
killed the previous evening, for the Russian mortar-shells fell with 
remarkable accuracy, and thus while no one could stand inside 
with any certainty of living long, the Southern and Eastern slopes 
just outside the ditch were quite safe. Inside the scene was 
indescribable in its horrors. Dead men were lying heaped in 
every attitude imaginable; some half-buried in craters formed by 
shell; other bodies literally cut into two parts; and one I noticed 
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had been blown twenty yards by the explosion of a mortar-shell. 
Some corpses were lying crushed under overturned cannon, while 
others hung limply over injured guns, but which were still on 
their carriages. There was a truce in the afternoon, during which, 
freed from all sense of danger, I had a better opportunity of examin- 
ing the construction of the work. The amount of labour expended 
in obtaining cover from fire was extraordinary. The bomb-proof 
galleries and magazines consisted of earth on top, then a row of 
gabions, then baulks of timber 2 feet } inches in diameter. The 
thickness overhead was nearly 10 feet. Our Engineers argued, and 
apparently with reason, that all this cover, though good for its 
purpose, impaired the defence of the place, which was so crowded by 
the huge earth traverses that the defenders could not use their rifles. 

When I next stood on the Mamelon, in August, 1894, the cireum- 
stances were very different in some respects, though singularly alike 
in other aspects. The hill remains to-day a chaos of holes, exca- 
vated by shells, and by men searching for iron and projectiles ; but 
it is easy for one who knew it in June, 1854, to trace the original 
work. A visitor new to the place might be puzzled by the French 
additions, and by a deep, well-cut trench, which the Russians have 
recently excavated. Thus the outer ditch of proposed new fortifi- 
cations encircles all the English Left Attack, and crossing the Wor- 
onzow Road close to our covered way, made by and named after “ The 
Sailors,” runs to the Southward of the 2l-gun battery, and thence 
by the Middle ravine outside the Mamelon down to the harbour. In 
June, 1854, when | stood there, we had a temporary truce for two 
hours. In August, 1804, the Russian fleet, carrying out its annual 
manceuvres, was bombarding the forts North of the harbour, and was 
first answered by what we knew forty years ago as the Wasp Fort, 
and then by a long line of batteries erected since 1879. The 
scene reminded me greatly of October, 1854, when our ships were 
doing in earnest what the Russians were now doing in peace man- 
euvres for practice. 

When Captain Peel and I had examined the Mamelon, we 
strolled up to the Russian sentries, who were about two hundred 
vards outside the Malakoff. I recognised a Circassian to whom I had 
spoken at the truce in March, and we exchanged mutual compliments 
on our being alive. Captain Peel’s starched shirt collars excited the 
admiration of the Russian officers, to one of whom he replied, in 
answer to a question, that ‘we had our laundry-women with us.” 
The Russian soldiers and sailors, for their duties in garrisons are 
interchangeable, showed up grandly in stature amongst our immature 
recruits, for most of those soldiers who landed in Kalamita Bay were 
no longer with the Light and Second Divisions. 
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As I showed in the Fortyicutrity Review for December, nearly all 
our losses during the winter were directly due to preventable causes, 
but we were now suffering from the effects of the enemy’s fire. Besides 
the losses incurred in capturing the Mamelon and the Quarries the 
Allies lost from the cannonade between the 6th and the 10th of June, 
750 men, while the Russian casualties amounted to 35,500 men. 
When we read these figures of such terrible import, it is easy to 
understand the bitter feelings expressed in the reply a Russian 
officer made to one of our own people who, during the flag of truce, 
observed our losses had been heavy. ‘ You talk of your losses! 
Why, you don’t know what loss is in comparison with what we are 
suffering !”? 

On the 10th June, Captain Peel, Lieutenant Dalyell of H.ALS. 
Leander, and I, were discussing the chances of an assault for which 
the whole Army was anxious, when Peel asked us if we had to lose 
a limb, which we could best spare? I replied without hesitation 
“Left Arm,” and Dalyell agreed with me, but our Chief argued that 
arms are more necessary than are legs to sailors. Eventually on my 
suggesting a one-leg man would probably become very fat, he came 
round to our view. Within a week all three were engaged together 
in the assault on the Redan, and it is remarkable that we were all 
wounded in the left arm. How this happened I propose to tell in 
the next and concluding part of these Neminiscences. 

EveLyn Woop. 


1) Letters fi Tead-4 fers. By a Staff Officer. 
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THE ETHICS OF SHOPPING. 





Wuetner Christmas is really a time of rejoicing in the lives of 
most people, or a recurring landmark in the record of unpaid bills 
which naturally diminishes the pleasure of its return, is a point 
on which no one wiil agree, for to no two people does it come 
in the same guise. The affectionate parent no doubt regards it in 
avery different light from the youthful members of the family, to 
whom its advent means endless presents, which some one clse pays 
for; and to the thousands struggling between poverty and ease 
Christmas is a period of great and mingled anxiety, and anything but 
one of rejoicing. Nevertheless, in spite of the mixed feelings with 
which we may regard Christmas, there is one class of the community 
to whom it has now become a great festival, which in spite of bad 
weather and hard times, produces returns which are sutisfac- 
tory in every way. The shop-keepers in London, and indeed all 
over England, must reap a rich and abounding harvest; for every 
year their energies, their inventive powers combine to produce more 
costly and beautiful wares with which to tempt the crowds that peer 
into the windows and crowd the shops from morning to night. 
Christmas is par excellence the time of year which strikes us more 
forcibly than any other with the great change thut has come over 
English shops and the purchasing community during the last few 
years. And if we carry our minds back twenty-five years we can 
remember the smallness and inferiority of English shops as com- 
pared with those of Paris or Vienna, or even some of the smaller 
capitals of Europe. 

There was little or no display in the windows. Each shop had 
its own speciality, and the more expensive and costly its goods, the 
more unremittingly conservative was it in its way of carrying on its 
business. Jones sold the best silks, Smith the best gloves, Brown the 
best bonnets, Madame X. was far and away the only good milliner 
and dress-muker, and no one had the temerity or boldness to contra- 
dict the fact or infringe on their monopoly. We bought our goods 





at these various shops, and dutifully followed in the steps of our 
forefathers, paying for the things we had at the end of the year, 
for no well-thought-of firm ever demanded or expected more than a 
yearly payment of their debts. If residence in the country made a 
visit to London to choose what was wanted an impossibility, Jones, 
Brown, or Smith knew the need of their particular customer, and 
the orders sent were executed and despatched with unfailing aceu- 
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racy. <A bonnet or a cloak for winter, or a silk gown, was chosen, 
after due consideration as to colour, price, and material, and the 
placidity of our life remained undisturbed by the intervention of any 
temptation to wander beyond the legitimate wants of the moment. 

With what interest and excitement the arrival of the case con- 
taining the garments was awaited, and the new mode canvassed! 
How quietly but certainly the appearance of the new garments at 
church heralded a reproduction of the same in the persons of the 
parson’s wife and the smaller ladies of the community, who con- 
sidered the big lady a faithful apostle of the gospel of dress! Even 
the dwellers in big cities carried on their shopping in a dignified 
and easy way, and the time devoted to shopping was laid aside asa 
concession which every woman felt bound to devote to the mysteries 
of her clothes. An afternoon’s shopping was a solemn and dreary 
affair, when one was received at the door of the shop by a solemn 
gentleman in black, who in due time delivered one over to another 
solemn gentleman, and perhaps again to a third, who found one a 
chair, and in a sepulchral tone of voice uttered some magic words, 
such as “Silk, Mr. Smith,” or “ Velvet, Mr. A,” and then departed 
to seek another victim. One bought what one wanted and nothing 
more, and having secured one’s goods left the shop as seriously as 
one arrived. The whole performance left an impression of respon- 
sibility and sadness on one’s mind, and whether desiring wedding or 
funeral garments the same solemnity characterized it, and with a 
great sense of relief the large doors closed behind one. 

Those days, solemn in their way, but dear to one’s memory from 
the brevity of their duration, are gone, alas! never to return. 
One longs for the sad gentleman who welcomed us, and the still 
sadder one who served us; they are extinct, and with their extine- 
tion the old habits and customs are gonealso. Our clothes were not 
as smart, our colours not so varied, our evsemb/e not so attractive, 
but we did not pay so big a price for our superior attractions as we 
are forced to in these days. It is not that we need so much more, 
or that our requirements are so increased, but we are not able to 
stand against the overwhelming temptations to buy which besiege 
us at every turn. What is shopping in these days, but an unsuc- 
cessful struggle against overwhelming temptations? We go to 
purchase something we want; but when we get to our shop, 
there are so many more things that we never thought of till they 
presented their obtrusive fascinations on every side. We look for 
a ribbon, a flower, a chiffon of some sort or other, and we find our- 
selves in a Paradise of ribbons, flowers, and chiffons, without which 
our life becomes impossible, and our gown unwearable. No one can 
speak more truly of the seductions of shopping than unfortunate 
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mothers with grown-up daughters. The girls are not at all extrava- 
gant, and do not require more then the very ample allowance of 
clothes, etc., which they possess. Lut what fond mother can resist 
the temptation of buying that hat for Clara, ‘“ which suits you 
quite admirably, my darling”; or of giving Lily that fur-trimmed 
cape, ‘‘ which you will find very useful and most becoming, dear 

The writer knows of many virtuous daughters who endeavour to 
stop this unnecessary generosity, and drag their weak, feeble mother 
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from the proximity of the forbidden fruit ; but they are only successful 
after she has well-nigh emptied her purse in purchasing things which 
she never thought of or wanted till she saw them lying around her 
inendless profusion. There are many shops in London into which 
one cannot safely trust oneself. There are the drawbacks of noise, 
heat, and overcrowding, but they are more than counterbalanced 
by the brightness of the electric light and the brilliancy of colour, 
and the endless variety on every side. ‘There are two very important 
changes which have contributed to the temptation of spending money 
nowadays. One is gathering together under one roof all kinds 
of goods—clothing, millinery, groceries, furniture, in fact of all 
the necessaries of life. One sees examples of it now in nearly 
all the great shops in London, which are becoming vast stores, 
one of which, more enterprising than the others, is said to supply 
young men for dancing and coffins to bury them in, though one 
does not know how far such a method of co-operation would recom- 
mend itself to the young men. And the otheris the employment of 
women as shop assistants in the place of men. 

The convenience of being able to buy everything one wants under 
one roof is very great, and as the easy means of communication 
brings so many more people than formerly up to London, and to the 
large centres, to do their shopping, they prefer to make their purchases 
where they can concentrate their forces and diminish the fatigue. 
The system of large stores is not carried out here nearly as much as 
in America, where the retail tradesmen may almost be said to have 
disappeared, but it is rapidly increasing, and every year adds more 
shops to those which have been forced to follow the fashion, because 
the shops which still cling to the old-fashioned way of carrying on 
business are being pressed out by the keen competition which 
increases so rapidly. What an amount of trouble and expense is 
avoided where one can order one’s New Zealand mutton downstairs, 
buy one’s carpet on the ground-floor, and deck oneself out in all the 
glory of Worth or La Ferrier, on the top-floor, to all of which one 
is borne on the wings of a lift, swift and silent. To no one are 
stores a greiter boon than to English men and women, and while 
the competition it has created has injured and destroyed many 
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deserving and excellent tradesmen, the evil has been more than 
counterbalanced by the advantages of buying in a cheap market and 
being obliged to pay ready-money. Stores, with their improved 
facilities for purchasing and concentration of goods, have made 
credit impossible, and they are doing more to increase thrift and 
diminish extravagance than appears at first sight. 

The system of credit which was the foundation of extravagance 
and recklessness, could only exist, when one paid a higher price 
@ that one 


would pay for it at a later date. ‘To many people, the system of 


for any article than it was worth, on the understandin 


credit was a very convenient one because they had no ready money and 
could buy on no other terms; and if they put off indefinitely the hour 
of payment, why not then have everything they fancied or liked to 
buy ¥ In order to obtain the advantages which stores offered in the 
reduction of prices and the excellence of commodities credit could 
not be allowed; and in the increasing number of their customers 
one sees how thoroughly the conveniences they afford are being 
appreciated and taken advantage of by the mass of the community, 


} 


1d one has only to hear the complaints of large retail shops of the 


ail 


difficulties they have to get along and of the serious diminution in 
their receipts, to realise that the plan of ready-money payments is 
increasing in England. 

Thrift is, unfortunately, not an English virtue, and the difficulties 
of inculcating its advantages on the lower classes are enormous, but 
even with them, co-operative stores and ready-money payments 
are making their way into their dull and conservative comprehen- 
sions. The other reason which I venture to give as an explanation 
f the increased temptations to spend money in shopping, namely, 
the large numbers of women which are now employed, is one in 
which I know I am in a minority; still I do venture to assert that 
there are many good arguments to be used in its favour. W omen 
ure much quicker than men, and they understand so much more 
readily what other women want; they can enter into the little 
troubles of their customers; they cau fathom the agony of despair 
as to the arraneement of colours, the alternative trimmings, the 


’ 


duration of a fashion, the depths of a woman’s purse, and, more 
uportant than all, the question as to the becomingness of a dress, 
‘a combination of material to the would-be wearer. No man can 
naderstand all these little refinements; his nature is too gross, too 
aterial. [le knows that sitk is silk, velvet—velvet; that gloves are 


Swede or kid; but into the thousand little difficulties which beset the 
old woman, the young woman, the fat woman, the lean woman, and 
the poor woman on the question of fashion, he can neither enter nor 


understand. 
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The adaptiveness of women, their patience, their resource, is 
infinite; how often has one watched them (with an admiration 
impossible to describe) take down box after box, unfold yard after 
yard, suggest till their brains must have become addled with the 
doubts and difficulties of their customers, listen to the complaints of 
some cross, ill-tempered old woman, perhaps try to fit a pair of 
gloves on her puffy hands, and at last despatch her in as happy a 
frame of mind as the overfed dog which follows her out of the shop. 
One must always remember that there are a large number of people 
who go into a shop not knowing what they want to buy, and who 
must have their minds made up for them. <A very amusing letter on 
that aspect of the question appeared in an evening paper not long 
ago, giving an account of a gentleman who went into a shop to 
buy a pair of gloves, but had no idea what kind of gloves he 
required, and had tu get the question settled for him by the person 
who served him. How well we all know (that is to say we who do 
not find pleasure in such things) the people who stand in the gang- 
way, who take up room, who have brought a child or a dog which 
gets in everybody’s way, who finally, after looking at endless things, 
and asking endless questions, go away, not having seen anything 
that suggested itself to their minds as a possible purchase. It is, to 
my mind, the patience, the civility of shop assistants, especially the 
women, that make the existence of such people among such sur- 
roundings possible. The gentleman who receives them at the door 
hands them over to the young lady, who sets their mind at rest by 
her pleasant smile and manner; but the unfortunate girl is the real 
sufferer, and the complaints which have lately appeared in many 
papers about the rudeness, the insolence, and discourtesy of customers 
to the shop-women are not really exaggerated. One very rarely hears 
“please” or ‘thank you,” and no expression of gratitude for trouble 
taken is vouchsafed by many an overdressed and moneyed boor. 

Many people complain that the shop assistants bore them by their 
persistent appeals to buy things they do not require, and that the 
surliuess of their demeanour is the result of over-obsequiousness on 
‘the part of the enterprising sliupman. Many women go to shops 
lor no reason beyond the desire of looking round, and generally 
surveying things, though they are possibly tempted and succumb 
before leaving. The ingenious entrepreneur of to-day has, however, hit 
on the scheme which offers the greatest seductions to the shopping 
women, in the sales which take place twice every year. At those 
ames women can walk about unmolested, turning over laces, ribbons, 
und finery of all sorts, without being pressed to purchase, and the 
conviction, dear to every woman’s heart, that she is getting a bargain, 
is the motive which at the end makes them buy endless things for 
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which they have no use whatever. Many women purchase quantities 
of silks, materials, and every imaginable female requisite, only 
because they are reduced in price, and put them away believing 
that they will effect great economies by using them as necessity 
arises, often forgetting that what was a fashionabie colour or stuff 
one year, is quite out of date a few months later. The crush at such 
sales is as bad as that of a fashionable entertuinment, and the 
carriages which fill up the street during the sales are a serious im- 
pediment to locomotion. Nearly every woman is at heart extra- 
vagant as regards her clothes, but there is also a strong sense of the 
pleasure of making a bargain, which they cannot resist; and the 
satisfaction of looking back on a day when they have had their 
money’s worth and more, is very dear to them. 

There is another aspect of shopping and of the position of those 
who take part in it which must force itself on the mind of any one 
who reflects on the facility with which we are able to carry it out. 
The organization by which we can procure at a moment’s notice the 
costliest and the cheapest, the most important and the most trivial 
necessaries of life, is so perfect that we hardly realise how much 
time, thought, and capacity has been called into action to produce 
it. The vast capital, the army of buyers, the quick way in which as 
fashion or custom changes, the new mode or article is produced, 
entails quite as much management as is required in any large branch 
of the public services. The same concentration, the same rapidity, 
the same capacity for foreseeing when, where, or what will be 
required, and the same perfect obedience and discipline are as neces- 
sary for the successful carrying on of any of the huge business 
houses in London and the provinces, which count their employees, not 
by hundreds, but by thousands; but while realising and admitting 
the enterprise and ability that has created businesses such as we see 
in London, on every hand, we must not forget that it is the great 
army of workers who, like soldiers in an army, bear the brunt and 
strain of the day. 

It does not come home to us so keenly perhaps in the very large 
and airy shops of the West End of London, but any one who 
has shopped in less fashionable localities, however blunted their 
powers of observation, must have, over and over again, experi- 
enced a feeling of pity for the shop-girl who attends to them. 
How often has one seen a thin, pallid, anemic girl behind the 
counter, hurrying here and there, full of resource, of quickness, of 
anxiety to please, working from morning to night, without know- 
ing that she is no more fit to be doing such work than she is 
to draw a cart. How well one knows that air, light, and rest 
would put colour into her cheeks and light into her eyes, but that 
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she cannot allow herself the time and money for such a luxury. 
The conditions under which shop assistants live have improved 
immensely the last few years, owing to many causes, combinations 
and associations for lightening their labours ; and let us hope that 
public opinion has done a great deal towards making the conditions 
under which they live better; but they work very hard, and their 
hours are very long. 

The average hours for ordinary shop assistants, with few excep- 
tions, are over seventy a week, that being about twelve hours a day. 
At the East End of London they are longer, and in small shops, where 
there is a very poor class of customers, longer still. Out of that 
time there is an hour allowed for dinner and tea. These hours are 
very long, and the work unceasing; and, what is more trying than 
anything else to women, it must all be done standing. Medical 
evidence has been given over and over again to show how much certain 
female complaints are brought about by the impossibility of their 
ever sitting down. Some of the large fashionable shops have a few 
stools behind the counter, but sitting down is viewed with disfavour 
generally. The surroundings under which they live are also very 
trying, for there is a great want of fresh air, ventilation, and 
light. In some small shops they are actually in darkness all day 
long, and where the young women live on the premises they miss 
even the chance of walking to and from business, which in ordinary 
circumstances tends to keep them in health. 

In the evidence given béfore the Labour Commission, it was stated 
that the hours of work throughout the country range from 
sixty-three to ninety-three hours per week. This is no doubt an 
exaggeration, but in Scotland the shop assistants work in most 
cases from twelve to fourteen hoursaday. The report published 
by the National Federal Council of Scotland gives an appalling 
account of the hours of work and of the inefficiency of the pay 
earned by shop girls; and the custom of boarding and lodging them 
does not obtain as in England. One or two cases quoted by Miss 
Irwin, the Secretary, from her personal knowledge seem almost 
incredible. One girl, in sole charge of a shop, possessed wages of 
8s. a week. The hours were on four days twelve and a half, on 
one day seven and a half, and on one day fourteen and a half. There 
was no means of cooking or any sanitary appliance in the house. 
When she wished, her meals were brought to her. The rate of wages 
means 12d. per hour or 4d. for three. One’s sympathy for the 
London docker ceases before sucha story. Another woman was paid 
7s, a week, and was in charge of a shop which was open from 9.30 
A.M. to 10 p.m., five days a week, and to 11 p.m. on Saturdays. 

These are, we may hope, isolated cases, but there are many, no 
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doubt, if not equally bad, of very great hardship. In London the 
rate of wages varies very much with the locality, as well as the hours 
of work. In the West End, where people shop in the morning, 
and where the buildings are large, the hardships are less, and the 
Early Closing Movement has done an excellent work in bring- 
ing its influence to bear on the owners to close early and give 
the weekly half-holiday. But in the poorer parts the life and earn- 
ings of the people necessitate later hours, and in such places, no 
doubt, grave abuses exist. In many parts of London, shops are kept 
and served entirely by a family, and as a man’s wife and daughters 
are not wage-earning shop assistants, they would not therefore be 
affected by any legislation or inquiry into the system. It is very 
difficult to effect much improvement where such a condition of life 
exists, and in such a case interference would not be of much use. It 
is only in large shops and where the assistants are paid that super- 
vision and inspection can be of service. 

One of the greatest hardships in the life of shop assistants appears 
to be the short time allowed for meals. Half-an-hour for dinner, 
often with interruptions, is not long, and they acquire a habit of 
“bolting” their food. One of the employers examined by the 
Labour Commission gave as his evidence that many of his shop 
girls eat their dinner in ten minutes, devoting the remainder of the 
time to rest and amusement. Indigestion and anemia are very 
common among shop girls, ‘attributable, no doubt, to their hasty 
meals and short time for rest. One London doctor, with great 
experience among shop girls, drew attention to the fact that the 
health of girls who were under the supervision of men was much 
worse than those under the direction of women, as there was an unwill- 
ingness to ask for absence when suffering from any temporary illness, 
and that serious injury to health was often the consequence. One 
of the saddest parts of the Report of the Commission on Labour is 
the column under the evidence of “ statements as to health,” which 
is one long record of breaking down under the pressure of the life 
led by many of these poor women. The long story of headache, 
indigestion, anemia, varicose veins, and prostration, reads with a 
terrible monotony, and is a very sad one. 

It is a very difficult thing to say how the conditions of life 
under which such women live are to be improved. Something 
has been done to help them and public opinion can do more, but 
much must always be left to the kindness and forbearance of their 
employers. Itis no use to cry out hastily for legislation, for the law 
cannot destroy injustice and inequality, though it can mitigate the 
evils it assails. Any legislative interference with the condition of 
the working women of England must be done slowly and quietly, for 
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any limitation of the hours of labour as affecting women would only 
put them at a disadvantage with men. In many cases men would 
certainly be employed, and with the keenness of competition the 
fall in the wages of women would be very heavy, and, where 
women are only earning 8s. a week as shop assistants, further re- 
duction would be terrible. Men assistants are much more actively 
discontented with their lives than women, and if any limitation of the 
hours affecting women were carried out, men would endeavour to 
acquire the same privileges. At present in shops where a 5 o’clock 
day is not observed the hours of work are 81 a week, while artisans 
work on an average 54 per week. These are startling figures, es- 
pecially when we remember that the majority of those who work 
81 hours are women. 

This is no indictment against any particular class. Every one 
could improve the lives of these women by shopping early, es- 
pecially in the West End and the large shops in the suburbs and 
outskirts of London, and even among the working-classes a reso- 
lution not to shop after 8 p.m. would relieve much of their hard work. 
It is not always possible to maintain these hours, and to a working- 
man and his wife they often present difficulties. A little more 
patience and thought on the part of the public generally would, 
however, work a great and a much needed revolution. It is not 
surely an absolute necessity to keep shops open for twelve or thirteen 
hours. The Army and Navy Stores, as well as otber co-operative 
stores, close at 6 p.m., and no one can deny that they are financially 
flourishing businesses, It is, and must always be, among the very 
poor and in the working-men’s quarter, that early closing is a diffi- 
culty, but in the West End and wealthy parts of London there is no 
reason why any shop should be open later than the Stores. 

The long hours and the constant standing are, in fact, insurmount- 
able difficulties to an ideal life for shop-girls, but customers have it 
in their power to reduce the inconveniences under which they work. 
Some organized plan of shopping, some endeavour to make up one’s 
mind as to one’s wants before one starts, a little patience and gentle- 
ness, and a show of gratitude for the cheerful, pleasant way in 
which the shop assistant serves one, would be no great effort, and 
would diminish the friction that so often exists. It is very difficult 
in these times of pressure and competition, and when the labour 
market for women is overstocked, to persuade them to ventilate 
their grievances, and they have not yet acquired a successful 
power of combination. Taking the wages, and with them the fact 
that many of the women reside on the premises, one cannot truly say 
that their life is unduly hard as compared with the work of many 
other work-women ; but we must not forget that silence as to their 
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lives and condition is often a bitter necessity. Any complaints on 
an organized scale would bring about dismissal, and a woman would 
become marked, and injure, if not ruin, her chance of getting 
employment elsewhere. 

The sanitary conditions under which they live strike one at first 
sight as the greatest hardship, but one or two small reforms would 
benefit them in that respect enormously. Though their hours are 
long, the work is not continuously so severe, and were it possible for 
employers to allow a small seat, or even a flap, to be placed behind 
the counter, which could be pulled up and down at pleasure, and on 
which they could rest while not busy, it would obviate or diminish 
much of the suffering many women endure all through their lives, 
The want of any time or leisure for people who work in shops which 
would enable them to take part in the ordinary amusements and 
occupations of the community at large is a great privation. Women 
are unable to join clubs, guilds, or enjoy many of the recreative 
evening amusements which abound, and men are cut off from many 
of the privileges of citizenship, and are prevented from taking any 
part in the corporate life around them and from any opportunity of 
attempting to ameliorate their lives and surroundings. When we 
reflect on the thousands of men and women to whom this grievance 
applies, one cannot but confess it is a very real one, and one which 
should command our sympathy and ready help. 

M. JEUNE. 
















































THE HEART OF LIFE. 
By W. H. MALLOCK. 
Cuapter VIII. 


By the next afternoon Mrs. Pole’s guests had departed, and a new chapter 
of life was opened at Glenlynn after the final closing of one which had 
lasted for sixty years. The immediate future, however, so far as externals 
went, promised to be merely an unbroken prolongation of the past. Even 
Miss Drake was to remain for the present, and continue her ancient reign at 
the breakfast table. The sole innovation consisted in her consenting to 
dine down-stairs. 

Pole, who for some days had been corresponding with his official chief, 
had settled at length to give up his present appointment, and devote himself 
to completing a highly-important Blue-book, in which the results of his 
previous labours were to be summarized. The quiet in which he was now 
immersed was peculiarly favourable to his task. Nothing, indeed, threatened 
to disturb it but the advent of the Countess Shimna, who promised, in answer 
to a cordial letter from Mrs. Pole, to come to Glenlynn for luncheon, early the 
following week. 

Meanwhile the little party of three began to grow accustomed to the 
sense of their new existence ; and such change as was caused by the absence 
of Miss Pole quickened, at all events, in the imaginative mind of Pole, a 
sense of how much was unchanged. The rooms and passages musky with 
ghosts of departed scents, the simple, but delicate, cookery, the silver and 
the flowered china, all represented to him more clearly than ever the calm 
of an earlier generation, since it now formed the canvas on which a new life 
was to be painted. He would wander out into the early freshness before 
breakfast, when the air was alive with smells of shaven grass, when the 
scythes swished through the dew on undulating green declivities, when 
the flower-beds were censers with the soul of the earth rising from them, 
and the silver gravel on the walks rustled beneath his foot-prints. He 
would watch the gardeners, bent by one life-long service ; their moorland 
lads beginning the same career, and one or two wrinkled old women in 
sun-bonnets, kneeling to grub up weeds. Their very rakes, and spuds, 
and wheel-barrows—he had known them all since childhood. They were 
all like objects in prints of a hundred years ago; and he felt, as he 
walked alone among these surroundings, that an unlooked-for peace was 
for a time enfolding him in its wings. It was a peace, too, which even 
came to possess or to simulate a spiritual character. Dr. Clitheroe, whose 
work in that district was not yet finished, had taken on his room at the 
farm for some weeks longer; whenever he was not absent on business 
he had his meals at Glenlynn; and each morning and evening the gentle 
inflection of his voice now filled the dining-room with the murmur of house- 
hold prayer. As Pole knelt and listened to the well-worn phrases of faith, 
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the heaven, which had long grown visionary, again appeared above him, 
and sheltered him, like a kindly roof-tree, from the horror of the inhuman 
infinite. 

Other elements of happiness, before that week was over, began also 
to develop themselves. He was an active man, accustomed to long 
walks ; and every afternoon he would ramble for many miles, renew- 
ing his boyish acquaintance with the beautiful country round him. He 
thus passed through several of the moorland villages, contrasting them 
with the villages whose condition he had studied in other countries, 
Here the farmers, as he knew, lived in the patriarchal way which is, in the 
West of England, not even yet extinct. They worked with their labourers, 
and ate often at the same table with them; and the aspect of the cottages 
and of the simple people themselves filled him with the feeling that 
round the tranquility of his own home was a zone of social tranquility 
equally undisturbed and deep. He at first observed these scenes as a 
spectator only, bemg taken by the villagers for a tourist who had lost his 
way; but one day when he was trying to open a gate that was too rotten 
to climb, a woman came out to him from a cottage, and civilly offered him 
her help. He thanked her with equal friendliness, intending to pass on, 
when he noticed that on her doorstep a diminutive child was standing. It 
was a boy about three years old, clean and pretty in spite of its poor clothes. 
Pole asked the woman if it was hers. With a smile she answered, ‘‘ Yes;” 
and he, going up to it, patted it gently on the cheek, and began to talk to it 
in very creditable infant English. It looked up at him as if it had found a 
friend, and presently enlivened its half-articulate syllables with that most 
delightful and mysterious sound—a little child’s laughter. Pole had never 
conceived himself possessed of the rare and most valuable gift of conversing 
easily with persons out of his own rank of life, unless there happened to be 
some definite reason for doing so; but now sitting down on a bench and 
taking the boy on his knee, he began to talk to the mother about it, and 
presently to question her about herself. 

At last she said, ‘‘ You’re so good, sir, to my little boy, it may be, 
perhaps, you've a little boy of your own.” 

Pole’s face saddened, ‘‘I am not married,”’ he answered. 

“It’s not often, sir,”’ said the woman, “ that a stranger comes our way. 
You'll be staying somewhere in these parts, I suppose.’’ He told her who 
he was. “ Indeed, sir!” she exclaimed with a curtsey. ‘I’m sure I beg 
your pardon, in case I have been too free.” 

‘‘T have spent,” said Pole, rising, “a very pleasant half-hour with you. 
I hope I shall see you often. Come, little boy, good-bye. One of these 
days I shall bring you a pretty top.” 

He felt as he walked home that suddenly, and without any effort, his 
knowledge of life had been enlarged by this chance interview ; and those 
roots of life, the simplest human sympathies, were revealed to him pushing 
their fibres through the whole human soil, and binding together all classes, 
however otherwise divided. This same great fact was brought home to 
him again next morning, only under a different aspect. Close to the home 
farm there lived a labourer’s family, which was well enough known at Glen- 
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lynn as improvident and always poor. Dr. Clitheroe, when he appeared at 
breakfast, brought news that the father was dying. ‘And I fear,” he said, 
‘that the wife and children will be in a very sad plight.” 

“The Westerns,” said Mrs. Pole, with a sigh, ‘‘ were always helpless 
people. The more Miss Pole did for them the less they did for them- 
selves.” 

“ Well,” said Pole, as he sipped his coffee indolently, “I suppose we 
must sin against our principles and help them once again.” 

He had taken up one of his letters and was amusing himself by looking at 
the post-marks, when the doctor observed casually: ‘‘I was told that they 
really have nothing to eat at ail, and that the children are at the door 
crying.” 

Pole started. ‘‘ And has no one,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ sent them even a crust ? 
Mother, what can I take? Give me some bread and milk—meat—butter 
—anything. I will go with it myself this moment.” 

He rang the bell; the required orders were given; and half an hour 
later he found himself in the cottage kitchen, dispensing his provisions to 
the children and the mother also ; the hunger of the father having just been 
appeased for ever. Hitherto he had been conscious of that shrinking from 
the sight of pain which often makes sensitive men more selfish in action than 
the callous ; and he had even now experienced a momentary nausea on 
first coming face to face with the slatternliness of the misery he was 
relieving. But the pleasure of giving relief made him forget all else. The 
cheeks of the children, squalid with dirt and sores, became delightful to 
him as he offered each mouth its portion ; and the youngest little creature 
he fed with his own hands, watching the smiles sprout on its lips like mush- 
rooms. He departed, promising to see what could be done further; and 
the widow’s painful face, transfigured by sudden gratitude, became a 
blessing, which went with him when at last he turned away. 

He spent the rest of the morning in a long discussion with his mother 
about the best course to pursue in this and in similar cases. ‘‘ Let us,” he 
said in conclusion, ‘ for the present do as my aunt did, and help those that 
want help, just because they happen to want it; but, meanwhile, let us try 
to devise some system which will do more good than her indiscriminate 
answers to prayer. I have an idea in my head which, when it is matured, 
I will explain to you; but I should like first to consult Mr. Godolphin. Will 
you ask him to dinner to-morrow—him, his wife and her ribands ?” 

The invitation was sent. Mr. and Mrs. Godolphin came. The dinner 
was at half-past six ; this early hour having been named in order that after- 
wards they might enjoy the evening out-of-doors; and, for the same reason, 
all were in morning dress. After dinner the ladies of the party at once 
betook themselves to the garden ; and the three gentlemen found them in a 
summer-house that was embowered in honeysuckle, with their tea before 
them on arustic table, and the Derby tea-cups flaunting their wreaths of 
unwithered roses. There were also fruits, and that old-world delicacy, a 
syllabub, creaming in a china bowl. The scene wanted nothing but an 
Olivia Primrose with her guitar, to have touched the mind like a vignette 
from the Vicar of Wakefield. Pole felt, indeed, that he was striking a 
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jarring note when, in order to induce Mr. Godolphin to come for a stroll 
with him, he offered him presently the modern temptation of a cigar. The 
temptation was at once efficacious, and the two detached themselves from 
their companions. 

‘“*T was speaking just now,” began Pole, “about those poor people, the 
Westerns.” And he went on to mention the experimental methods by 
which similar cases had been dealt with in Germany and Belgium. ‘“ Such 
cases,” he said, “ have, for the past three years, formed a part of the special 
subject I have been studying ; but they never really touched me till I saw 
them at my own door. Now I have an idea of establishing a sort of 
orphanage, with an industrial school attached to it, and perhaps some cot- 
tages for widows. The idea,” he continued, when he had finished his 
description of his scheme, “is partly derived from what I have seen on the 
Continent, and partly from what I saw yesterday ; but before I speak about 
it, even to my mother, I have wished to consult you—you with your local 
knowledge—-as to how far what I contemplate would be really useful 
here.” 

Mr. Godolphin was not only touched by this appeal, he was flattered by 
it. But his vanity was of that rare and delightful kind which stimulates its 
possessor’s best qualities only ; and he listened with the keenest attention 
to Pole’s plans and prospects, criticising them at the same time with great 
practical shrewdness. At last he stopped short in his walk, put his hand 
upon Pole’s shoulder, and looked at him with generous eyes. ‘I am 
thankful,” he said, ‘‘ to see that your aunt’s spirit lives in you.” He paused, 
and then with a tremor in his voice, continued: ‘‘ Canon Bulman was 
telling me that you had become a free-thinker. I confess I am not quite 
able to tell what that word means. The more freely I think myself, the 
more firmly do I believe in Christ. And, Reginald, may I call you that ? 
for I have known you ever since you were a lad—I spoke just now of your 
good aunt’s spirit living in you. I ought to have said that what lives in 
you is the spirit of Christ; and I will not forbid you, if in doctrine you 
should not exactly follow me.” 

In width of knowledge, and in intellectual power generally, Pole was, 
beyond comparison, superior to Mr. Godolphin ; but what most helps and 
encourages even the greatest of practical thinkers, what braces the sinews 
of their will, and makes its strength a reality instead of a wasted possibi- 
lity, is the support and appreciation of ordinary simple men ; and Pole felt 
that Mr. Godolphin’s sympathy fed his spiritual energies, as if it had been 
the consecrated wafer. 

He was not possessed, as many enthusiasts are, with any idea that he 
was going to reform the world. Having studied the careers of so many 
and such various reformers, in so many countries, and compared their 
achievements with their hopes, he had come to the conclusion that the 
value of social effort was in proportion to the limitation rather than to 
the largeness of its scope. But in spite of all this, he found that his 
own modest scheme had an effect on himself altogether disproportionate 
to the actual external good that could by any possibility come from it, 
He felt it enlarge his identity, connecting him with those about him, and 
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giving a reality to sympathies that had hitherto been only speculative. 
His mother, though hitherto all her ideas of charity had been nearly as old- 
fashioned as those of Miss Pole herself, welcomed his plans with a sym- 
pathy, not unlike Mr. Godolphin’s; and he at once began to study the 
Estate map, and to put himself into communication with the clergymen of 
the neighbouring villages, asking them for information as to the circum- 
stances of their several flocks. In addition, therefore, to his daily official 
work, he had practical business to occupy the hours that before were idle. 
But there still remained in his system a certain excited restlessness ; and 
for odd half hours he would wander about the sitting-rooms, beguiling the 
time by examining one book or one ornament after another, and discover- 
ing the value or curiosity of many objects whose very existence he had 
hitherto hardly realised. 

One day, as his eyes were thus wandering over the drawing-room, they 
at last rested on a cupboard, which he had never seen opened, and which he 
had always been accustomed to regard as part of the wall. There was now 
a key in the lock, and he recalled presently that a man had been at the 
house lately to value the contents for probate. Prompted by an aimless 
curiosity, he opened the mysterious door, and saw several shadowy shelves, 
with a medley of things piled on them—papers, portfolios, books, and one or 
two small cases. One of the books was bound in red morocco, and there 
was a red oval case by it. He took them both out. He opened the case: 
within it was a miniature of his great uncle—the beautiful work of Cosway. 
It was a striking face. The mouth was full of power and determination : 
in the curl of the nostrils was certain mundane cynicism ; whilst the eye, 
presenting a contrast, was soft, sensitive, and visionary. As he looked at 
the picture there floated back in his memory something which Lord War- 
grave had long ago said in his hearing, when some one had happened to 
mention the pictures at Pole Park. ‘‘ Half the Pole family,” said Lord 
Wargrave, ‘‘ look like prosperous cattle ; half like poets or thinkers born 
under some unhappy star.” ‘‘ And which am I?” Pole asked himself, as 
he put the miniature down. He took up the red volume, It was lettered 
on the back “‘ Fragments.” He opened it. It was filled with manuscript. 
This seemed, so far as a hasty glance could tell him, to be partly reflections, 
partly an irregular journal. He turned to the first page. There was no 
kind of title. Then he turned to the last. The writing on this was strag- 
gling, as if formed by a hand that could hardly guide a pen. He looked at 
the concluding words. He was startled at what he saw. It was the same 
text that was inscribed upon Tristram Pole’s coffin. The following morning, 
a letter from his official chief was brought to him, when he was still in bed, 
begging him to send, by return of post, if possible, certain comparative 
tables, with regard to artisans’ house-rent, in Paris, Berlin, and other con- 
tinental towns. As the first post left at one, and it was desirable to catch 
this, he ordered his breakfast to be brought him in his own room, and 
working there without intermission, just finished his task in time. This 
close application happened to be all the easier to him, because a succession 
of light showers deprived him of any temptation to go out. But when he 
was placing the document in its envelope he saw that the sky was clearing, 
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and he rose rejoicing in the prospect of a half-hour’s stroll before lun- 
cheon. 

He was, however, a little surprised when Miss Drake, whom he encountered 
in the hall, congratulated him on this change in the weather, with what 
seemed a disproportionate emphasis ; and it also occurred to him, when he 
came to think it over, that her face was starched into an expression of 
unusual preciseness, and that the body of her black dress was unusually 
rich in crape. But these reflections quickly passed away from him, as he 
went into the open air, and smelt the soil of the garden in it, and saw about 
him the soft silvery mist assuming the dazzling whiteness that breaks into 
blue and gold. He forgot his Statistics: he forgot all definite sorrow ; and 
his mind for the moment became a garden of hopes and feelings, vague and 
delightful as the scents of the garden round him. He was strolling slowly, 
hardly heeding where he was going, down one of the little walks that 
descended tortuously to the shore, when the bough of a rose-tree, bent with 
its weight of moisture, arrested his course, stretching across his pathway like 
a bar. It was bright with blossoms; and he stood still to look at them, 
His gaze lost itself in the depth of the crumpled shadows, where far down 
were flickerings as of diamonds in crimson caves; and in every drop that 
was globed on the upper petals he detected a miniature universe of colour, 
and leaf, and sky. From this state of contemplation a sound of footsteps 
aroused him. They seemed to be near at hand, but he could not distinguish 
where. He hastily raised the branch and proceeded as the path led him, 
hoping to avoid a meeting with anybody—even with his mother. A yard 
or two lower down the path took a sharp bend, and brought him to a view 
of the sea, framed in an arch of trellis-work. The waves shone in streaks 
of purple and of green turquoise ; high in the air the arch was a curve of 
passion flowers ; and beyond were rocks and myrtle, and the spikes of one 
large grey aloe. It was a view for which he entertained a special affection, 
seeming to unite, as it did, the beauties both of Italy and of England. But, in 
addition to these, it revealed to him another beauty now, which brought him 
to a surprised standstill. This was nothing else than the Countess Shimna 
O'Keefe, with a figure daintier than any that Watteau dreamed of, and a 
dress redolent of the sea, as the sea is understood at Deauville. During the 
whole morning the thought of her had not so much as crossed his mind ; 
but, on seeing her, he remembered that she was expected to-day for luncheon, 
and he realized all at once, with a certain sense of amusement, the true 
explanation of Miss Drake’s aspect and demeanour. He was sure that she 
had been alarmed by the Canon’s description of the stranger; and he augured 
that the reality would alarm her even more. 


CuapTer IX. 


Countess Suimna at first was not aware of his presence. With an absorbed 
attention she was looking at the scene before her, and the simplicity of her 
attitude and expression was rendered doubly striking by contrast with her 
toilette, which, though in its own way equally simple, betrayed in every 
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detail the subtlety of Parisian art. For a few seconds Pole had time to 
watch her. Then she started and saw him, and he came forward to meet 
her. Their greeting, so far as words went, consisted of inevitable common- 
places ; but meanwhile he was receiving impressions of her which had little 
to do with what she uttered. Her touch itself thrilled him with its almost 
unconscious lingering. Points in her dress for which, man-like, he had no 
name, subtle coquetteries of colour, and fit, and fold, filled him with 
thoughts of far-off continental dissipation, of the glitter of casinos, and of 
whisperings under lamp-lit foliage. But thoughts and impressions like 
these were at once chastened and intensified by others of a different order. 
If much in her air and aspect suggested an artificial world, in her face, as 
she looked at him, was an almost tragic sincerity. Her upper lip had 
a certain lift in its curve, as if she were ready to gasp with acute feeling ; 
and the look of her eyes was that of a heart’s-ease wet with morning. 

“T am glad I met you,” she said, when the first civilities were over. 
‘‘T should have been shy of making my way to a strange house all alone.” 

Pole looked at her with the eyes of a man accustomed to deal with 
women, 

‘*T confess,” he said, ‘‘I should never have thought you shy. You seem 
to me like a most perfect woman of the world.” 

‘‘ Of one world, yes,” she answered, quite unabashed by his observation ; 
“but not of a world like this. You may not know it, Mr. Pole, but to-day 
is a great day for me. For the first time I shall be entering an English 
home. I am half English myself. I have read English books; I have 
been educated by English governesses ; and I know, or fancy I know, what 
an English home must be. That is what makes me shy. Or would you 
like me to speak more plainly? To speak plainly, I am shy of your 
mother.” 

‘‘ Why ?”’ asked Pole, watching her as she dropped her eyes and played 
with a sleeve link formed out of two black pearls. 

‘‘There are many reasons,” she answered, as if she were addressing the 
gravel—“ reasons I cannot tell you. But I can tell you one. It is simple. 
She represents a life in which I have no part.”’ 

‘‘You have met me only twice,” said Pole, ‘and you are not shy of 
me.” 

She looked him full in the face. ‘‘No,” she said; ‘but you are 
different.” Then with a little laugh that was at once flippant and melan- 
choly, ‘‘ Would you like me,” she continued, ‘ to tell you what I mean by 
that? Ihave, as you say, met you only twice. How do I know you are 
different 2? How do I know what you are? I can tell you in an original 
way. In a Warsaw newspaper, which we got yesterday morning—you 
know the stupid things that are always coming in newspapers—was a letter 
stating that the eye retains, after death, the picture of whatever object it 
looked at last when living. That, of course, is nonsense; but there is 

something like it which is true. Eyes which have been familiar with 
certain sides of life retain an expression produced by what they have seen, 
and other eyes, which have seen the same things, recognise it. I recognise 
something like this in you—in your whole expression—no matter what you 
look at, whether at a funeral, or at this garden, or—or—or at me.” 
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‘‘T am glad,” said Pole, ‘‘ that you feel me to have something in common 
with you; but IT should like to think that the feeling rested on anything 
rather than the fact that your past had resembled mine.”’ 

‘‘ My present resembles yours, at any rate,” she replied, looking slowly 
round her. ‘ We are both of us seeing the same side of life now. Is your 
home as beautiful as your garden ?” 

‘* Come,” he said. ‘* Come and see.” 

The path was so narrow that he went in front of her asa guide. ‘‘ You 
are an instance yourself,’’ he said, without turning his head, ‘of how 
clearly the things we look at leave their reflection on the face. The beauty 
of nature was all reflected in yours, when I came round the corner and saw 
you under the arch alone.” He heard, or fancied he heard, the faintest 
sigh behind him. 

“J,” she said, “am alone always.” 

What prompted him Pole hardly knew; but, with a slight laugh, he said 
to her, ‘‘ And are you always also framed in passion flowers ?”’ This time 
he did look round, though not till a moment later. A slight frown was 
fading from her face, and her lips had a shadow of displeasure on them ; but 
almost in an instant they had curved and softened into a smile. 

“ Ah,” she exclaimed, as if nothing but trifles had passed between them, 
‘* here is your house! I can see the roofs and chimneys.” 

At this moment the sound of his own name reached Pole through one of 
the laurel hedges, and presently at the end of the path he caught sight of 
his mother, who called to him a little out of breath— 

** Reginald, I’ve been looking for you everywhere. I wanted to ask you 
to meet Countess Shimna at the landing-place.”’ 

‘** Mother,” he said, ‘‘ she is here.” 

With a slight gesture of surprise Mrs. Pole looked beyond him, and 
scanned for an instant the delicate figure facing her. 

“My dear,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ I’ve been wishing so much to see you.” 

“And I too,” said Countess Shimna, ‘‘ have been wishing so much to 
come,” 

Pole watched her curiously. He saw how she had advanced with a kind 
of calm timidity, far more finished in its aplomb than any possible boldness ; 
and he said to himself, ‘‘ If this is shyness, it is shyness become a fine art.” 
But then, on his mother’s speaking to her, he saw all her expression change, 
and its dainty conventionality became transfigured into childlike gratitude. 
He saw the change go home to his mother’s heart. He saw the infantine 
curve of the girl’s lips appeal to her, and, bending with a maternal welcome, 
the elder woman kissed the younger. 

** My dear,” said Mrs. Pole, ‘‘ you look like a living flower. With you on 
its walks, our garden will hardly know itself. Hark! that bell means 
luncheon—what you, I suppose, call déjeuner. Come and see how your 
English relations live.”’ 

Pole followed them, delighted at the success of the meeting, and very soon 
he saw, under his mother’s influence, a new side of Countess Shimna’s 
nature show itself. 

‘* You will find,” Mrs. Pole said to her as they drew near the front door, 
‘‘me and my son alone, except for one other person, a strange old dame de 
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compagnie,” and she then proceeded to give a description of Miss Drake. 
“]T’ve no doubt,” she continued, “ you’ve seen a great many things and 
people, but I am sure you have never seen anything in the least like her.” 

Countess Shimna stood still and broke into a ripple of laughter, which 
showed her hearers that, whatever she had seen or not seen, she grasped 
the idea of Miss Drake, and saw her with her mind’s eye now. Her appre- 
ciation was so unexpected, and the effect of her mirth was so contagious, 
that her laughter was joined in directly by the two others, until Mrs. Pole 
said, “Hush! It would never do if she were to hear us.” And they 
passed indoors into the hall. 

“‘Ah,”’ said Countess Shimna softly, as at Mrs. Pole’s suggestion she 
laid down her sunshade, with a parrot’s head for a handle, on the cool 
surface of an old marble table, and glanced at the busts, at the glimmering 
china bowls, and the carpet mellowed with its hundred years of wear, “ this 
is what I knew a home would be.”’ 

** Look,” whispered Pole. ‘*‘ There Miss Drake is.”’ 

And there, sure enough, in an inner hall she was, illuminated by the stair- 
case window and standing at an open door, as if waiting for the others to 
pass into the drawing-room before her. As they did so, Mrs. Pole intro- 
duced the Countess, and Miss Drake dropped a short curtsey, which 
resembled the collapse of a concertina. Limited as the social powers of this 
estimable lady were, she contributed more than any one to make luncheon 
pass off easily. One of her earliest emotions had been horror of the first 
Napoleon, and she still clung to the idea that everybody not English was 
French. Countess Shimna had read of people like this in books ; and nothing 
could exceed her delight at coming across a living specimen. She divined 
at once that in Miss Drake’s eyes she was a Frenchwoman ; and drawing 
her out in the prettiest way imaginable, had at last the satisfaction of hear- 
ing herself asked if frogs were not, when one ate them, exactly like skinny 
chicken. Miss Drake, in fact, promoted conversation much in the same 
way that a cat, a dog, or a child does, to whom everybody conspires to 
talk. She had never been the recipient of so much attention before, and 
indeed of the pleasure she caused she was herself perhaps the chief partici- 
pator. Unwonted smiles made novel wrinkles along her cheeks. Her curls, 
which were so prim this morning, now frisked with satisfaction; and the 
outlandish young lady, who she fancied would smell of brimstone, seemed 
to her by the end of luncheon little less than an angel. But opinions sud- 
denly changed are proverbially unstable. As the party were on the point of 
rising, out of the corners of her provincial eyes Miss Drake saw Countess 
Shimna take her gloves from her lap—long, delicate gloves, with hands that 
were yet more delicate ; and she felt a sudden shock at the girl’s physical 
beauty. It seemed wicked to her, like some strange form of luxury. Then 
in an instant came another shock worse than this one. She recollected that 
this alien must be a Roman Catholic, and a worshipper of saints and idols. 
Her mouth grew rigid with religious and moral Protestantism ; and as soon 
as they left the dining-room she fled to her own chamber. 

‘* My dear,” said Mrs. Pole, as she took her guest into the library, ‘I 
have a few letters to write, which I could not finish this morning. I will 
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get them off my hands now, and return to you with a clear conscience ; and 
meanwhile I will leave you to the care of Reginald.” 

She went, closing the door. Pole and Countess Shimna were alone. 

‘* Well?” he said, turning to her with a look full of the questions that 
grow only from the soil of a mutual understanding. Her lips wore the 
kind of smile that would have made her brilliant in a ball-room ; but her 
eyes had another brilliance, due to unconscious tears in them. 

‘“* T should love your mother,” she said, “ if only I knew her better.” 

“IT know her,” said Pole, ‘‘and she loves you already.” He came 
towards her, and took her hand for a moment with a frank amity, free from 
any other suggestion. ‘Tell me,” he said, ‘‘do you like our home 
also ?”’ 

She began to look slowly round her, taking in every object, like a person, 
who is half stifled, inhaling a draught of air. ‘‘ You won't,” she said, 
‘‘know what I mean. But being here, is like being ina church. Your 
house surrounds me, as a church does, with a life unlike my own, some old 
quiet that comes to me like a pungent scent. Do you ever, as my English 
governess used to tell me I did, mix your metaphors? With me, one sense 
is always running into another. Scents speak ; colours sound ; and sounds 
flash like colour.”’ 

**Come,” exclaimed Pole, ‘‘ and see how the colours are sounding out of 
doors. My mother is a poor walker, so let me show you the garden while 
she is busy.” 

** Well,” she said, “‘you must get my parasol.” And a moment or two 
later, they went out together into the summer. Every trace of the morn- 
ing’s rain had vanished; but the golden air was fresh with a wayward 
breeze, that came in sighing puffs from every quarter indifferently, and 
seemed to be laden with the spirit of moorland honey. ‘ Ah!” cried the 
girl, ‘‘this is all a new life to me! I have felt nothing exactly like it 
before.” 


“And yet,’ said Pole, looking at her, ‘“‘ you have seen a good deal 
of life.” 

‘* Yes,’ she answered gravely, ‘‘ Ihave seen more of life than you fancy.” 
But the next instant she called her brightness back again. ‘See,’ she 
cried, ‘‘ there is heather, shining above the lawns and laurels.” 

‘“‘T will take you to it,” he answered; ‘‘ you shall lie on it. But you 
must not mind a climb.” 

He led her up walks that mounted through sloping thickets of laurestinus. 
They left the garden; they passed through a wood of larches, and pre- 
sently found themselves in a world of rocks and heather. From the 
heights of the cliffs above them down to the waves below, was heather, 
stretching before them in miles of headlong purple. Here and there 
on a crag some mountaineering sheep glittered; up from the beach 
came murmurs of faint foam; and above them a sea-gull passed, like the 
drifting petals of a magnolia, ‘‘ The heather is dry,” said Pole. ‘ Try 
it: it is a bed of velvet.” 

She sank down amongst the tufts, with the supple gracefulness of a fawn; 
only as she did so, from her dress came a breath of perfume, which again 
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in Pole’s mind connected her with a far-off artificial civilisation. He sat 
himself on astone close by. The heather had half hidden her. 

‘‘From where you are,” he said, ‘‘ you can see nothing.” 

‘‘ On the contrary,” she answered softly, ‘‘ I can see an entire world. I 
can see—shall I tell you what? I can see little flowers—a nation of them 
—yellow, and white and blue, showing me their faces through the grass. 
On each side of me is the heather like great hills. I can count the lights 
and shadows streaking the highest bells; and beyond these is the sky. 
And now I am looking in front of me. There my heather hills dip into 
an inverted triangle ; and this is filled up by a lilac wall of sea. And I 
smell the earth. Ah!”’ she exclaimed, raising herself, ‘‘ why should we 
consider it a reproach to be called of the earth, earthy ? Why should we be 
ashamed of a parent through whom the violets are our sisters ? ”’ 

When they re-entered the house, Mrs. Pole was still upstairs. They 
went into the silent library, where the blinds, which were now drawn down, 
filled the room with a cool luminous dimness. Her face and eyes, seen in 
this different light, startled Pole by their expression of meditative melan- 
choly. He went up close to her, where she stood in an undecided attitude, 
and said, ‘ Will you do mea favour? Will you turn round to the light ? 
Thank you. Forgive me for staring at you. Come with me, and I will 
now show you the reason.” 

Not unnaturally puzzled, she followed him into the room adjoining. 
There he surprised her further. He seized her arm abruptly, and led her 
to the pastel portrait. ‘‘ Look at that,” he said. ‘Perhaps you will 
understand now.” 

For some moments she stared at the picture silently; then, hastily 
turning to him, ‘‘Do you mean,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ that is like me?’ He 
took from a table a little ivory looking-glass and put it into her hand for 
answer. She looked alternately at the picture and her own reflection, and 
at last said, ‘*‘ Who is she ?” 

‘¢ She is,” replied Pole, ‘‘ some distant relation of both of us. But the 
thing so like yourself in her is the whole air and the expression.” 

‘‘ Yes, yes,’ said Countess Shimna; ‘‘ but what was her name? Who 
was she ?”’ 

‘* She was,” began Pole, ‘‘ one of the most beautiful women of her time ; 
and she was a beautiful woman with a history, as, I think, her face tells 
one.”” But Countess Shimna interrupted him. 

“What do you mean?” she asked. “Am I, do you think, a woman 
with a history too ?” 

There was no anger in her voice, only a quick, almost pathetic 
interrogation. 

*‘T didn’t mean that,” stammered Pole. “You, of course, didn’t suppose 
so. The picture is the picture of the celebrated Lady Thyrza Brancepeth. 
She ran away with the man who built this house—my great-uncle. She 
died only a year afterwards. Perhaps you have heard of her. She is 
mentioned in Byron’s letters.” 

“Your great-uncle, was he?” said Countess Shimna. “ Mr. Pole, I am 
amused at your asking me if I ever heard the story. Some day I can show 
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you apicture which has a story also. I can,” she said, and her syllables be- 
came slow and faltering, ‘‘show youa miniature of Lady Thyrza Brancepeth’s 
daughter. You will then not wonder why I should be like that picture, 
After all,” she said, resuming her usual manner, ‘‘ why should we speak so 
seriously of whit happened so long ago? At all events, if you care for 
science, you ought to be pleased to see me. I am a good instance of 
atavism, judging from that picture. I am the child of flight and sorrow, 
and passion and early death.” 

“You are also,” he answered at length, “if I understand you rightly, 
the child of something else—of the love of a lover which he carried with 
him undiminished to his grave. Wait—I have more to show you.” 

He went to the cupboard which he had discovered the day before, and 
brought out the book of manuscript and the miniature of Tristram Pole. 
“Do you think,” he said, “I should compromise you by giving you a pre- 
sent? Idon’t think so. I will have that miniature copied for you; and 
one day you and I will look through this book together. You can read the 
last words now.” He opened the page and pointed to them. She read, 
and then looked up at him, struggling to command her voice. 

“You must take me for a fool,” she said. “But it’s not that story that I 
was thinking about, though that is touching. It was something quite different 
— quite, quite different. Yes, ifwe meet again, let us look at the book some 
day. I suppose in this age of science we hardly can help wondering which 
of our thoughts are our own, and which are echoes from our ancestors. I 
was thinking about this yesterday on the yacht. Our definite thoughts and 
sorrows are surrounded by vague retinues, which sometimes make one 
terrified at oneself; and one is bewildered at what one’s heart is murmur- 
ing. Do you know these verses? I was made to learn them by my 
governess. ‘They express what I feel about my own nature sometimes. 

‘ Will no man tell me what she sings ? 
Perhaps the numbers flow 
From old unhappy far-off things, 
And battles long ago.’ 
Yes,” she continued, putting her hand on the volume, ‘‘ we will examine 
some day these far-off things together.” 

Pole looked at her in amazement. He could not tell what to make of 
her. How, he asked himself, did she come by thoughts like these—this 
flower of an idle world, who by turns seemed bud and blossom ; and who 
stood there brilliant among the faded colourings of the room, with lips that 
were like a kiss, and eyes that were like an elegy ? 

Just at this juncture Mrs. Pole entered quietly. She laid a gentle hand upon 
Countess Shimna’s shoulder. ‘‘ You are not tired?’ she said. ‘‘ Ah—here 
comes Martin with the tea. And now, tell me this. Your mother of course 
will allow you to stay to dinner? The nights are warm, and the launch will 
go back on moonlight.”’ 

It struck Pole as a strange, incongruous thing to hear their guest ques- 
tioned about a mother’s permission; and yet, when he saw how she looked 
at his own mother, and how all her face was suffused with childish pleasure, 
she again seemed to him to be a mere child after all, As for dinner, she 
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said, she was perfectly free to stay, and Mrs. Pole proposed to her a drive 
up the long approach, in a pony carriage. ‘That will show you,” she 
said, ‘‘ how we are shut out from the world. The carriage holds only two ; 
but Reginald will perhaps ride.’ It was done as Mrs. Pole suggested. In 
a phaeton, through whose buff cushions the ancient horsehair pushed itself, 
the two ladies slowly toiled up the hill, Pole following on a drowsy Exmoor 
pony. For most of the time he kept in the rear designedly, so as to let his 
mother and her companion cement their friendship by themselves ; and he 
listened with puzzled pleasure to their soft intimate laughter. On their 
way back, when they had almost reached the house they came upon 
Dr. Clitheroe, trudging from his lodgings, and washed and arrayed for 
dinner. ‘‘ Mother,” exclaimed Pole, “stop; I want to introduce bim to 
the Countess. Dr. Clitheroe, here is a lady who has never met an English 
clergyman, though she has, by the way, I think, seen you once in the 
garden. Countess Shimna—this is Dr. Clitheroe.” 

‘*T wish,” said the Doctor, as he raised his clerical hat, ‘‘that the 
Countess saw before her a worthier member of his profession.” 

The Doctor, like Mrs. Pole, was already a victim to her charm; and at 
dinner his conversation displayed a demure sparkle, which came as a 
surprise to everybody, and completely eclipsed Miss Drake. Whatever 
else might be in Countess Shimna’s nature, one thing was there at least— 
the impulse of spontaneous girlhood, perfectly trained by the world, and 
yet supremely natural. She produced on Pole the impression of a child 
adorned with diamonds, which became her and increased her beauty, 
because she was quite unconscious that she was wearing them. But by- 
and-by, when the time came for her to go, and when wrapped in a fur- 
lined cloak that had been sent up to her from the launch, she went out with 
Pole, and they found themselves in the scented night, a look swam in her 
eyes, as she turned them on him gleaming in the moonlight, which said, ‘‘ I 
am now once more what I was with you when we met this morning.” Her 
lips, however used, could hardly have been more eloquent. ‘* You must 
guide me every part of the way,” she said, and she quietly took his arm. 
The effect of this action was to fill him with a fantastic jealousy. How 
had she learnt to take a man’s arm so calmly? What other man—what 
other men—had taught her? At all events his own support was in this 
case not superfluous. The sloping paths and the broken lights and shadows 
were enough to make his guidance necessary ; and until they were close 
upon the shore he had hardly opened his lips to her, except to say briefly, 
‘*You will come to us soon again?” For a second, as he said this, she 
leaned on his arm more heavily. So at least he thought. If so, it was her 
only answer. But now when the waves were glimmering within a few yards 
of them, and they heard the spitting of steam from the launch by the rude 
landing-place, she paused in her walk, she turned to him, and she took his 
hand. ‘ Listen,’’ she murmured; ‘‘I want to tell you this. To-day you 
have said one thing which has touched me very deeply, and which I shall 
always remember when I think of you. You will never know what I 
allude to; or else I could never have thanked you for it. And now—your 
hand again ; and make sure that you have got me safe on board.” She 
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hardly needed his help, she stepped into the boat so lightly. The screw 
churned the darkness—water began to gleam between them. With a slow, 
quiet movement she waved a white hand at him; and he saw her drifting 
into the distance over the wattled black and silver. 


Cuaprer X. 


Just as on the morning previous, all thought of Countess Shimna’s coming 
had been put out of Pole’s mind by the official letters which had reached 
him, so, on the morning following, letters of another kind eclipsed for the 
moment all memory of her visit. Several of these letters—one of them 
from Mr. Godolphin—referred to the condition of the poor in the neigh- 
bouring parishes, and reminded him of several appointments which he had 
made for that very day. But on taking up the last of these, be saw another 
envelope under it—smaller and of a different aspect—which he had not 
hitherto noticed. When his glance fell on this, he sat up in his bed, 
staring at the direction, as if he hardly believed his eyes. The writing 
was that of a woman. It was untidy, but had considerable character in it. 
The words within were few, being nothing more than these :— 


‘*LapurnamM Lawn, WInpsor. 
** My pear Mr. Potr,—I deserve anything you can say of me. Iam an 
abominable correspondent. But lately I could not have written, I have been 
so busy, though you won't believe me. I have been quite knocked up 
too, and ill; and now 1 am here for quict. I shall stay for three weeks. 
Iam in lodgings. If you should come to London, do run down and see 
me on any day that is convenient to you. Post is going. I have no time 

for more. I am ever your sincere friend, 
‘¢ Pansy.” 


Pole read this twice, and then rose with alacrity ; and his face, when he 
enterel the breakfast parlour as Dr. Clitheroe was beginning prayers, had 
a look of pleasure upon it that was vaguely tempered by sadness. The 
Doctor, however, was shadowed by no such cloud. He presently rose from 
his knees as bright as if he had been getting out of his bath; and as soon 
as he had said ‘‘ Good morning,” he remarked, with much Christian brisk- 
ness, on the manifold charms of the young lady who had last night been 
dining with them. Mrs. Pole, too, seemed to be in quite as good spirits as 
the Doctor; and she, like him, was still full of Countess Shimna. 

‘“‘T am so glad to hear,’ she said, ‘‘ that she is going to be left at 
Lyncombe. I told her she had better come here; and so she will for a day 
or two. But the doctors tell her that bracing air is what she wants, and 
insist on her being established high up on the cliff.” 

“‘ By all means,” said Pole, with an indifference that surprised his mother. 
“Let her come when it best suits her. But till next Wednesday I shall 
probably be away. Ihave just had a letter which will oblige me to go to 
London to-morrow.” 
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“Very well, then,” said Mrs. Pole; “we will ask her to come next 
week. By the way,” she continued, ‘‘ 1 have heard from Ethel De Souza. 
She and Mrs. Steinberg have just come back to Thames Wickham. 
Perhaps you will go and see them. You will not find many friends in 
London.” 

‘“‘ Indeed,” exclaimed Pole with animation. ‘ Mrs. Steinberg, without 
exception, is the kindest woman I know—a genius in the way of friendship ; 
and as for her niece, she is a genius in every way. These, Dr. Clitheroe, 
are friends whom we first knew in Paris—my mother and I, many years 
ago, Mr. De Souza, the father, was the great Brazilian banker; and his 
daughter, who is an orphan, keeps house with her aunt. Mrs. Steinberg, 
mother, has so often asked me to stay with them that I think I will 
telegraph to her, and ask her if they can have me now.” 

This suggestion was much approved of by Mrs. Pole. A boy was at 
once despatched with a telegram to the Lyncombe office; and by the time 
that Pole, who lunched with Mr. Godolphin, came back, having finished his 
day’s business, he found a reply awaiting him, effusive, despite its brevity. 
“Come to-morrow. It will be indeed a pleasure.”’ 

The main line to London was most conveniently reached by the small 
branch whose terminus was more than twenty miles away ; and the dews 
and the gossamers were still glittering on the gorse, and the purple dyes of 
night were wet on the distant hills, as Pole and his horses were speeding along 
the high coach-road. Far and near there was no sound in the air except 
that of his own progress and the fragmentary twitter of birds ; and when at 
last he had left the moorland, and passing through a mile of hedge-rows, he 
saw the rude railway station and a train of two dirty carriages, he felt as if 
he were returning to an unreal and half-forgotten world. 

His journey, as it happened, was not without incident. When he 
reached Reading, at which station he was to change, his attention was 
at once caught by a group of black-coated men, who were clustering 
round a first-class carriage. Some of them were evidently clergy- 
men, Whilst those who as evidently were not so, wore an appearance of 
ultra-clerical gravity. In another moment there were bowings and a 
great shaking of hands; and over one clerical wide-awake, whose wearer 
had the stature of Zaccheus, Pole perceived the well-known countenance of 
Canon Bulman, florid with recognition of the distinguished welcome he was 
receiving, but stamped at the same time with a look that portended 
business. As the circle of his admirers opened to allow of his being con- 
ducted out of the station, he happened to perceive Pole, and quitting his 
companions, came up to him. 

‘“‘ My dear boy,” he exclaimed with a geniality almost patronising, ‘‘ I’m 
delighted to see you—quite delighted, Are you stopping in this neigh- 
bourhood ? If you are, I wish you would come to-night and hear my 
address on ‘ Democracy and Personal Purity.’” 

Pole explained the reason why this pleasure would be impossible for him. 

‘‘ Then come,” said the Canon, ‘‘and lunch with me at my new house 
to-morrow or the day after. I’m only just out of Windsor, and you can 
reach me from Thames Wickham easily.” 
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‘* Well,” said Pole cordially, ‘‘I will try to do that, at any rate. To- 
morrow or next day I will let you have a telegram. The Canon,” he 
thought to himself, when at length he renewed his journey, “is a good 
enough fellow after all; though, poor man, if he knew everything, he would 
hardly have given me his invitation.”’ 

He was still absorbed in reflection, and unconscious how time was pass- 
ing, when his servant came to the door and informed him that they had 
reached Thames Wickham ; and not long afterwards, an open suburban fly, 
as dirty and old as any that had figured at Miss Pole’s funeral, was 
wheeling out of the dusty road, and conveying him between tall brick gate- 
posts, into a space of turf and gravel which was shadowed by old cedars, 
and revealed beyond the cedars the pillars of a large portico. The fly 
drew up before a flight of wide stone steps; and the bell had been hardly 
rung before double doors were opened; and a footman, the excellence of 
whose place was visible in his mien and movements, was vyeing with 
Pole’s own man in assisting the visitor to descend. Pole glanced about 
him with the natural curiosity of a new comer. There slumbered on every 
object the bloom of a placid opulence. The house was old as suburban 
villas go, having been built by a Lord Mayor during the reign of George II. 
But although its exterior, which structurally had been hardly changed, 
formed still a fine specimen of the stately taste of that period, it was so well 
coated with paint and shone with such bright plate-glass, that it suggested 
the last spring-cleaning far more than the last century. A corresponding 
impression was produced also by the interior. The ceilings, the mahogany 
doors, and the curving stone staircase, were indeed left much as they had 
been ; but the walls were modern with all the white and gold, that the most 
florid of contemporary decorators could muster courage to put on them. 
The*old oak floors had been covered with velvet carpet ; and Pole, as he 
entered the vestibule, saw through two great glass doors the fronds of 
palms distending themselves in the central hall. A confidential butler, who 
was as well stuffed as a pin-cushion, and whose every gesture was a com- 
pound of a reverence and a benediction, having taken Pole’s hat from him 
as an acolyte takes a priest’s vestment, conducted him through the central 
halland past the palm-trees into the drawing-room, and left him with the 
solemn information that the ladies would be there presently. Pole, though 
he had known his hostesses so well for such a long time, had never till now 
visited them in their present home, which they had indeed acquired only 
within the last five years. The general decoration of the house he had 
taken in at a glance ; and he had recognised with a smile the profuse spirit 
of Mrs. Steinberg. She, as he knew, had been cradled in the financial 
world,"and her taste, as here exhibited, was an embodied chapter of her 
biography. He was aware, however, as he looked ‘more carefully round 
him,‘that other tastes of a very different order also showed themselves by 
abundant signs everywhere. When his eyes had grown accustomed to the 
ormolu clocks and china, and to the many-coloured satin chairs that were 
quilted and stuffed like bon-bon boxes, he realised that, on every talle 
where china or flowers left space for them, books and reviews of various 
kinds were lying ; and standing by a piano, at one end of the room, was a 
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harp—that instrument whose shape in itself is music. Moving from table 
to table, he began glancing at the volumes, all of which evidently lay there 
for daily use ; and these, too, made in his mind an intellectual music of 
their own. Mrs. Steinberg berself was a woman of talent and cultivation ; 
but the mental musician Pole knew was her niece. 

He was absorbed in these impressions when one of the doors was pushed 
open with as much rapidity as the thick carpet allowed ; and the hospitable 
figure of Mrs. Steinberg showed itself, cased in black satin, which did jus- 
tice to her exuberant outlines. She was a woman whom few people had 
ever looked at without liking. The upper part of her profile suggested that 
of a parrot, and also a parentage not entirely English; but the keenness of 
its outline was softened by a considerable number of chins, which would 
constantly send their contours far up into her cheeks ; and her expression 
was that of a hearth glowing with perpetual welcome. 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, “and here you are at last! I have only just 
come in. I have posted back to receive you. I was really so touched by 
your kindness in thinking of us and proposing yourself as you did. And 
how is your sweet mother ? And how is your chief, Lord -—? And 
[ hope you had luncheon in the train, else you must be quite famished. 
But tea will come immediately. I hear it—I hear the cups.” 

All this was said with so much rapidity that Pole was hardly able to 
insert a word of acknowledgment, much less to answer any of Mrs. Stein- 
berg’s questions, except, indeed, the one which had reference to his own 
luncheon ; for if he had not assured her that he had eaten two large packets 
of sandwiches, she would then and there have ordered for him a collation of 
poached eggs. ‘‘ Because,” she said, as she glanced at what was being 
brought in by the servants, ‘‘ there is absolutely nothing here for you.” 
She pronounced the word “nothing” with such a pathetic yet resigned 
complaint, that Pole looked about him to see what the nothing was. The 
sight reassured him. The corner of the room where they were sitting had 
undergone the same transformation that a bare rock undergoes when it is 
covered by a flock of seagulls. Not only was the tea-table itself laden with 
buns and toast, but on every table round them had descended some form of 
food—cakes covered with cream, with almond, with sugar, or with chocolate ; 
and a plate of Scotch short-bread was reposing on an edition of Dante. 





“Come,” said Mrs. Steinberg, ‘‘ you positively must have something. 
No? You won't? I declare it’s too bad of you starving yourself. Well, 
here is your tea, at all events. Cream?” she asked. And before waiting 
for an answer she had given him an allowance so generous as to render 
his cup undrinkable. 

Presently there rose from outside a sound of feminine laughter. ‘ Ah!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Steinberg, “there is Ethel at last.” And three shortish 
young ladies, accompanied by a fourth, who was tall, entered the room 
through one of the open windows. The shortish young ladies were pos- 
sessed of moderate prettiness, and were all so much alike that it was difficult 
at first sight to distinguish them. Their clothes, with a humble rashness, 
aimed at being, and failed to be, fashionable, and their hilarity was a little 
redundant, like a shrub that is in want of pruning. They at once fell back, 
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however, to make way for the fourth, whose dress, whose bearing, and 
whose aspect were all singularly different. As soon as she saw Pole she came 
forward to meet him with a figure whose curves were graceful as those of 
some tall lily ; and she gave him a weleome—for this was Ethel De Souza— 
genial as that of her aunt, but subdued, chastened, and etherealized. She 
was, indeed, a woman striking in her whole appearance, not having regular 
features, but instinct with a noble graciousness which showed itself in every 
movement, and focussed itself in her dark soft eyes; whilst her voice, 
equally gracious, had also a pathetic note in it, which made it vibrate with 
sympathy, and to some ears might have seemed to ask for it. 

‘*T want so much,” she said, ‘‘ to hear about all that has happened to 
you—about your place in the country, which I am told is perfectly beauti- 
ful; and your work, which I see referred to every week in the papers. 
But I won't,” she said, dropping her voice, ‘‘ ask you about these things 
now. Bring up that chair, won't you? And here are the Miss Cremers—- 
Molly, Dolly, and Folly. I think you met them once; when you were 
staying with us at St. Leonards.”’ 

With an effort, Pole remembered; and, indeed, he felt remembrance 
necessary ; for the three young ladies, with eyes full of recognition, were 
waiting to overwhelm him with mute reproach, if he did not. The Miss 
Cremers were daughters of a half-pay Indian Colonel, a man well-connected, 
but, owing to the narrowness of his means, reduced to seek for solace, as he 
approached the grave, in the sherry, the bitters, and the billiards that 
offered themselves to him in a third-rate watering-place, and he was always 
delighted, for urgent reasons of economy, when his daughters were absent 
from him, and quartered on some opulent friend. As for them, they were 
girls who naturally were sensible and lady-like enough, nor were traces of 
good birth and breeding ever absent from their manner; but they had suf- 
fered from their circumstances. They had not seen much of the world, 
except the society of the watering-place in which they lived ; and the little 
else which they had seen had hardly been an unmixed advantage to them; 
for their visits to a few country houses, and an occasional week in London, 
stimulated them to flavour their conversation with abortive attempts at 
worldliness, and to excite by an elaborate meekness the criticism which 
they meant it to disarm. Pole dimly felt all this in the somewhat unneces- 
sary effusion with which, one after another, they all gave him their hands; 
and the eldest almost directly said to him, with a confidential gentleness, 
“*Mr. Pole, I was staying last week with a mutual friend of ours, Lady 
Caterham—Jane Caterham. You will be glad to hear that she is quite 
strong again now, and looking—oh, so beautiful!’’ As Pole had met Lady 
Caterham only twice, as he had set her down in his mind as a singularly 
vulgar person, and had never thought of her since, except when he had 
refused her invitations, he experienced some difficulty in responding to Miss 
Cremer’s communication. He managed, however, to murmur, with a very 
creditable show of interest, ‘‘ It is a long time since I met her. I suppose 
you were staying with her in the country.” 

“Yes,” exclaimed Miss Cremer ; “‘ and such a dear old place it is—what 
I call a mellow place—just like Jane herself."’ And she was proceeding to 
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describe to him the glories of its park, its museum, and its ball-room, when 
Mrs. Steinberg happily caused a diversion by asking her niece if ‘‘ the man 
had come about the harp.” Miss De Souza said, “‘ Yes.” ‘ Oh,” cried the 
three Miss Cremers, ‘‘dear Mrs. Steinberg, do ask her to play!” “ Mr. 
Pole,’ continued one of them, looking at him with ecstatic eyes, “ don’t 
you think Ethel on the harp the most wonderful thing imaginable ?” 

‘‘He never has heard me,” interposed Miss De Souza, laughing. ‘ And 
if he had, he’d have thought it wonderful only for its badness.” 

A sigh of ** How can you?” broke from the three Miss Cremers; and 
Pole, who had for a moment looked away from them, saw that they now 
had seated themselves at Mrs. Steinberg’s feet, holding her hands coaxingly 
and caressing her satin knees. “ Oh,” they repeated, “ do ask her!” 

‘“Mr. Pole,” said Mrs. Steinberg, ‘‘ these are the dearest girls in the 
world. I’ve no doubt, children, she'll play to us after dinner. Don’t 
trouble her now. And listen, I’m sure that one of you will pick Mr. Pole a 
nice rose for his coat.” 

‘*We all will!” they exclaimed, and as if by magic they were on their 
legs again. ‘Or perhaps, Mrs. Steinberg,” said the eldest, ‘‘ you would 
like me to find Birkett and get him to show Mr. Pole to his room.” 

** Dolly, dear,” smiled Mrs, Steinberg, “ that will be very kind of you. 
Birkett is sure to be in the serving-room lecturing the gardener about the 
flowers. Indeed, we all must be thinking of going to dress soon, By the 
way, Mr. Pole,”’ she continued, as he was departing under Miss Cremer’s 
guidance, ‘‘ to-night we have a treat in store for you. We’ve an evangelical 
clergyman dining here, a friend of Martha Blagdon’s. You recollect Mrs. 
Blagdon, my old school-friend, don’t you? She'll be down to dinner. This 
morning she was a little poorly.” 

‘Over eating!” said Miss Cremer to Pole as they left the room. “I 
suppose you had not the faintest idea she was here ?”’ 

‘¢T’'m afraid,” he answered, ‘‘I had not the faintest idea that she existed. 
Do you think I could find a telegraph form somewhere ?” 

‘‘ Certainly,’’ said Miss Cremer, with a glance that was full of loyalty to 
her surroundings. ‘In a house like this one is certain to find everything.” 

The correctness of this statement Pole fully experienced; and just as, 
having finished dressing, he was preparing to leave his room, a beautiful rose 
was brought him with Miss Dolly Cremer’s compliments. 

He was punctual to a minute, but Mrs. Steinberg was down before him ; 
and by her side was another lady equally stout, who, by imitating her dress, 
was invested with a superficial resemblance to her. Before Mrs. Steinberg 
had uttered a word of introduction, Mrs. Blagdon, half rising, and speaking 
with a solemn huskiness, said, “‘ I have had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Pole 
before. Perhaps he does not remember an old woman like me. Mr. Pole, 
how are you? Are you well? I’m sure you are looking so.” He had 
taken the fat and flaccid hand she offered him. It closed on his like a 
lobster’s claw, and she fastened a moist glance on him which affronted him 
like an unasked-for kiss. Mrs. Steinberg’s welcome was like the gushing of 
a clear natural fountain, whose waters were fraught with refreshment and 
warmth at once. Mrs. Blagdon, on the other hand, comported herself with 
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a sort of cloying sweetness which made those whom she favoured feel as if 
each of her sentences were a stick of barley-sugar pushed into their unwill- 
ing lips; and Pole had rarely been more delighted at anything than he was 
at a voice, which freed him from his present situation—the voice of a ser- 
vant announcing Dr. Mogg. Dr. Mogg was a gentleman with white hair 
and a stoop, and a white beard which confused itself with the crumpled 
undulations of his shirt. His shaven upper lip was nearly as spacious as 
his forehead, and together, with his mouth, formed his principal feature. 
‘‘T’m sure, ma’am,” he said in response to Mrs. Steinberg’s greeting, ‘I 
am very happy to have the privilege of dining with you. Ive been blessed 
for many years with the friendship of Mrs. Blagdon.’ His natural solemnity 
was on the present occasion accentuated by a certain shyness; and his 
mind, which was really busy with the splendour of Mrs. Steinberg’s chairs, 
had given his face an air of unusual thought, when Miss De Souza and her 
three young ladies entered, and reduced him to a nervous uncertainty as to 
what to do with his hands. Mrs. Blagdon, however, with the watchful tact 
of a friend, relieved him of this perplexity by herself taking charge of one 
of them, and by saying to the Miss Cremers, with a certain chastening tart- 
ness, “‘ Well, girls, I hope that this afternoon you have been doing some- 
thing a little less frivolous than usual.” But Miss De Souza had now come 
to the rescue, and by the magic of her manner she so wrought upon Dr. 
Mogg that he presently was as much at his ease as if he was in his own 
pulpit. 

‘‘My dear,’ whispered Mrs. Blagdon to Mrs. Steinberg, ‘“‘I know that 
in fashionable society grace is often forgotten ; but I beg you to ask Dr. 
Mogg to give a blessing.” 

Mrs. Steinberg nodded, and they presently passed into the dining-room, 
where the table was gorgeous with flowers and Venetian glass. There Dr. 
Mogg was given the place of honour, with a menu in front of him beginning 
with two soups, comprising three entrées and ending with Strasburg pdte ; 
and just as the Miss Cremers were on the point of seating themselves, Mrs. 
Steinberg duly asked her reverend companion for a grace. The Miss 
Cremers straightened their knees; everyone remained standing; and for a 
moment there was a solemn pause, whilst Dr. Mogg considered how he 
might best improve the occasion. ‘‘Oh Thou,” he began at last, clasping 
his hands before him; ‘‘oh Thou that sittest between the Cherubim, and 
whose glory is so exceeding that even the Cherubim cover their faces with 
their wings, consecrate to their appointed use these poor morsels that are 
before us, and make them humble instruments in the great scheme of our 
sanctification.’ Mrs. Steinberg cast an involuntary glance at her menu ; 
the three Miss Cremers appeared to be on the point of tittering; but Pole, 
who never laughed at any exhibition of religion in the presence of any one 
who could possibly take it seriously, was pleased at noticing how a look 


from Miss De Souza’s eyes reduced the young ladies at once to a state of 


demure decorum. As dinner proceeded, indeed, they were quite unable to 
refrain from many whispered witticisms as to the number of poor morsels 
which found their way to the lips of Mrs. Blagdon. But Mrs. Blagdon, 
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although she occasionally looked suspicious, was filled by food with a spirit 
of Christian gladness that made her impervious to most worldly annoyances ; 
and as Dr. Mogg proved himself to be possessed of an unexpected charm— 
the charm of taciturnity—matters turned out better than they might have 
done. 

‘‘ Martha,” said Mrs. Steinberg, ‘‘ you're eating positively nothing. Don't 
pass that jelly. You'll find it is excellent.” 

‘Thank you, dear,” said Mrs. Blagdon with an air of meek resignation, 
and with two stalactites of cream hanging from her under lip as she spoke, 
‘don’t mind me, I assure you I am doing very well. John,” she said, 
turning to the footman, ‘‘ you may give me a piece of that, please. Yes, 
dear, this is really good—so well tasted and so wholesome.’ And as she 
finished it and returned her spoon to her plate, she looked round the table, 
smiling and almost frisky with content. ‘‘ Seeing you all, dear,” she said, 
turning to Mrs. Steinberg, ‘‘ has made me ever so much better than I was. 
I think you are all of you a sight for sore eyes, I’ve had,” she continued, 
with a species of hallowed jauntiness, ‘‘ a series of blessings since the sun 
rose this morning, a good breakfast, good friends, a good dinner, and a 
good day. Do you know, deary, what I did with myself in my bedroom ? 
I lay on my sofa and read Dr. Moge’s sermons.” 

‘‘T hope,” said Dr. Mogg in slow, rumbling accents, “that those poor 
words of mine may prove efficacious with souls which need rousing far 
more than Mrs. Blagdon’s. Madam,’ he whispered, leaning towards 
Mrs. Steinberg, ‘‘ might I venture, as I am under an earthly physician’s 
orders, to ask for a glass of brandy, just ——” he coughed and paused as 
if hunting for a sufliciently delicate phrase, ‘‘ just,” he said, ‘‘ to compose 
my stomach.” 

Again the Miss Cremers, who all were remarkably sharp of hearing, 
were just on the point of indulging in a trio of titters ; nor did Mrs. Blag- 
don, who regarded them with equal disapproval on account of their worldly 
minds and their want of worldly goods, tend to calm their risibility by the 
black looks she cast at them. ‘The situation indeed was rapidly becoming 
strained ; and Mrs. Steinberg who understood it, but was at the same time 
annoyed by it, became so anxious to get the young ladies into the drawing- 
room, that she quite forgot to ask for another grace, and left Dr. Mogg, 
before he had realised what was happening, to the company of Pole and 
the wine bottles, and the chance, if he cared to use it, of composing a 
suitable thanksgiving for the benefit of a single auditor. 

Pole might, under ordinary circumstances, have found it difficult to 
entertain so uncongenial a companion; but the way in which that duty 
had been performed by Miss De Souza—her tender consideration of the 
stranger's feelings and position—had put in his heart an example which he 
felt constrained to emulate ; and Dr. Mogg, though probably regarding him 
as a brand for that bonfire of the lost, which is for ever to celebrate the 
triumph and enhance the gaiety of the saved, could not help feeling about 
him that, judged by human evidence, he was a friendly and kindly gentle- 
man, full of all Christian courtesy. “After you, sir,” he said, as Pole 
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opened the drawing-room door for him, the result being that Pole witha 
friendly violence pushed Dr. Mogg forward, and entered holding him by 
the arm. As he did this he saw that Miss De Souza was looking at him, 
and her face as she did so brightened with surprised approval. 

‘*Come, Doctor,” said Mrs. Steinberg, slapping her sofa, ‘‘ sit down here, 
and talk to me and Mrs, Blagdon. «Those young people are settling what 
to play tous. Go, Mr. Pole, and help them.” 

As Pole approached the group which had clustered about the harp, he 
found the Miss Cremers apparently fuller than ever of wit and laughter, 
the zest of which was only intensified by suppression. ‘‘ Ethel,” said one 
of them, ‘‘ play him something from Don Gioranni.”” No no,” said the 
second, ‘* Mephistophele’s serenade in I‘aust.” ‘ What will he do ?”’ said 
the third. ‘* What effect will it have on him? I don’t suppose he ever 
heard an opera in his life’; each of which observations was accompanied by 
smothered mirth, 

‘‘No, no,” said Miss De Souza, speaking gently but firmly, and yet 
accommodating herself to their mood so far as to answer them in a whisper. 
‘‘ Why should we hurt his feelings when he gave us such a delightful 
grace? Mr. Pole, what shall I play? Look here—I have thought of 
these.” 

‘You couldn’t,” said Pole, ‘‘have possibly chosen better.” 

‘* Now, girls,” said Miss De Souza, “go away and be audience.” And 
seating herself at her instrument, she played with unusual power and feel- 
ing, ‘* The Last Rose of Summer,” and “ Oft in the Stilly Night”; and, 
finally, when asked for more she concluded with ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.” 

‘* Ethel,’’ exclaimed the eldest Miss Cremer when the Doctor had taken 
his departure, and she and her sisters had again surrounded Miss De Souza, 
‘you ought to be a lion-tamer. Mr. Pole, oughtn’t she? Do you know 
what Mrs. Blagdon said when you finished the first piece ? She said to 
Dr. Mogg, in a fat wheezy whisper—no wonder it was wheezy after that 
disgusting dinner of hers—‘I often think all these talents are a very great 
snare. And what do you think he answered? ‘So,’ he said, ‘are our 
spiritual talents, unless we employ them properly.’” ‘One for Martha, 
that was!” said the second Miss Cremer, delighted. ‘‘ And then,” resumed 
the eldest, ‘‘ when you had finished ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ there were 
actually two tears in the dear old gentleman's eyes.” 

“Mr. Pole,” said Miss De Souza, lingering at the foot of the stairs, as 
the rest of the party were going up with their candles, ‘‘ We haven't had 
a single word. Put I want to thank you for one thing—your kindness to 
that old man, who must, I am sure, have bored your very life out of you. 
We shall have a long talk to-morrow, I hope.’ “ To-morrow,’ he answered, 
‘‘T fear I shall have to be away at Windsor. I have told Mrs, Steinberg 
about it.” ‘* Listen to the clock,” she said. ‘It is only a quarter past 
ten. The servants hardly ever put out the lights till half past. Come back 
with me into the drawing-room and help me to find a book.” He felt her 
presence affect him as a man with an aching wound is affected by the touch 
of some cool and healing herb, Every look, every movement of hers was 
mesmeric with assuaging sympathy. He followed her into the drawing- 
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room. ‘ You are not,” she said, “looking well or in spirits. I hope that 
all your affairs are going as you could wish them,” 

“So far as my affairs go,” he answered, “everything has been beyond 
my hopes.” 

“And you are,” she said, ‘‘ famous already—famous for useful work.” 

“T could hardly,” said Pole, ‘‘if I had had the choosing of them myself, 
have chosen external conditions more favourable than my own; and I also 
have done some work which I think is really useful. But I only show— 
though unhappily I show nobody but myself—how little external conditions 
are able to ensure happiness. You speak of my work too; and you think 
perhaps it must give me a good conscience. Let us suppose it does. But 


” 


our good consciences do not give happiness to us. Their utmost power as 
comforters is to help us to bear the want of it.” 

She gave him her hand with a look of understanding and almost of 
acquiescence, “I mustn't,” she said, ‘stay talking with you longer now. 
Those girls are expecting me upstairs to brush my hair with them. And 
I mustn’t intrude on you or ask of you more than you like to tell me ; but 
do believe me that, in its general bearing, I understood your meaning— 
understood every word you said. And thank you again and again for those 
few words of confidence.” 


Cuapter XI, 


Tue following morning Pole received two letters in answer to telegrams he 
had sent the night before. Both letters were short. The one ran as 
follows. ‘‘ My dear Reginald,—Come to lunch or dinner, whichever suits 
you best. If you do not come at one o'clock, I shall expect you at half- 
past six. Yours, Randal Bulman.”’ The other was not much longer. 
“My dear Mr. Pole,—If you please, not luncheon, Come at three, or so 
soon after as youecan. If you don’t mind a bad dinner, dine.”” And there 
was a signature scrawled so hastily, that had this alone been his guide, it 
would literally have told him nothing. Reading this last note, he contem- 
plated the careless writing, first with sadness, then with a passing scowl; 
and there came into his mind the image of Miss De Souza. He saw before 
him her face, so sensitive that she seemed to wince at even the passing 
thought of suffering borne by others. He had noticed her expression as 
she had asked him after his own welfare, and drawn his confessions from him 
by the mere magnetism of her sympathy. He recalled it now. He re- 
called her solicitous kindness towards the old clergyman and her anxiety 
to shield him from any accidental mortification ; and he said to himself half 
aloud, ‘* What a strange thing is human nature! Here is one woman, on 
whom I have no claim whatever, except the claim she gives me by her 
own natural kindness, and yet she is unhappy at detecting the mere shadow 
of that suffering which another woman, not only sees with apathy, but 
inflicts on me without compunction.” An hour later however, when he 
appeared at breakfast, he was duly arrayed in that garment of calm cheer- 
fulness with which men, in polite society, cover the indecency of sorrow. 
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‘‘ And so,” said Mrs. Steinberg, “you are going to lunch with Canon 
Bulman. There’s an account in the paper, I see, of a speech he was making 
yesterday. And oh!” she exclaimed, taking the paper up, ‘ look at this! 
They have had their way at last! Well, I’m very sorry, I confess ; and 
as Martha is not here I can say so.” 

*“ Who ?” exclaimed the Miss Cremers in chorus. ‘‘ Dear Mrs, Stein- 
berg, who have had their way ?” 

‘Who? Why, my dear, Canon Bulman and his meddling friends. You 
know how they have been clamouring that the unhappy man should re- 
sign.” And she named the political leader who was the object of the 
Canon's antagonism. ‘ He has not resigned, I see; but two-thirds of his 
supporters have repudiated him.” 

“ The Canon,” thought Pole to himself, as he set off for the station, ‘ will 
be so full of his triumph, there will really be no holding him.” And he 
managed to divert his mind from other subjects by speculating in the train 
as to how his host would receive him, and what would be the character of 
the caronical house and household. As for the house it was very much 
what he had foreseen. Its style, like that of Glenlynn, was a certain kind 
of Gothic. Butthe Gothic of Glenlynn—the Gothic of a hundred years ago 
-—was the toy of an aristocracy trying to play at feudalism. The Gothic 
of Canon Bulman’s abode was the Gothic of a ritualistic church, where red 
and yellow bricks were struggling to forget the Reformation. It was divided 
from the road by a frill of garden only. Its pointed windows were white 
with muslin curtains, between which were glimpses of prosperous rooms 
inside ; the brass knocker and bell-pull shone like the sun at noon; and 
the front door when the bell had been rung by Pole, was opened by a spruce- 
looking maid, to the music of sticking varnish. Inside was a hall with 
wood-work of pitch-pine, which was scooped and scolloped with various 
Gothic devices, vaguely suggesting modern sacerdotal asceticism ; but the 
walls were hung with magnificent Alpine photographs ; and a new Turkey 
carpet covered the floor with comfort. Pole had hardly entered when out 
came the Canon from his library, and bade him welcome with a muscular 
grasp of the hand. 

‘Come in and see my den,” he said. ‘‘ Lunch will be ready presently. 
A simple place this, but not bad in its way—quite big enough for a simple 
person like myself. Sit down there, Reginald. You will find that chair 
comfortable. Prince . .. . was sitting in that chair last week; and he 
said he liked it better than anything they could boast of in the castle. Some 
of these things,” he continued, rubbing his hands, “ you'll remember from 
old days. That row of classics must, I think, be tolerably familiar to you.”’ 

The Canon, in fact, was in singularly good humour, and that for three 
separate reasons. One was the downfall of the detested and iniquitous 
politician ; another was the success of his own last evening’s eloquence ; and 
the third was the pleasure which he took in his new house, and especially in 
displaying its charm to a fresh spectator. And, indeed, when Pole reflected 
that one of the Canon’s favourite missions was to lead the crusade of Labour 
against property, place, and luxury, he could not help feeling that the 
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bitterness of the Canon's spirit was hardly caused by any want of the main 
advantages which he attacked; and he looked about him with an interest 
so undisguised at the solidity of the bookcase, the fine bindings of the books, 
aad the evident costliness of the numerous arm-chairs and sofas, and the 
many signed engravings of princes, peers, and statesmen, that the Canon 
regarded his house with greater pleasure than ever, and included Pole also 
in the happy sunshine of his complacency. 

“ Ah,” he exclaimed presently, ‘‘ there is the lunch-bell. Capital! Come 
along, and see what my housekeeper has given us. That,”’ he said, as they 
crossed the hall, “is the drawing-room. Nota bad room, is it?’’ And he 
opened one of the doors, and revealed a spacious apartment, divided in the 
middle by an arch, and full of embroidered chairs and nick-nacks on rose- 
wood tables. The dining-room was furnished with what cabinet-makers 
would have called an ‘antique oak suite’’; and a gas-chandelier, which 
would have suited the chancel of a church, hung over the table, a master- 
piece of brass and of painted iron. The Canon was blessed with an exceed- 
ingly healthy appetite, but he had neither the grossness of a greedy man, 
nor any of the refinements of a dainty one ; and his table, in these respects, 
was a very fair reflection of himself. A turbot, a chicken, and an apple 
tart with cream, followed by a German cheese, the gift of a royal patron— 
such was the fare he offered; and it was served with appropriate nicety. 
The silver, though of inferior design, was plentiful and well polished; the 
porcelain plates were adorned with the Canon’s monogram; and though 
the Canon himself took only lemon and soda-water, he provided his guest 
with a bottle of first-rate claret. 

“Well,” he said looking at Pole, with a smile in which the reproving 
tutor not ungracefally mixed with the triumphant public man. ‘“ You see 
that I and my friends have had our reward at last, and to our credit as a 
Christian nation that scoundrel has had to efface himself. I thought, my 
dear fellow, when I was at Glenlynn, that you treated this and other mat- 
ters too lightly, or were a little inclined to soften their true features by 
throwing over them a veil of sentiment—a very tawdry and betinselled veil 
at the best. I wish, my dear Reginald, you would always beware of sentiment. 
Next to the absolute temptation of the brute senses themselves, nothing is 
more dangerous to true and healthy manhood, both in the individual and in 
society. It does indeed prepare the way for corruption; and it does so by 
no means more efficacious and fatal than by leading us to judge gently of 
the sins and of the corruption of others.” 

‘** You are not then,” said Pole, ‘‘ of Bunyan’s way of thinking, who was 
accustomed to say, ‘If it were not for the mercy of God, I myself should 
be in that sinner’s place !’” 

‘*T am not,” said the Canon, giving a slight thump on the table-cloth. 
“The merey of God has implanted in us His own image. He has given us 
eyes to see filth and avoid it ; and it is idle to say that we should all of us 
choose to walk in it unless, beside giving eyes, He also kept us in lead- 
ing strings. Ifa man chooses to trifle with his own eyesight by putting on 
his nose the coloured spectacles of sentiment, which will prevent him dis- 
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tinguishing the clean places from the dirty, all I can say is, his dirt be on 
his own boots ; only I don’t want his boots to be trampling on my carpet. 
My dear Reginald, if your friend Bunyan’s words mean anything, they mean 
this—and see how it sounds put this way—If I followed my own inelina- 
tion I should be a thief, a forger, a murderer, an adulterer, a suicide. In 
fact it is only by a miracle that I am not one and all of them, as itis. I’m 
certain that if anyone were to say that to either of us we should answer, 
‘That may be true of you, sir; but I can assure you it is not true of me.’” 

It may be inferred that whilst the Canon was discussing these delicate 
subjects, his two parlour maids were not in the room to listen to him; and 





as at this point their services happened to be requisite, he was obliged to 
ring the bell for them, and give a new turn to the conversation. It was easy 
to see, however, by the militant look of his eyebrows, that his thoughts 
had not strayed quite so far as his words; and he and his guest had not 
been long alone again before he said, “I’ve been doing all I can to en- 
courage football and athletic sports in this neighbourhood. There’s no 
better means of keeping our young men out of temptation. The unlucky 
thing is, that one gets only at the lower classes. One doesn’t get at those 
which are really the worst offenders—the classes which make these river- 
side towns the sinks of iniquity they are.” 

‘‘Indeed,” said Pole. ‘‘ Are they worse than other places ? 

“Oh,” said the Canon, “ it is deplorable. Artists and men boating—down 
they come, bringing all the vices of society with them. I tell you, in some 
of these towns there is hardly a pretty girl who gives you what you can call 
a really modest look. But that is not the worst of it. All these pretty little 
villas, looking on the river or hidden away in gardens—these are put to the 
very worst of purposes. Profligate men take them as summer homes for 
their mistresses. Wives take them as places where they may meet their 
lovers. The very Thames itself has become the most immoral river in the 
world.” 

The turn of the last phrase almost made Pole laugh. But he composed 
his muscles and merely said, ‘‘ How do you know all this ? ” 

‘* Hah!” exclaimed the Canon ironically. ‘I know, my dear Reginald, 
because I make it my business to inquire. Come,” he said, as if ridding 
his mouth of some nauseous taste, “come, I’ll give you one of Prince 
Michael’s cigars. I am sorry to say I have an engagement at three.” 

Pole was pleased to hear this, as it simplified his own departure ; and he 
could not help smiling, as he bade the Canon good-bye, to think in what a 
notorious way the giver of these choice cigars was unworthy, on the 
Canon’s principles, to set his boots upon the Canon’s carpet. Unwilling 
to be cross-questioned as to where he was now going, or—more embar- 
rassing still—to be accompanied for any part of the way by his host, he 
had managed to take his departure when it was hardly half-past two ; and, 
hurrying to the nearest cabstand, desired to be driven to a house of whose 
position he knew little, except that it was outside Windsor. It name was 
‘‘ Laburnam Lawn,” and the driver seemed well acquainted with it. Pole 
did not happen to have much acquaintance with the neighbourhood; but as 
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gradually the rows of houses gave way to villas and gardens, he more or 
less understood the direction in which he was being taken, and divined, 
when the cab turned down a narrow lane, that the river Thames could not 
be far from the end of it. His conjecture proved correct, and soon between 
two garden walls he saw a boat flash by on the volume of sliding water. At 
the same moment the vehicle drew up at a gate which bore on its green 
wood-work the words “ Laburnam Lawn.” Pole dismissed the cab, and 
pushing the gate open, entered a pathway, narrow but trimly kept, which 
went for some dozen yards in a curve between tall bushes. He walked very 
slowly, as if shy of emerging from this seclusion, and once or twice he 
hesitated and stood still. But soon—in a moment—the sheltered path 
had done with him, and he found himself facing a red little brick house, 
covered with creepers, shining with white window-sills, and looking on a 
lawn which was studded with brilliant roses, and which opened out by a shy 
aperture on the stream. In the porch, at the top of the steps, leaning 
against a pillar, was a woman. When Pole appeared, she at first remained 
quite motionless, but as he came nearer he saw that her eyes were follow- 
ing him, and her lips were relaxing into a soft gradual smile. Her dress 
was a blue silk shirt, and a skirt of rough Scotch cloth. In her blue shirt 
was a rose, and her face was a rose still fresher. Her eyes had the brood- 
ing light of a clouded day in June, and in them and on her face, with its 
soft infantine curves, there rested two expressions—that of the child looking 
at its mother, and that of a mother looking at her child. When Pole reached 
the steps, she straightened herself with a little jerk that was half playful in its 
abruptness, and ran down to meet him; and her eyes had now in them a 
faint dancing sparkle which child and mother, when they look at each other, 
never see. She held out both her hands to him with a frankness that had 
something timid in it, and looking earnestly in the face she said, “ Are you 
glad to see me?” Her voice was singularly sweet, and trembled with a 
deprecating laugh. 

“T think,” said Pole, gently and yet sadly, “it is I who should ask 
whether you are glad to see me.” 

“Yes,” she said ; “ yes. Of course I am very, very glad.” 

“T didn’t,” he answered, ‘‘ venture to think you would be. But now I 
look at you, I really think you are, Pansy. Dear, I believe you are.” 

She looked silently at him and merely nodded her head. 

“ How pretty,” he said, “ your garden is, and the little house, and every- 
thing.” 

Her face brightened, as if she were glad to speak of some indifferent sub- 
ject. ‘*Isn’t it nice?” she exclaimed. ‘Let us walk round and see it all. 
There is an arbour there, where I thought we would have tea.” 

They went together with slow, intermittent paces, pausing now and then 
to look at a bush or flower, and only breaking silence to exchange some 
trifling observation as to the name or the beauty of a rose, the neatness with 
which the place was kept, or some other obvious topic suggested to them 
by the surrounding scene. 

“T often,” she said, as they came in view of the river, ‘sit here, myself 
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quite hidden, and watch the boats go by. What pretty spots of colour those 
men make with their caps! They row well.” 

Pole assented, vaguely looking across the water. Meanwhile she had 
dropped her head and was poking at a dandelion with her parasol. At last 
he asked if she knew the name of a house, half hidden in trees, on the other 
side of the water. She seemed for the moment as if she had hardly heard 
him; and then looking quickly up she uttered the two words, ‘* What, 
dear?” The unconscious tenderness of her manner, and the way in which 
the endearing phrase slipped from her, made him turn abruptly round. She 
raised her eyes to him and his look transfixed her. Half unwillingly she 
was obliged to return his gaze. “ Pansy,” he said, “do you know that | 
think of you night and day ? Tell me—do you know it? Dear, have you 
forgotten everything ?” 

He spoke low, but his voice shook with suppressed feeling. He did not 
approach her; but she shrank a little away from him, as a gentle half- 
tamed animal shrinks from a hand approaching it. ‘‘ Don’t,” she said, 
** don’t—I beg you.” 

“ Don’t what ?” he asked. 

‘** You know,” she replied. ‘‘ Oh, Reggie, please be kind to me! Be 
nice and friendly. I haven’t too many friends.” Then with a light, quick 
movement she turned away from the river, and said to him, ‘Come, you 
have not seen half the garden. And the house—I must show you that— 
and my books, for I have quite a library.” She had now summoned to her 
lips the shadow of a pouting smile. ‘“ You will let me show you my books,” 
she said. 

Pole’s face and bearing showed signs of an internal struggle. His brows 
contracted, and the lines of his mouth grew harsh. Then, with an obvious 
effort, he overcame every bitter feeling and spoke with a voice and smile that 
answered to her own mood. ‘‘Show me,” he said, “ everything; I am 
longing to see it all.” A little childish laugh fluttered amongst her sylla- 
bles as she answered him. She touched his arm lightly and they went 
together into the house. There, amongst her books, the conversation came 
with painless fluency ; and if Canon Bulman, in bis zeal for the morals of 
the neighbourhood, had been peering through the window and had known 
nothing of either, he might have thought them brother and sister, or cousins 
who had long been separated. It is true that Pole, when her face was 
turned from him, sometimes looked at her with a wondering and half-pity- 
ing sadness ; but he continued to laugh pleasantly, and talk to her with 
tranquil sympathy, as if intercourse such as this left no emptiness in his 
heart. 

Meanwhile time had gone by quickly, and a maid now appeared at the 
door of the room where they were sitting, and said that tea had been taken 
into the arbour. “ Will you,” said his hostess to him as they rose, “ bring 
out a book with you and read to me? Any one you like—Shelley, or that 
volume of Dickens.” 

He did as she bade him with a slight reluctant sigh, and slowly followed 
her out of doors. When they sat down in the arbour he was silent and his 
face was changed. ‘Have I bored you,” she said, “ with talking about 
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myself? Ihave! I knowI have, and now you are going to hate me! 
But, Reggie, I've no one but you to whom I can tell my thoughts ; and when 
I see you they all come pouring out; and lately, until I came here, I have 
had no time for thinking.” 

“ May I,” he said, “‘ ask what has been occupying you ?” 

“Oh,” she replied, “every kind of thing—practical things. You’ve no 
idea what a house the Abbey is; and everything comes on me. I shall have 
to work like this for another twenty years at least. Perhaps,” she said 
gently, “ you will be able to see now wh¥ I so seldom have time to write 
to you. You wouldn’t wish me—would you ?—to neglect my duties. You 
ought rather to encourage me to do them.” 

Whilst she spoke he looked straight before him, as if he did not hear her. 
She might have seen by the movement of his throat that he was agitated by 
some emotion. At last he said in a low, deliberate voice, ‘It is right. You 
must do the duties that are claiming you on every side. Your new life— 
the life you have so gladly chosen—must take you and make you part of 
itself, surround you and absorb you, and raise you—and change you past 
my knowing you; and, better still, it will change you so that you will have 
no need of me.” His voice, as he went on, had acquired a growing bitter- 
ness; and there was something in it almost fierce, as turning on her 
abruptly he said to her, ‘‘ Is that not so ?” 

She looked at him with a face that was frightened rather than angry, 
and bewildered than frightened. ‘“ Dear,” she exclaimed, “‘ don’t be rough 
with me!” 

Those few helpless words in an instant disarmed his anger. ‘‘ Forgive 
me, “he said; “do I ever wish to wound you?” 

“No!” she answered. ‘ No—you don’t. Be kind and good then, and 
read to me,” 

He took the book up and began to turn its pages; but, as he did so, his 
eyes kept straying towards the tea-tray. “ What is it?” she asked. 

“T was looking at the cups,” he said. ‘‘I see there are only two. I 
thought those little cakes might perhaps be for some one else. Is no one 
else here, Pansy ?” 

She slowly shook her head. ‘There was,” she replied, “but he went 
this morning. There were reasons.” 

Again his face darkened ; but he spoke quite equably. ‘‘ Come,” he said, 
“T will read now. Here is a chapter that always made you laugh. I could 
hardly trust myself to utter my own thoughts.” Those last words were 
muttered rather to himself than her, and he began his reading without more 
ado. He read well, and with apparent interest and willingness ; and she, 
as she listened, kept her eyes fixed on him, and laughed encouragingly at 
every amusing passage. But in time it seemed as if he were wearying of 
some painful effort. The spirit went from his voice; his elocution became 
monotonous ; and, at last, she stopped him, saying, “ You're not attending 
—no, not the least bit. You’ve made three mistakes in those last two sen- 
tences. There, put your book down and talk to me. We have read 
enough,” 

He put the book down with alacrity, and abruptly asked her a question 
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which, to judge from his manner, had been in his mind some time. “ Why,” 
he said, “‘ would you not let me come to luncheon ?” 

‘“‘T couldn’t,” she said; ‘‘ I was expecting the dressmaker, so if you had 
come earlier you would hardly have seen anything of me. Why do you 
laugh like that ?”’ 

“T was smiling,” he replied, ‘‘ at a picture which what you have said 
suggested to me—a picture of you holding a pair of scales, with a man’s soul 
in one, and some new petticoats in the other.” 

‘*No, no,” she said, trying to laugh lightly. ‘‘ Your soul was not at 
stake, only your body. And I do hope that you managed to get lunch 
somewhere.” 

He told her he had. ‘‘ Where was it ?,’ she asked gently. ‘‘ Where did 
you have your lunch, dear ? Won’t you tell me?” He answered brusquely. 
‘‘In Windsor, at Canon Bulman’s. He was my tutor once.” ‘‘Oh,” she 
said, ‘‘ the man who makes all those speeches ? Very well, and what did 
Canon Bulman talk about ?” 

“Oh,” replied Pole, “‘he talked about his usual topic. If you very much 
want to know, he talked about the virtue of chastity. He thinks a man 
who has lost it is very nearly as bad as a woman.”’ Pole would have been 
seen by any careful observer to have been speaking at random, and to have 
been hardly conscious of a listener ; but there was in his tone a certain con- 
temptuous bitterness that gave his words an edge, although they were 
uttered absently. 

Her lips parted with a hardly audible gasp, and her face appeared to be 
frozen with some sudden and uncomprehended pain. ‘I don’t think,” she 
faltered at last, ‘‘ that you ought to say things like that to me.” She 
paused and bit her lip, and her cheeks became slowly crimson. “ It is not 
delicate,” she said, getting out the words with difficulty. Then all at once 
her eyes filled with tears, and hastily rising from her seat, she stamped on 
the gravel with her feet, and turning her back on him she hid her face in 
her handkerchief. ‘ It’s too bad of you,” she exclaimed in broken tones. 
“What did you mean by that? did you mean anything ? How dare you 
come down here and talk to me like this! ” 

“Pansy,” exclaimed Pole, distressed beyond measure at this outburst, 
and at first bewildered as to the cause of it. ‘‘ What have I said? you 
know I never meant to pain you.” 

But without noticing his question she began to walk away from him. 
“Tam going,” she said, ‘‘ into the house.” ‘‘ Shall I come too ?” he asked 
humbly. “ As you like,” she said, without turning her head. Buta moment 
later, throwing him a glance over her shoulder, ‘‘ No,” she added, ‘‘ You 
had better not. Go away—you had better go.” 

Instead, however, of accepting his dismissal he rose, and unchecked by 
her, followed her with deliberate steps. They presently found themselves 
once more in the drawing-room. As they entered, he closed the door. The 
slight sound made her turn round and look at him. ‘“ You needn’t shut it,” 
she said, ‘‘I am not going to stay here. I’m only looking for a book ; I am 
then going up to my bedroom.” And she began to examine the books with 
an attempt at ease and indifference, though her eyes, had he only observed 
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them, were not in a condition to see. She took up a book at hazard, and 
began moving towards the door. ‘Iam going upstairs,” she said coldly ; 
“will you kindly let me pass?” “No,” he said, with a hard determina- 
tion that startled her. ‘I will not let you go till you hear what I have to 
say.” She tried to laugh, as if in that way she might conciliate him, but the 
little sound she emitted was hardly audible. At all events he did not heed 
it. “Pansy Masters,” he continued, grasping {her tightly by the arm, “I 
order you to go back. Go! Sit down in that chair. Whatever happens 
I will be heard ; and you shall not leave me taking a false impression.” By 
this time she had obeyed him ; she had seated herself in the chair help- 
lessly. “I see,” he said, “now what you thought when I spoke about 
Canon Bulman. But when I spoke I was not thinking of you. You had 
driven me back on myself, and I was thinking—I was thinking—of many 
things. Do you imagine for a moment I was such a coward, such a brute, 
such a fool, as to apply to yourself anything that the Canon said to me ? 
The Canon! my thoughts were busy with him for a very different reason. 
He talks about chastity. He has no idea what the word means. St. Francis 
preached to birds. I don’t know if he ever tried pigs. ‘The Canon’s ideas 
of virtue are those of a converted pig. When I spoke to you just now, I 
was contrasting in my own mind what he would teach me with what I have 
been taught by someone else. Someone else has taught me to feel in my 
heart of hearts the holy and living thing that this virtue really is—to feel 
that, in its highest form, it is no refusal or negation, but the self-devotion of 
body and soul at once—of the reasonable soul and flesh that is one man. 
Chastity is the complete living of one human being for another, which is 
merely the humanized form of the Saints living for God. And who has 
taught me this? Who has opened my eyes? It is you—you. Pansy, do 
not you know that ? Have I loved you all these years in vain—to such 
little purpose ? I tell you that night and day the thought of you has lived 
in my heart.” He paused ; his voice trembled, and sitting down by her he 
leant his face on his hand. “ Pansy,” he said, “I can’t describe it. You 
have been a presence always dwelling in me softening all my hard thoughts 
and quickening all my good ones, and giving my soul wings, and enabling 
me to bear sorrow. And now, what do you do?” he exclaimed with 
returning bitterness. ‘I had not much to give you; but all that I had I 
gave, and you have taken it all—all. And you—for weeks and weeks, you 
will hardly write a line to me. I travel two hundred miles for the sole 
purpose of seeing you. Of the few hours we might spend together you 
give up three to your milliner, and of the hours we have actually spent, you 
take up the larger part in gossiping about the monthly reviews, and mak- 
ing me read Dickens to you. I have tried to speak to you—the real you; 
I have tried to get at your heart; but in vain. You elude me, you repulse 
me. You treat me as some stranger, whom you had seen for the first time 
yesterday. And that is not all. There is something else I had wished and 
hoped to see; and you—you deny me that! You have no heart; but do 
you think that I have none ? or that it is made of wood or leather? Per- 
haps I had none once ; but you have given me one, and you are murdering 
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it. Woman,” he exclaimed, ‘“‘ how can you treat me like this? Do you 
realise what relation I am to you ?—what link must always bind me to 
you?” 

All this while she had sat in the chair motionless ; but at these last words 
she rose with her face rigid, and stumbling forward a step or two, abruptly 
stood still and faced him. ‘ When you speak like that,” she said, in a low 
constrained voice, ‘‘I hardly know where to turn, How can you? I will 
not submit to it! Oh! I hate you!’’ She remained looking at him with an 
expression that seemed to repeat her language ; but as she did so her eyes 
suddenly filled with tears again. A little gasp broke from her. She felt 
feebly and in vain for her handkerchief; and then approaching him with a 
curiously natural movement, she took his from the breast of his coat, and 
she convulsively pressed it to her eyes. A second later she hid her face on 
his shoulder, her hands clutched his sleeve, and he felt her sobs shaking 
her. 

‘‘And I may then,” he said at parting, “‘ see you again before I go ?” 
She replied in a half-whisper: ‘‘ The day after to-morrow. And I will— 
indeed I will—try to be better to you, and to write oftener ; I ought to—I 
owe you everything. Dear, good night.’’ His lips touched her, and he was 


gone. 
(To be continued.) 
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